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History  and  Revelation.* 

INTRODUCTION,  (a)  You  are  gathered  here  as  students  of 
■*  history,  and  the  badge  of  your  great  tribe  might  well  be  a 
dictionary  displayed  on  a  map.  The  map  and  the  dictionary  are 
the  chief  tools  of  the  historian.  With  these  he  works  on  the 
documents  which  are  his  material.  The  map  represents  the 
fundamental  conditions  in  which  begins  every  part  of  the  history 
of  mankind  upon  this  earth.  The  map  shows  three  great  factors 
operating  in  succession — the  hills,  the  rivers  and  the  roads,  the 
hills  which  decide  where  the  rivers  shall  run,  and  the  roads  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  hills  and  the  rivers.  To  read  the  map 
aright  is  to  know  the  climatic  conditions,  the  economic 
characteristics,  and  the  whole  material  environment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dictionary  represents  what  may  be  called,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  spiritual  conditions  of  history. 
The  dictionary  is  a  book  of  words,  and  words  mean  both  speech 
and  the  thought  behind  speech.  The  dictionary  unlocks  the 
historic  documents  in  which  the  speech  and  the  thought  of  other 
generations  are  enshrined.  The  essential  test  of  the  historian  is 
that  he  can  use  with  accuracy  and  with  judgment  the  map  and 
the  dictionary,  and  so  deal  faithfully  with  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  conditions  of  human  history. 

(b)  Within  the  realm  of  histoiy  all  the  great  religions  have 
come  into  being,  and  their  features  always  betray  the  place  of 
their  origin  and  the  stage  of  spiritual  culture  at  which  they  were 
born.  The  nature-worship  and  many  gods  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
belong  as  essentially  to  the  India  of  ten  centuries  before  Christ 
as  do  the  hatred  of  idols  and  the  stem  monotheism  of  Islam  to 
the  Arabia  of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  The  emphasis 
may  fall  on  the  material  conditions,  so  that  the  gods  represent 
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heaven  and  earth  and  sky  and  sun  and  wind  and  storm  and  fire, 
as  in  the  Vedic  hymns;  or  it  may  fall  on  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  of  man,  as  in  the  higher  Semitic  religions.  Ultimately  the 
two  can  never  be  wholly  separated,  any  more  than  a  man’s  body 
and  soul;  material  conceptions  are  spiritualised,  and  spiritual 
ideas  may  be  materialised.  All  through  the  history  of  religions 
we  may  trace  this  constant  interplay  of  the  two  factors.  How¬ 
ever  varied  be  the  material  which  is  presented  to  the  human 
consciousness,  the  mind  of  man  is  always  striving  to  make  a  unity 
of  it,  which  is  the  only  condition  of  living  with  it  and  compre¬ 
hending  it.  Man’s  mind  is  like  a  kaleidoscope.  The  jumbled 
fragments  of  coloured  glass  without  pattern  or  meaning  are  given 
beauty  and  significance  by  the  mirrors  of  the  mind. 

(c)  But  can  we  go  beyond  man’s  mind  to  a  greater,  and 
believe  that  somehow  and  somewhere  history  can  be  the 
revelation  of  God!  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  claim  of  the  Time- 
Spirit  in  Goethe’s  Faust ; — 

Thus  on  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply. 

And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  Him  by. 

Certainly  the  product  of  the  loom  of  time  is  not  an  ordered  and 
complete  pattern,  but  a  very  tangled  web.  There  is  much  in 
history  to  exalt  the  conception  of  the  human  race.  There  are 
fine  heroisms,  noble  sacrifices  of  self,  patient  and  passionate 
loyalties,  creations  of  beauty,  achievements  of  thought,  which 
seem  not  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  revealing  God.  But  there 
are  dark  patches,  ugly  blemishes,  in  the  story  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  that  seem  to  contradict  any  suggestion 
of  God.  Here  history  resembles  nature.  What  are  we  to  make 
of  her  utter  disregard  of  human  desires,  her  relentless  pursuit  of 
ends  beyond  the  individual,  her  heartrending  catastrophes?  If 
there  be  a  God  who  has  made  and  who  upholds  all  this,  is  He 
handling  an  intractable  material  which  He  is  not  able  to  control? 
Has  He  established  laws  and  forces  with  which  He  can  no 
longer  interfere?  Well,  you  know  what  the  theist  would  reply; 
he  would  say  that  God,  in  creating  nature,  has  accepted  certain 
conditions  of  His  own  devising,  that  He  works  by  a  multitude  of 
secondary  causes,  and  that  nature  may  have  ends  and  issues  far 
beyond  man’s  immediate  comfort,  though  controlled  to  man’s 
ultimate  good.  There  is  a  parallel  here  with  human  history. 
There  is  much  in  both  that  seems  to  contradict  any  assertion  of 
that  divine  activity  which  underlies  revelation.  We  cannot 
rationalise  history.  But  if  the  human  will  counts  for  anything 
at  all,  and  if  God,  who  has  created  it,  has  chosen  to  accept  its 
free  activity  within  the  limits  He  has  appointed,  then  we  shall 
have  an  explanation  of  many  things  in  history  that  seem  to  deny 
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God.  We  may  still  believe  that  the  whole  of  history  will  be  a 
full  and  adequate  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose,  but  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  we  may  well  find  that  some  parts  and  stages  of  the 
history  will  reveal  God  more  or  less  than  others,  just  because 
another  will  than  God’s  is  being  allowed  to  operate. 

(d)  But  “  revelation  ”  in  religion  means  something  much 
more  definite  than  such  general  reflection  of  the  divine  in  physical 
nature  and  in  the  course  of  human  history.  In  the  great  religions 
which  have  maintained  their  dominion  over  man’s  heart  and 
mind,  revelation  means  that  direct  and  purposive  activity  of  God 
which  discloses  Him  to  man  for  man's  good.  Beyond  man’s 
search  for  God  in  physical  nature  or  in  the  moral  consciousness 
of  man,  there  has  arisen  the  great  conception  of  God  seeking 
man,  and  seeking  him  in  more  special  ways.  Amongst  the  living 
religions,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  special  revelation  in  Judaism 
and  its  historic  successors,  Christianity  and  Islam.  We  find  it 
also  in  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra,  still  alive  amongst  the 
Parsees,  though  much  more  obscurity  rests  on  the  beginnings  of 
this  religion.  We  find  it  also  in  the  Bhakti  development  of 
Hinduism,  with  its  thought  of  divine  Avataras  or  incarnations, 
such  as  that  of  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavadgita.  The  original 
Buddhism  knew  nothing  of  revelation,  for  the  Buddha  had  no 
place  for  the  gods  in  his  teaching;  but  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  Buddhism  reached  the  thought  of  many  divine  revealers 
and  saviours.  It  is  clear  that  no  religion  which  is  to  retain  the 
faith  of  men  can  dispense  with  the  belief  in  divine  revelation — 
the  activity  of  the  divine  for  man’s  good ;  that  is  one  of  the  plain 
lessons  of  history.  No  god  is  worth  worshipping  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  help  his  worshippers,  and  that  help,  to  be  effective, 
implies  a  revelation  of  the  divine  nature  and  purpose.  But  not 
all  of  these  religions  of  revelation  can  be  called  historical 
religions,  in  the  sense  of  finding  the  revelation  of  God  in  human 
history.  The  Bhakti  devotion  of  Hinduism  or  of  Buddhism  has 
little  or  no  concern  with  history ;  the  exact  place  and  teaching  of 
Zarathushtra  are  too  little  known  to  yield  much  for  our  purpose, 
which  is  the  relation  of  revelation  to  history.  We  are  left,  then, 
with  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  as  the  religions  which  can 
be  called  historical  in  the  full  sense,  that  is  as  claiming  to  have 
received  a  divine  revelation  on  the  basis  of  history.  The  religions 
of  the  further  East  do  not  link  history  and  revelation ;  they  are 
in  history,  but  not  of  it. 

I.  The  Prophetic  Consciousness.  The  first  thing  that 
must  strike  us  when  we  examine  these  religions  of  revelation, 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  is  that  they  all  go  back  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  prophet,  Moses,  Jesus,  Muhammad.  They  are 
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born  within  the  experience  of  an  individual  man,  and  they 
illustrate  some  well-known  words  of  Professor  Whitehead : 

“  Religion  is  what  the  individual  does  with  his  solitariness.  ,  .  . 
The  great  religious  conceptions  which  haunt  the  imaginations  of 
civilised  mankind  are  scenes  of  solitariness  :  Prometheus  chained 
to  his  rock,  Mahomet  brooding  in  the  desert,  the  meditations  of 
the  Buddha,  the  solitary  Man  on  the  Cross.”  The  three  great 
founders  of  the  three  religions  that  concern  us  speak  and  act 
under  the  sense  of  a  divine  compulsion.  They  all  bear  the  marks 
of  their  historic  environment;  you  cannot  interchange  them; 
they  belong  to  the  human  race  in  one  particular  land  and  at  one 
particular  time.  Yet  each  of  them  claims  to  speak  and  act,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  God,  and  history  has  so  far  confirmed  their 
claim  that  what  they  thought  and  did  still  remains  central  in  the 
devotion  of  many  millions  of  the  human  race.  True,  much  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  later  generations  is  removed  to  that 
later  date  by  the  touch  of  sane  and  sober  historical  criticism. 
Moses  was  a  prophet  who  led  Israel  out  of  Egj’pt,  and  interpreted 
that  deliverance  as  the  act  of  God;  his  work  was  continued  by 
many  later  prophets,  and  issued  at  long  last  in  a  sacred  book, 
which  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  development,  rather  than  a 
record  of  the  teaching  of  Moses.  Jesus,  whatever  else  He  was 
or  is,  was  known  as  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  the  record  of 
His  life  and  work  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  much  less  elaborate 
than  the  conception  of  Him  which  prevails  in  any  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  Muhammad,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventh  century 
after  Chfist,  witnessed  to  his  sincerity  as  the  prophet  of  Allah 
by  the  persecution  he  faced,  before  he  became  a  shrewd  politician 
and  a  worldly-wise  statesman,  whose  sayings  and  doings  them¬ 
selves  became  an  additional  revelation  of  Allah.  All  these 
religions  begin  in  a  prophetic  consciousness.  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  for  revelation? 

The  significance  is  that  man  has  found  his  highest  and  most 
influential  ideas  of  God  through  the  highest  category  of  human 
experience,  which  is  personality,  and  through  personality  wrought 
to  the  highest  intensity  of  conviction.  Just  as,  from  ages 
immemorial,  men  have  climbed  the  mountain  top  to  build  the 
shrines  for  their  offerings  to  the  gods  of  heaven,  so  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  the  highest  point  of  human  nature  has  become  the  most 
effective  contact  with  God.  By  no  means  every  religion  has  done 
this.  Some  religions  all  the  time,  and  all  religions  some  of  the 
time,  have  resorted  to  the  lowest,  rather  than  the  highest.  They 
have  tried  to  control  God  by  the  material  means  of  magical  spells ; 
they  have  sought  exaltation  by  the  intoxication  of  the  Soma 
plant  or  by  the  sensual  orgies  of  fertility  cults ;  they  have  claimed 
to  fetter  God  to  an  institution  or  to  an  organised  society.  But 
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in  origin,  and  at  every  recovery  of  the  original  breath  of  divine 
inspiration,  there  has  been  resort  to  the  highest  experience  of  a 
spiritual  nature  to  hear  what  the  Lord  God  would  say  unto 
men.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  denouncing 
idolatry  and  sensuality  and  social  injustice,  and  implicitly  claiming 
that  God  speaks  through  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  rather 
than  through  the  ritual  of  the  living  or  the  mutterings  of  the 
dead.  How  could  an  idol  of  even  the  costliest  metal  adequately 
represent  God?  how  could  anything  but  the  noblest  testimony  of 
the  most  enlightened  conscience?  So  spake  Jesus  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  carries  the  great  issues  of  morality  and 
religion  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  heart,  and  bids  the 
man  with  hate  against  his  brother  leave  his  gift  unoffered  to  God. 
So  did  Jesus,  when  from  the  Cross  He  made  forgiveness  of  the 
most  cruel  wrong  the  divinest  thing  in  human  history.  So  also 
Muhammad,  in  spite  of  all  his  later  compromises,  when  he 
denounced  the  idolatries  of  his  contemporaries,  and  inspired  men 
to  deeds  of  the  highest  courage. 

We  are  then  faced  by  the  fact  that  behind  the  sacred  books 
of  the  three  great  types  of  monotheistic  religion  there  is  a 
prophetic  consciousness,  that  is,  a  human  will  believing  itself  to 
be  in  such  contact  with  God  that  its  purposes  are  His,  and  that 
His  will  is  revealed  through  it.  This  is  the  most  important  fact, 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  the  conviction  is  subsidiary  to  it. 
The  intermediary  may  be  an  angel,  as  for  Muhammad  and  for 
some  of  the  later  prophets  of  Israel,  such  as  Zechariah.  The 
condition  may  be  an  ecstatic  state,  as  in  the  call  of  Isaiah  or 
the  .abnormalities  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  At  the  highest  there 
may  be  the  direct  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God,  as  in 
the  troubled  dialogues  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  or  the  untroubled 
consciousness  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  These  differences 
belong  to  the  psychology  of  prophecy,  and  though  they  are 
intensely  interesting,  they  are  secondary  to  the  main  conviction 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the 
divine.  This  can  be  true  only  if  there  is  a  certain  kinship 
between  God  and  man,  so  that  what  is  true  for  man  at  his 
highest  is  also  true  for  God,  with  all  the  necessary  limitations  of 
given  historical  conditions.  This  may  be  called  the  higher 
anthropomorphism,  and  all  religion  ultimately  rests  upon  it.  We 
have  a  simple  example  of  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  “  If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  gifts 
to  them  that  ask  Him?  ”  If,  in  our  desire  to  exalt  God,  we  make 
Him  the  “  altogether  Other,”  we  leave  it  impossible  for  Him 
to  communicate  with  man.  However  transcendent  God  is,  the 
point  at  which  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  must  be  a  point  at  which 
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He  becomes  intelligible  to  us,  that  is  a  point  at  which 
there  is  kinship  between  His  nature  and  ours.  This  is  a  principle 
which  some  theologies  have  ignored,  notably  the  present-day 
Barthianism. 

But,  if  we  grant  this  kinship,  how  are  we  to  conceive  the  working 
of  the  divine  inspiration  zvithin  the  prophetic  consciousness?  It  is 
not  enough  to  think  of  man’s  discovery,  we  have  also  to  think  of 
God’s  revelation,  that  is,  of  God’s  activity  in  bringing  the  prophet 
into  truth,  or  truth  into  the  prophet.  Here,  as  in  all  genuine 
religious  experience,  we  must  refrain  from  putting  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together.  When  we  try  to  analyse  the  convictions 
of  a  prophet,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  conducting  a  post¬ 
mortem,  whereas  the  living  experience  is  always  a  unity,  in  which 
the  prophet  forgets  himself  in  God.  We  who  come  after  may 
trace  this  or  that  line  of  the  prophet’s  preparation,  this  or  that 
endowment  of  his  nature,  this  or  that  relation  to  his  fellows,  all 
of  which  is  implied  in  the  ultimate  word  of  God  which  issues 
from  his  lips.  But  the  essential  thing  for  him  and  for  religion  is 
that  all  this  is  welded  together  into  a  hammer  of  God,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  calls  the  word  given  to  him.  One  of  the  most 
significant  sayings  about  prophecy  is  that  of  Jeremiah  himself, 
when  he  is  most  depressed  by  the  sense  of  abandonment  and 
failure.  God  says  to  him,  “  If  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from 
the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth.”  That  means  that  the 
highest  he  knows  and  feels  is  to  be  God’s  word  to  him  and  to  his 
fellows.  We  find  the  same  sense  of  unity  everywhere  when 
religion  is  most  intense.  Within  Islam,  we  find  a  Sufi  poem, 
quoted  by  Soderblom,  in  his  fine  book.  The  Living  God  (p.  31), 
in  which  one  who  is  tempted  to  doubt  God  like  Jeremiah  receives 
the  message : — 

O  much-tried  one, 

Did  I  not  engage  thee  to  my  service? 

Did  I  not  engage  thee  to  call  upon  me? 

That  calling  “Allah”  of  thine  was  my  “here  am  I,” 

And  that  pain  and  longing  and  ardour  of  thine,  my  messenger; 

Thy  struggles  and  strivings  for  assistance 

Were  my  attractions  and  originated  thy  prayer. 

"  Be  comforted,”  says  Jesus  to  Pascal,  “  thou  wouldst  not 
seek  Me,  if  thou  hadst  not  found  Me.”  But  the  highest  word  of 
this  unity  of  the  human  consciousness  with  the  divine  is  that  of 
Jesus  : — “  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father  : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father;  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  Thus  at  the  “  Land’s 
End  ”  of  human  experience  we  have  the  intuition  that  man’s 
conviction  is  God’s  revelation. 
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II.  The  Actuality  of  History  as  Revelation.  Let  me 
confirm  this  by  thinking  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  best  teacher 
does  not  simply  or  chiefly  impart  information  to  his  pupils;  he 
trains  and  inspires  them  to  the  art  of  discovery.  He  will  direct 
their  studies  in  the  library  or  the  laboratory,  but  certainly  not  by 
dictation.  He  will  start  them  on  some  pursuit,  and  leave  them 
free,  within  certain  limits,  to  work  out  their  own  results.  Some¬ 
what  in  this  way  we  may  conceive  God’s  activity  to  be  exercised 
in  all  that  leads  up  to  revelation,  though  its  consummation  is 
always  a  disclosure  of  Himself.  Within  the  little  circle  of  our 
life  we  are  free,  but  that  circle  is  always  part  of  a  larger  circle 
which  overlays  it,  the  circle  of  the  divine  purpose,  directing, 
controlling  and  so  creating.  There  is  no  more  room  for  mere 
dictation  in  God’s  revealing  activity  than  in  the  work  of  a  true 
teacher,  who  thinks  more,  far  more,  of  the  training  of  his  pupil 
than  of  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

If  revelation  is  not  mechanical,  neither  is  history.  It  is  not 
the  mere  accumulation  of  what  we  call  facts;  they  are  only  its 
raw  material.  We  cannot  write  or  even  comprehend  history  till 
we  relate  these  data  to  one  another,  and  trace  their  connections. 
There  is  something  more  in  history  than  the  study  of  cause  and 
effect  which  underlies  all  the  physical  sciences.  In  such  study 
we  never  get  back  to  a  real  cause,  but  only  to  that  which  is  an 
effect  of  some  other  cause.  But  in  human  history  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  real  causes,  however  limited  their  operation. 
The  human  will  in  great  things  or  small  is  continually  making 
history.  We  can  never  foresee  its  action  in  the  same  way  as  we 
can  that  of  an  acid  upon  a  salt  or  of  the  sun  upon  a  planet.  The 
human  will  is  continually  making  new  beginnings.  It  creates 
something  that  was  not  there  before.  The  spiritual  world  is  not 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  though  it  has  its  own 
laws.  Human  activity  is  like  the  creative  work  of  the  artist. 
There  is  a  whole  world  of  difference  between  his  vision  of 
beauty  and  the  actual  creation  out  of  it  of  some  beautiful  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  picture  or  sculpture  or  symphony  or  poem. 
Existence  in  thought  is  one  thing ;  existence  in  act  and  fact  quite 
another.  Our  wills  are  constantly  influenced  by  our 
thoughts,  yet  not  wholly  determined  by  them.  So  long 
as  we  are  human  beings  we  have  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  of  choice.  No  one  doubts  it  in  normal  life,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
explained,  except  by  saying  that  personality  has  this  power  of 
taking  up  all  motives,  desires,  influences  into  itself  and  making 
them,  if  it  will,  its  own.  This  is  the  experience  of  that  inner 
world,  strange,  mysterious,  unique,  which  each  of  us  has  for 
himself.  But  the  great  world  of  human  history,  with  all  its 
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social  ramifications,  is  the  same  thing  writ  large.  You  may 
isolate  a  single  factor,  such  as  the  economic,  and  usefully  show  its 
range  and  influence.  You  may  trace  back  the  French  Revolution, 
for  example,  to  the  misrule  of  generations,  to  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau,  to  the  state  of  Europe,  but  you  must  still  leave  room 
for  the  personal  activity  of  Marat  and  Danton  and  Robespierre 
and  the  rest.  In  the  whole  course  of  history  something  good  or 
bad  is  being  created  by  personal  agents,  never  to  be  reduced  to 
physical  causes.  This  is  what  we  may  call  the  actuality  of 
history,  its  quality  of  adding  something  new,  or  of  expressing  in 
a  new  way  that  which  before  existed  only  in  idea.  The  time- 
process,  in  which  we  are  all  agents,  and  not  mere  puppets,  is  the 
partial  and  confused  working  out  of  an  eternal  purpose,  adding 
to  it  no  new  idea,  but  giving  to  that  purpose  the  quality  of  the 
actual.  Our  inner  consciousness  of  being  real  agents  is  a  true 
indication  of  the  reality  of  the  whole. 

It  is  surely  significant  that  this  quality  of  actuality  has  been 
taken  up  into  the  three  great  monotheistic  religions,  which  are 
all  based  on  a  historical  revelation,  that  is  a  revelation  through 
real  agents,  who  give  actuality  to  the  divine  thought.  The  Old 
Testament  is  full  of  this;  the  God  of  Israel  is  known  by  what 
He  does  in  history,  as  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 
The  New  Testament  is  written  round  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  are  interpreted  as  acts  of  God. 
Islam’s  creed  is  not  simply,  “  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,”  but  also 
”  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  Allah,”  which  brings  the  Moslem 
faith  into  the  definite  circumstances  of  history,  and  turns  history 
into  revelation.  But  history  is  revelation  only  if  time  be  more 
than  the  shadow  of  eternity,  and  an  actual  part  of  it,  with  a 
specific  quality  and  a  new  value  with  which  to  enrich  it. 

It  is  significant  also  that  the  very  conception  of  universal 
history,  as  we  understand  it,  has  been  horn  of  these  great 
religions.  It  was  Christianity  that  first  taught  the  western  world 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  conception  of  a  purpose  working 
itself  out  in  history.  But  Christianity  learnt  that  truth  from  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  apocalyptists  such  as  Daniel,  whose 
ideas  go  back  to  the  prophets  of  Israel,  who  interpreted  con¬ 
temporary  history  in  terms  of  a  divine  purpose.  It  is  to  Biblical 
religion  that  we  owe  both  the  modern  conception  of  personality 
and  the  modern  conception  of  the  history  in  which  that  personality 
works  out  its  destiny.  We  cannot  reduce  that  history  to  the 
rational  process  which  Hegel  attempted  to  construe.  But  we  can 
see  how  revelation  interprets  history  and  history  becomes  the 
actualisation  of  revelation.  We  cannot  successfully  and  com¬ 
pletely  join  up  and  splice  togethei;  the  meeting  of  the  human  and 
the  divine,  either  in  the  individual  consciousness  or  in  the  history 
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of  the  race.  But  we  can  see  that  history  has  meaning  and 
spiritual  value  only  as  we  do  succeed  in  discovering  within  it 
both  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  our  discovery  is  made  by 
what  religion  calls  revelation,  the  high  points  of  religious  genius 
which  catch  the  light  of  dawn  whilst  the  valleys  are  yet  in  the 
twilight. 

III.  The  Authority  of  Revelation  in  History.  So  far 
we  have  been  considering  revelation  purely  on  the  basis  of 
history,  without  regard  to  the  specific  claims  which  it  may  have 
upon  us  as  being  truth.  But  we  must  now  face  this  difficult  and 
thorny  question  of  authority  in  regard  to  a  revelation  through 
history.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  gone  behind  the  sacred 
books  and  the  sacred  societies  to  the  history  from  which  they 
sprang,  compels  us  to  ask  zvhat  authority  can  attach  to  history 
when  it  is  conceived  as  the  medium  of  revelation.  Lessing,  it 
will  be  remembered,  epitomised  the  movement  of  the  German 
Aufklarung  by  saying  “  contingent  truths  of  history  can  never  be 
made  the  proof  for  necessary  truths  of  reason.”  Yet  religion 
is  certainly  never  exhausted  by  the  intellect,  since  it  always 
appeals  to  the  whole  of  personality,  with  its  emotional  and 
volitional  capacities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thoughts  of 
religion  have  always  been  gained  through  some  historic 
personality  in  a  given  environment ;  the  actuality  of  history  comes 
first,  and  reason  comes  in  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  rationality 
of  what  history  has  given. 

We  must  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  difficulty  which 
history  occasions  for  revelation.  There  is  the  philosophical 
difficulty,  which  is  indeed  the  great  difficulty  of  philosophy  itself 
— how  can  the  relative  reveal  the  absolute,  and  time  become  the 
vehicle  of  eternity?  Then  there  is  the  historical  difficulty  in 
regard  to  historicity — how  can  we  ever  be  sufficiently  sure  of 
alleged  historic  “  facts  ”  to  make  them  the  basis  of  religious 
conviction? 

As  to  the  first,  all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  if  we  start 
with  a  dualism  between  time  and  eternity,  we  can  never  hope  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  gulf.  If  the  eternal  is  the  timeless, 
altogether  different  and  alien  from  the  time-process  in  which  we 
live,  then  there  can  be  as  little  relation  between  them  as  there  is 
between  God  and  man,  if  they  are  supposed  to  have  no  spiritual 
kinship  with  each  other.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  with  such 
a  duali.sm.  The  very  view  of  history  with  which  we  have  been 
working  is  that  it  is  included  in  the  eternal,  that  it  is  one  form 
or  aspect  of  the  eternal.  We  need  not  think  of  eternity  as  un¬ 
ending  time,  or  as  simultaneity  in  which  all  time  is  gathered  up 
into  a  single  moment.  We  can  think  of  eternity  in  the  light  of 
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those  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  which  are  our  highest  values  in 
history,  namely,  in  terms  of  purpose.  We  can  believe  that 
when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  true  and  worthy  purpose  being 
worked  out  here,  still  more  when  our  own  purpose  is  caught  up 
into  it,  that  we  are  in  touch  with  the  eternal  world.  And  this 
we  must  believe,  if  we  are  not  to  rob  history  of  its  spiritual 
values.  The  great  claim  of  duty  upon  man,  for  example,  is  never 
explicable  on  the  merely  human  level ;  it  must  come  from  some¬ 
thing  or  someone  above  time,  even  whilst  it  is  experienced 
within  time. 

From  this  standpoint,  then,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
what  the  prophets  of  Israel  taught  about  their  own  land  and 
people  is  any  the  less  eternal  truth,  and  so  qualified  to  belong  to 
a  divine  revelation.  Such  truth  unll  always  be  relative  in  form 
to  its  own  age;  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  ethics  of  Amos 
or  even  of  Jesus  are  directly  applicable,  as  they  stand,  to  every 
generation.  But  when  they  are  seen  as  the  temporal  application 
of  the  eternal  principle  of  the  right  relation  of  one  human 
personality  to  others,  when  they  are  taken  as  the  illustrations 
of  an  eternal  truth  in  process  of  revelation,  they  can  claim  divine 
authority  over  us,  as  revealing  eternal  truth  to  us.  If  we  deny 
this,  we  are  simply  denying  that  eternity  can  ever  have  intercourse 
with  time. 

The  other  difficulty  as  to  the  certainty  of  alleged  facts  of 
history  is  more  difficult  to  meet,  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  it  at  all  in  any  purely  intellectual  fashion.  The  thoughtful 
Christian  of  to-day  often  looks  back  with  regret  to  his  un¬ 
instructed  days,  when  he  perhaps  felt  no  difficulty  about  the 
historicity  of  the  Virgin  Birth  or  the  Resurrection  or  the  other 
miracles  associated  with  Jesus.  You  simply  cannot  hope  ever 
to  prove  or  disprove  such  things  by  the  mere  rules  of  historical 
evidence,  and  they  never  really  were  so  proved  or  disproved. 
Our  attitude  towards  them  will  be  decided  by  more  general  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  the  ways  of  thinking  of  a  generation  different 
from  our  own,  which  saw  miracles  where  we  should  find  other 
explanations,  or  the  possibilities  of  a  Personality  admittedly 
unique  amongst  the  sons  of  men,  and  of  new  powers  emerging 
in  him  which  are  not  seen  in  men  of  lesser  breed.  But  what 
would  be  the  value  of  a  religious  faith  which  was  no  more  than 
intellectual  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument?  It  might 
still  leave  the  will  of  man  unmoved,  still  be  utterly  fruitless  in 
moral  or  religious  result.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  there  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  belief  reasonable,  sufficient  data  for  the  eternal 
truths  to  gleam  through  the  muddy  vesture  of  our  documents. 
The  very  lack  of  complete  historical  proof  in  certain  cases  may 
constitute  a  moral  challenge;  are  we  making  the  intellectual 
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uncertainty  an  excuse  for  thrusting  aside  the  related  moral  or 
religious  appeal?  This  is  the  line  of  argument  which  Browning 
employed  so  forcefully  in  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  outworn.  The  historian  himself  must  often  state  a  con¬ 
viction  which  he  cannot  prove  on  the  ground  of  precise  evidence. 
The  Christian  not  less  may  say,  “  I  accept  this  death  on  the  Cross 
and  even  this  deliverance  from  death  as  essentially  true,  though 
I  cannot  understand  its  mode  and  manner;  the  influence  of  this 
faith  on  all  subsequent  history  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
think  it  historically  untrue,  and  my  own  experience  confirms 
history.” 

But  this,  someone  may  say,  is  to  remove  revelation  from 
the  common  ground  of  evidence  and  reason,  and  to  make  its 
appeal  purely  subjective,  a  matter  of  individual  likes  and  dislikes. 
Well,  part  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  part  of  its  evidence,  does 
consist  in  such  an  appeal  to  the  individual.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
revelation,  it  has  not  revealed  God  until  it  has  made  me  see  Him 
and  won  me  to  loyal  obedience  and  trust.  Dr.  Edwyn  Bevan 
concludes  his  skilful  and  eminently  just  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  with  the  words  : — “  the  impulse  to  believe  itself  must 
come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  the  direct  perception  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  life  is  the  life  most  worth  living.  For  those  who  have 
it  the  perception  is  a  supernatural  call — which,  according  as  they 
will,  they  may  follow  or  they  may  refuse.”  Our  argument  has 
been  that  this  is  of  the  very  nature  of  religion  at  its  highest, 
that  it  neither  desires  to,  nor  can,  constrain  men  into  an  unwilling 
obedience,  and  that  the  training  of  the  believer  into  a  service 
which  is  perfect  liberty  is  far  other  than  a  dictation  of  orders. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  useless  to  compare  the  great  religions  as  a 
mere  spectator  of  them,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  prove  that  any 
one  of  them  has  absolute  authority.  When  Festus  wished  to 
explain  the  faith  of  his  prisoner  Paul  to  King  Agrippa,  he  could 
sum  it  up  neatly  in  a  sentence.  He  said  that  the  Jews  “  had 
certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own  religion,  and  of  one 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.”  That  is 
what  it  meant  to  the  mere  spectator — “  one  Jesus  who  was  dead, 
whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.”  But  think  of  what  that 
affirmed  fact  meant  to  Paul  himself,  standing  within  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  isolated  event  of  history.  Phrase 
after  phrase  of  the  apostle’s  burning  speech  leaps  into  mind  as 
we  try  to  measure  what  he  meant  by  affirming  that  Christ  still 
lives — “  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead — that  I 
may  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  becoming  conformed  unto  His 
death — ye  died  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God — I  live» 
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and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  That  is  how  the 
bare  formula  of  a  faith  glows  and  quivers  with  iridescent  light 
when  we  know  it  from  within. 

One  thing  we  can  claim  for  the  Christian  religion  amongst 
the  faiths  of  history,  even  whilst  we  look  on  it  from  without.  At 
the  centre  of  its  alleged  revelation  there  stands  a  man  unique  in 
quality,  standing  in  a  unique  relation  to  it,  and  offering  a  unique 
Gospel.  We  cannot  compare  Jesus  as  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
with  Zarathushtra  or  Buddha  or  Socrates  or  Muhammad;  none 
of  them  claims  or  holds  the  same  relation  to  God  or  man.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  indeed  largely  parallel  with  that  of  the 
best  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis;  but  Jesus,  living  and  dying,  is  far 
more  in  himself  than  they.  The  Gospel,  also,  which  springs  from 
his  historic  life  on  earth,  is  unlike  any  other  offered  to  men.  Its 
peculiar  quality  has  been  admirably  summarised  by  Karl  Holl ; — 
“  Jesus  inverts,  as  we  may  say,  the  customary  relations  of  religion 
and  morality.  Every  other  religion,  at  least  every  other  religion 
of  high  ideals,  bases  the  personal  relation  to  God  on  the  right 
conduct  of  man.  The  more  moral  a  man  is — using  the 
term  ‘  moral  ’  in  the  widest  sense,  so  as  to  include  ritual  duties — 
the  nearer  he  stands  to  God.  But  for  Jesus,  God  begins  the  other 
way  round.  It  is  He  who  creates  something  new  with  forgive¬ 
ness.  From  this  there  springs  a  real,  close  and  warm  relation  to 
God,  and  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  morality  which  can  venture 
to  take  God  Himself  as  its  pattern.” 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  He 
actualised  it  in  history  by  His  whole  attitude  towards  men.  The 
revelation  of  this  truth  is  pre-eminently  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  all  else  is  subsidiary  to  this.  The  fact  that  this  revelation 
came  into  history  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  which  for  us  lies 
in  an  ancient  and  remote  world,  casts  no  reflection  on  its  eternal 
truth.  In  these  days,  we  are  not  likely  to  claim,  as  did  some  of 
the  Victorians,  that  history  inevitably  moves  onward  and  upward 
by  the  constant  evolution  of  something  better,  always  leaving 
behind  its  own  past.  That  is  not  true  of  civilisation,  or  art  or 
music  or  philosophy  or  any  of  the  spiritual  sides  of  man’s  nature, 
even  if  it  be  true  of  the  material.  In  all  spiritual  achievements, 
and  most  of  all  in  religion,  we  rise  above  the  time-process,  even 
whilst  we  work  through  it.  History  itself  is  the  tribunal  by  which 
all  such  claims  must  at  last  be  tried,  and  in  a  wider  sense  than 
Newman’s  use  of  the  words,  “  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,” 
or  if  you  like,  “  Weltgeschichte  ist  Weltgericht.” 

Let  us  recall  Lessing’s  moving  parable  of  the  three  rings  in 
Nathan  der  Weise.  In  a  certain  family  a  magic  ring  was  handed 
down  as  an  heirloom  from  father  to  son.  It  was  to  be  given 
to  the  best  beloved,  and  it  had  the  power  to  make  its  wearer 
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beloved  of  God  and  man.  A  father  who  had  three  sons  could 
not  decide  which  he  loved  best,  so  he  had  two  other  rings  made 
exactly  like  the  ring  of  power,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  three. 
After  his  death,  they  were  inclined  to  quarrel  as  to  which  had 
the  original  ring,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to  a  wise  judge, 
claiming  that  each  had  received  his  ring  from  his  father’s  hand. 
The  judge  pointed  out  that  the  ring  of  power  would  itself  decide 
the  issue  in  the  course  of  time,  for  the  most  loving  and  beloved 
would  be  its  wearer.  Lessing  has  in  mind  those  three  religions  of 
revelation,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  with  which  we  have 
been  chiefly  concerned.  He  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  men  choose,  and  that  conduct  is  all  that 
matters.  He  does  mean,  however,  that  the  final  proof  of  doctrine 
is  in  life,  which  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  expect  from  a 
revelation  made  through  life. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  parable  of  Anatole  France  of  the 
king  who  desired  in  his  youth  to  possess  a  universal  history,  that 
he  might  learn  its  lessons.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  his  learned 
men  brought  him  a  dozen  camels,  each  bearing  500  volumes,  but 
the  busy  king  said,  "  Kindly  abridge.”  After  long  periods  they 
brought  smaller  and  smaller  editions,  till  at  last  the  secretary 
brought  a  single  fat  volume — to  find  the  aged  king  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  The  old  man  sighed,  “  I  shall  die  without  knowing  the 
history  of  mankind.”  “  Your  majesty,”  said  the  scholar,  “  I  will 
summarise  it  for  you  in  three  words :  They  were  bom,  they 
suffered,  they  died.” 

It  is  revelation,  and  the  faith  in  revelation  which  makes  the 
difference  between  those  two  views  of  human  history. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 
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Preaching  to  the  Times. 

An  old  Puritan  preacher,  who  was  once  gently  rebuked 
because  he  seemed  studiously  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
current  events  in  bis  sermons,  is  reported  to  have  justified  his 
attitude  by  remarking ;  “  While  so  many  men  are  preaching  to 
the  times,  at  least  one  brother  may  be  allowed  to  preach  for 
eternity.”  Taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  primarily  intended, 
that  reply  may  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  a  conception  of  the 
work  of  preaching  with  which  no  preacher  with  a  genuine  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  his  calling  will  quarrel. 
True,  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  old  Puritan  and  eschew  in  our 
pulpit  ministrations  all  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  day.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  why  our  sermons  should  lack  what  is  termed 
“  topical  interest  ”  ;  indeed,  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  out 
for  topical  preaching  in  this  sense,  since  anything  which  enables 
us  to  make  contact  with  the  minds  of  our  hearers  is  useful  and 
legitimate.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  we  acquire 
what  Prof.  George  Jackson  describes  as  the  habit  of  “  suburban 
preaching,”  by  which  is  meant  “  not  preaching  to  people  who  live 
in  the  suburbs,  but  preaching  that  is  itself  suburban,  which  makes 
its  home  in  the  fringes  and  outskirts  of  Christian  truth,  rather 
than  in  the  centre  and  the  citadel.”  We  miss  the  real  essence  of 
the  Gospel  and  neglect  the  real  business  of  our  calling  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  lecturing  on  the  “  topics  of  the  hour,”  or 
with  reading  charming  essays  on  matters  of  little  importance. 
The  danger  of  becoming  “  suburban  ”  preachers  is  by  no  means 
a  negligible  one;  and  it  was  against  the  tendency  most  of  us 
feel  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  miss  the  central  verities  of 
our  faith  that  the  old  Puritan  preacher  was  guarding  and 
protesting. 

Yet  when  we  come  to  consider  closely  the  reply  that  he  gave 
to  his  critic  we  see  that  it  is  invalidated  by  what  may  be  called 
“  the  fallacy  of  a  false  antithesis.”  Surely  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  preach  to  his  own  day  and  generation  without  thereby 
ceasing  to  proclaim  the  age-long  and  ageless  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Surely  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  can  address  himself  to  “  the 
times  ”  without  thereby  ceasing  to  preach  "  for  eternity.” 
Indeed,  what  justification  has  he  for  preaching  at  all,  unless  in 
his  preaching  he  is  trying  to  relate  the  eternal  to  the  temporal, 
the  abiding  to  the  transient,  the  everlasting  truths  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives?  The 
business  of  the  Gospel  preacher  is,  in  the  language  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  “  to  bid  eternal  truth  be  present  fact.”  He  must  seek 
to  make  the  verities  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  independent  of 
every  age,  effective  and  operative  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  his 
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own  age.  The  message  of  Christianity  is  par  excellence  the 
message  of  Eternal  Life;  and  Eternal  Life  involves,  as  Dr. 
Forsyth  was  so  fond  of  emphasising,  "  the  conquest  of  time  by 
eternity.”  And  if  it  means,  this,  it  also  most  certainly  means 
that  the  truths  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  be  related,  in  our 
preaching,  to  temporal  facts  and  existing  conditions.  The 
preacher  must  preach  to  “  the  times  ”  as  well  as  “  for  eternity  ”  ; 
and  he  has  no  mandate  to  do  either  unless  he  is  doing  both  as 
integral  parts  of  one  supreme  function  or  service. 

Now  this  fact  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
preacher  in  whatever  age  he  lives.  But  the  thing  that  concerns 
us  is  this  :  what  is  its  meaning  for  us  who  are  preaching  to-day? 

(a)  Well,  the  first  thing  it  means  is  just  this,  that  we  re¬ 
member  always  in  our  preaching  that  we  are  living  at  the  present 
time.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  his  own  age,  then  it  is  our  duty,  living  as  we  are 
in  the  twentieth  century,  to  preach  to  our  own  day,  and  not  to  any 
preceding  age.  That  means  we  must  be  modern  (which  does  not 
necessarily  mean  “  modernist  ”)  in  our  presentation  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  must  translate  those  truths  into  the 
language  of  to-day,  if  we  would  make  ourselves  intelligible  to  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day.  While  we  recognise  that  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  principles  revealed  in  the  Gospel  cannot 
be  bound  down  to  any  particular  age,  we  must  also  recognise 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  interpret  these  principles  to  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  in  attempting  to  do 
this — the  danger  lest  the  minister  become  a  sort  of  “  religious 
weathercock,”  altering  his  message  with  every  change  of  the 
winds  that  blow  from  the  regions  of  modern  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  But  we  shall  successfully  guard  ourselves  against  this 
danger,  if  we  have  laid  firm  hold  on  the  unchanging  Gospel  in 
thought  and  experience.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognise 
that  while  the  truth  of  God  is  immutable,  the  form  in  which  that 
truth  is  expressed  must  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the 
age  in  which  the  preacher  lives  and  does  his  work.  The  sane 
preacher  does  not  alter  his  Gospel,  but  neither  does  he  refuse  to 
alter  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  his  hearers.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  not  speak  in  the 
antiquated  language  of  by-gone  generations,  but  will  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  people  to  whom  he  seeks  to  deliver  his  message. 
He  v/ill  face  the  necessity — more  than  once  stressed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Maclaren — of  reminting  the  religious  vocabulary  of 
former  days,  so  that  the  great  words  of  the  Gospel  may  once 
more  be  put  into  circulation  in  men’s  lives  with  the  Divine 
image  and  superscription  clearly  stamped  upon  them.  And  that 
surely  is  the  way  of  wisdom !  We  cannot  fight  an  up-to-date 
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Devil  with  out-of-date  weapons;  we  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
modern  man  for  Jesus  Christ,  if  our  message  is  presented  in 
language  that  he  does  not  understand,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  unfamiliar  and  worn-out  language  of  a  previous 
generation. 

(b)  But  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  language;  it  goes  much 
deeper  than  that.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  understanding  the 
conditions  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  of  trying  to  meet 
those  conditions  with  sympathy,  yet  with  conviction.  And  it 
is  just  here  that  those  of  us  who  are  called  upon  to  preach  the 
Christian  message  to-day  find  most  difficulty.  It  has  never  been 
easy  to  proclaim  the  Gospel;  to-day  it  seems  harder  than  ever. 
In  the  days  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  “  offence  of  the  Cross  ” 
men  had  to  be  won  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  i.e.,  from 
one  form  of  religion  to  another  and  higher  form.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  are  faced  with  a  very  different  situation.  There 
are  so  many  people — and  they  are  an  increasing  number — who 
have  no  religion  worth  speaking  of.  They  have  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  organised  Christianity  (and,  for  most  of  them,  that 
means  Christianity  per  se)  and  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  non¬ 
religion.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  living  in  the  backwash  of  the  greatest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Despite  the  glib  talk  about  war 
being  a  precursor  of  religious  revival,  we  are  now  far  enough 
away  from  that  tremendous  social  and  moral  upheaval  to  realise 
that  the  works  of  the  Devil  can  never,  of  themselves,  help 
forward  the  Kingdom  of  God.  One  definite  outcome  of  the  War 
is  the  uprush  of  a  subtle  practical  materialism  with  which  the 
Church  is  faced  at  the  present  rime.  Many  people  now-a-days 
seem  to  regard  “  the  life  that  now  is  ”  as  the  only  life  that 
counts;  with  the  result  that  they  are  entirely  unconcerned  about 
spiritual  values.  They  have  so  camouflaged  their  fundamental 
spiritual  needs  that  they  do  not  recognise  them;  and  so  they 
have  come  to  regard  Christianity,  not  so  much  as  untrue  (about 
the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  Gospel  they  are  not  usually  concerned), 
but  as  unnecessary.  To  them  religion  is  an  impertinence.  It 
is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  kind  of  life  they  wish  to  lead;  and 
the  Church  is  an  effete  institution  for  which  they  have  no  further 
use. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
modern  scholarship  has  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith.  People  are  aware,  in  a  general  sort  of  way, 
that  the  Christian  documents  have  been  subjected  to  the  keenest 
scrutiny  by  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  day;  they  have  seen  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  references,  none  too  happy,  and 
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often  quite  erroneous,  to  the  “  findings  ”  of  various  kinds  of 
critics ;  they  have  read  the  religious  “  confessions  ”  of  leading 
novelists  and  scientists.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  they  have 
gained  the  impression  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  message. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
to-day  do  not  know  what  Christianity  really  is.  In  their  minds 
it  is  usually  associated,  or  even  identified,  with  antiquated  views 
of  the  Bible  and  religion  that  have  long  since  been  exploded  by 
Christian  scholars  themselves;  and  because  they  can  no  longer 
accept  these  antiquated  views  they  think  that  it  is  Christianity 
itself  they  are  rejecting.  They  confuse  mistaken  interpretations, 
and  even  caricatures,  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Gospel  as  Jesus 
gave  it. 

Now  it  is  these  intellectual  and  practical  difficulties  that  we 
have  both  to  understand  and  to  meet,  though  it  is  usually  easier 
to  do  the  former  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be 
unduly  depressed  by  these  conditions.  They  present  the  preacher 
with  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity;  and  he  must  not 
decline  the  challenge  nor  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

(c)  But  to  do  this  work  effectively  and  successfully  there 
are  certain  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  demanded.  For  one  thing, 
the  preacher  must  possess  the  power  to  sympathise  with  the 
intellectual  and  practical  difficulties  of  his  contemporaries,  even 
when  he  can  see  how  crude,  or  how  unnecessary,  these  difficulties 
are.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  religious  perplexity  in  the 
world,  even  though  much  ihat  passes  for  “  honest  doubt  ”  has 
its  roots  in  moral  delinquency  and  moral  impotence;  and  we 
must  try  to  meet  this  perplexity  in  a  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing  spirit,  never  failing  to  exhibit  what  Matthew  Arnold 
spoke  of  as  “  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Jesus.”  Otherwise, 
with  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world,  we  shall  fail  to  help 
those  who  need  our  aid,  and  may  even  drive  them  further  into 
the  wilderness  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  is  said  that  when  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  once  confessed  to  Keble  that  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  problem  of  inspiration,  he  received  a  most 
astounding  reply.  "  Most  people,”  said  Keble,  “  who  have  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  question  of  inspiration  are  too  wicked  to  be 
reasoned  with.”  We  may  not  be  so  fooli.sh  as  to  make  such  a 
wicked  retort  to  people  who  are  unsettled  in  their  minds  about 
religion,  but  it  is  quite  easy  for  us  to  be  impatient  and 
unsympathetic.  Against  such  a  temper  we  must  ever  be  on  our 
guard.  Nothing  distresses  discerning  members  of  our  congre¬ 
gation  more  than  the  cheap  and  easy  dismissal  of  people’s 
religious  difficulties  by  the  man  in  the  pulpit;  unless  it  be  the 
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vulgar  abuse  of  “modem  knowledge  ”  by  a  preacher  who  has 
obviously  made  no  attempt  to  understand  (which  does  not 
necessarily  mean  to  accept)  the  various  movements  of  thought 
in  his  own  age. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  preacher  must  be  able  to  present 
the  Gospel  against  the  intellectual  background  of  to-day.  The 
fact  that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  consists  of  eternal  elements 
which  time  can  never  antiquate  does  not  relieve  the  Christian 
messenger  of  the  duty  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  in  the  terms  of 
his  own  age;  indeed,  it  is  this  very  fact  that  imposes  this  duty 
upon  him.  We  cannot  expect  to  win  the  twentieth-century  man 
to  Christ  by  the  exposition  of  a  theology  that  was  shaped  in  a 
previous  age.  However  sufficient  such  a  theology  may  have  been 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  formulated,  it  is  inadequate  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  to-day.  True  religion  is  a  form  of  life- 
experience;  theology  is  the  attempt  to  explicate  and  explain  the 
specific  experiences  in  which  religion  consists.  The  essential 
elements  in  religion  are  “  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ”  ;  theologies  are  temporary  and  transient  forms  of  thinking 
which,  to  be  vital  and  effective,  must  be  relevant  to  the  life  of 
the  age  to  which  they  are  offered  and  for  which  they  are 
formulated. 

It  further  follows  that  the  preacher  must  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  unessential  aspects  of  his 
message.  There  is  much  that  is  associated  with  present-day 
Christianity  that  is  not  really  integral  to  the  Gospel.  Some 
things  belong  to  the  circumference  of  the  faith,  and  others  are 
quite  outside  the  circle  of  genuine  Christian  thought  altogether. 
It  is  disastrous,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  bring  them  into  the  centre 
and  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel. 
We  may  be  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  reliability  of 
the  patriarchal  records  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  story  of  the  run-away  prophet  who  found  himself 
involved  in  a  strange  encounter  with  a  great  fish  is  literal  history. 
But  after  all,  the  eternal  validity  of  the  Gospel  does  not  depend 
either  upon  the  credibility  of  Genesis  or  upon  the  edibility  of 
Jonah;  and  we  do  not  help  men  if  we  insist  that  these  things 
are  the  very  “  bone  and  marrow  ”  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  The 
“  all  or  nothing  ”  policy  does  not  help  us  to  make  men  into 
earnest  Christians,  as  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  proves.  Newman,  Keble,  Pusey,  Froude,  and  the 
others,  demanded  that  men  should  either  believe  or  disbelieve 
everything  that  was  subsumed  under  the  heading  of  Christianity 
as  they  understood  it.  They  made  no  distinction  between  the 
accidentals  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith;  they  urged  upon 
men  the  false  antithesis  “  all  or  nothing  ”  ;  and  while  they  made 
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many  converts,  they  also  made  more  sceptics  in  Oxford  than  the 
whole  of  anti-Christian  propaganda  of  the  time  put  together. 
Preaching  to  the  times  certainly  calls  for  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  accidental 
to  the  Gospel. 

{d)  One  final  thing  may  be  said.  We  must  meet  the  false 
philosophies  of  the  present  day  with  a  philosophy  that  is 
definitely  Christian,  a  philosophy  that  is  based  upon  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  upon 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  that  religious 
experience  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  the  primitive  and 
classic  record.  We  live  in  an  age  of  false  philosophies,  though 
perhaps  our  age  is  not  peculiar  in  that  respect.  On  every  hand, 
we  are  being  offered  “  modem  substitutes  for  Christianity,”  some 
of  which  are  making  a  big  appeal  to  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  The  result  is  that  men  are  bewildered;  they  know  not 
where  to  turn.  The  needs  of  such  people  cannot  be  met  unless 
we  offer  them  an  adequate  Christian  view  of  God  and  the  world. 
It  is  no  good  simply  girding  at  philosophers  and  scientists,  and 
leaving  it  at  that.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  merely  to  pour 
scorn  on  men’s  religious  perplexities,  and  go  no  further.  Man 
is  endowed  with  a  “  rational  soul  ”  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
Schoolmen) ;  God  made  him  to  think,  as  well  as  to  feel  and  act ; 
and  no  religion  can  long  prove  satisfactory  unless  it  offer  to  men 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  life.  To  deny  that  fact  is  to 
despise  the  work  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Church — men  to 
whom  the  Church  owes  far  more  than  it  has  generally  recognised, 
for  it  has  often  crucified  its  thinkers  and  usually  canonised  its 
ecclesiastics  and  evangelists.  Where  would  the  Church  be  to¬ 
day  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  great  Christian  apologists 
of  the  first  three  centuries — Aristides,  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and 
others?  These  men  made  it  their  business  to  re-state  the  Gospel 
in  the  language  of  their  own  day  so  as  to  win  the  thoughtful 
people  of  the  age.  And  thoughtful  people,  let  us  remember,  have 
souls  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  those  thoughtless  people  who  never 
think,  but  who,  when  they  think  they  think,  are  merely  re¬ 
arranging  their  prejudices. 

Every  age  has  laid  upon  it  the  necessity  of  working  out,  in 
its  own  terms,  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life;  and  none  the  less 
is  that  true  of  our  age.  It  is  a  duty  that  we  must  perform.  And 
only  by  performing  it  as  well  as  we  are  able  by  Grod’s  grace  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit  can  we  draw  the  sting  of  the  anti- 
Christian  philosophies  that  abound  on  every  hand,  and  succeed 
in  our  task  of  bidding  "  eternal  truth  be  present  fact.”  We  serve 
our  day  and  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God  by 
“  preaching  to  the  times.”  JOHN  PITTS. 


Baptist  Work  in  Jamaica  Before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Missionaries. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  sent  from  England  to 
Jamaica  in  1813,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  help  from  the 
leaders  of  small  Baptist  communities  of  slaves  and  coloured 
people.  For  some  time  men  like  Dr.  Ryland  had  been  concerned 
that  something  should  be  done  in  the  West  Indies.  “  I  have 
waited  for  several  years  with  great  anxiety  for  someone  to  send,” 
he  wrote,  as  early  as  1807.  What  manner  of  men  were  they 
who  asked  for  help?  How  came  they  to  turn  towards  England? 
What  sort  of  churches  were  under  their  leadership?  How  had 
these  churches  come  into  existence  ?  The  full  story  of  the 
romantic  and  unexpected  beginnings  of  Baptist  work  in  Jamaica 
is  now  lost,  probably  beyond  recovery,  but  some  information  is 
available,  and  there  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  Library  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  House,  London,  a  copy  of  "  T he  Covenant  of 
the  Anabaptist  Church,  begun  in  America,  December  1777,  and 
in  Jamaica,  December  1783.”  This  church  had  George  Liele  as 
its  minister,  and  he  and  Moses  Baker  were  the  best  known  of  the 
Baptist  leaders  at  the  time  that  the  first  agent  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  reached  Jamaica.  What  follows  has  been 
collected  from  various  sources,  chiefly  from  contemporary  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  early  records  of  the  B.M.S.,  and  it  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  interesting  and  important 
Church  Covenant. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  there  was 
a  considerable  emigration  from  the  States  to  certain  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  and  particularly  to  Jamaica.  W.  J.  Gardner,  in 
his  History  of  Jamaica  (London,  18/3)  says  :  “  Early  in  January 
1783,  when  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  United  States 
had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  colonists,  about  four  hundred 
white  families,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  of  their 
negro  slaves,  arrived  in  Jamaica,  preferring  a  colony  still  under 
imperial  rule  to  residing  under  a  new  and  untried  republican 
government.”  Among  those  who  journeyed  oversea  atwaut  this 
time  was  George  Liele.  Dr.  Rippon  was  put  in  touch  with  him 
seven  years  later  by  a  Baptist  minister  in  South  Carolina,  and 
elicited  from  Liele  himself  certain  facts  about  his  strange  story, 
which  were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Baptist  Register. 
Liele  was  a  negro  slave,  born  in  Virginia.  When  young  he 
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worked  in  several  parts  of  America,  settling  finally  in  New 
Georgia.  His  father  was  said  to  have  been  a  godly  man,  but  it 
was  in  Georgia,  about  1780,  that  Liele  was  converted.  He  was 
baptised  by  a  Baptist  minister,  and  at  once  began  Christian 
work  among  his  fellow-negroes  on  the  plantations.  His  owner, 
Henry  Sharp,  was  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist  Church,  and  gave  him 
his  freedom,  encouraging  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  preaching 
gifts.  Rippon’s  correspondent  speaks  of  Liele’s  planting  “  the 
first  Baptist  Church  in  Savannah.”  It  appears  that  he  remained 
there  until  its  evacuation  by  the  British.  Sharp  was  killed  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  Liele,  who  had  remained  in  the 
service  of  his  family  although  free,  suffered  imprisonment.  A 
certain  Colonel  Kirkland  befriended  him,  and  together  they 
left  America  for  Jamaica.  “  At  the  evacuation  of  the  country,” 
wrote  Liele  to  Rippon,  in  1791,  “  I  was  partly  obliged  to  come  to 
Jamaica  as  an  indented  servant  for  money  I  owed  him,  he  pro¬ 
mising  to  be  my  friend  in  this  country.” 

On  his  arrival  in  Kingston  in  1783,  Liele  was  employed  for 
a  while  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica;  afterwards  he  supported 
himself  by  cultivating  some  land,  and  acting  as  a  carrier.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  the  early  thirties.  The  godlessness  of  the 
place  filled  him  with  concern,  and  he  began  boldly  preaching  on  the 
Kingston  racecourse,  forming,  with  a  handful  of  other  American 
refugees,  a  little  Baptist  Church.  Almost  at  once  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  teaching  sedition,  but  when  the  day 
of  the  trial  came  no  accusers  appeared,  and  he  was  released. 
There  was  much  opposition  to  be  met.  The  life  of  Kingston 
was  in  general  wild  and  dissolute.  A  story  has  been  preserved 
of  three  young  men  riding  in  upon  a  little  company  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  giving  the  bread  to  their  horses ;  nor  was 
it  forgotten  that  one  of  them  later  became  insane  and  another 
was  drowned  in  the  harbour.  But  so  effectively  did  Liele  pro¬ 
claim  his  message  of  faith  in  Christ  that  in  seven  years  he  had 
baptised  five  hundred  people,  over  three  hundied  of  whom  had 
joined  his  church.  ”  At  Kingston  I  baptise  in  the  sea,  at  Spanish 
Town  in  the  river,  and  at  convenient  places  in  the  country,” 
he  wrote  to  Rippon.  “We  have,  together  with  well-wishers  and 
followers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  about  fifteen  hundred 
people.”  In  the  same  letter  he  spoke  of  “  the  whole  island  under 
arms  ” — “  Several  of  our  members  and  a  deacon  were  obliged 
to  be  on  duty  and  I,  being  trumpeter  to  the  troop  of  horse  in 
Kingston,  am  frequently  called  upon.”  Already  in  1791  the  need 
for  a  permanent  building  for  the  church  was  acute  and  an  appeal 
for  help  was  made.  A  number  of  white  men,  including  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  Jamaica  historian,  responded  generously,  and  in 
1793  the  first  dissenting  chapel  in  the  island  was  built.  There 
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remained  a  debt  on  it,  however,  and  troubles  over  this  led  to 
Liele’s  second  imprisonment.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
for  long,  and  his  creditors  were  ultimately  paid  in  full. 
Inquiries  were  made  of  Rippon  as  to  the  cost  of  a  bell  which 
could  be  heard  two  miles  off. 

Of  Liele’s  subsequent  history  not  a  great  deal  is  known. 
For  some  years  he  was  in  correspondence  with  England,  and 
Rippon  sent  him  some  books.  It  is  reported  that  in  1822,  that  is, 
some  years  after  the  Baptist  missionaries  had  arrived  in  Jamaica, 
he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  this  country.  It  was  some  time  after 
1825  that  he  died,  for  William  Knibb  attended  his  funeral.  The 
impression  left  by  the  few  records  we  have  is  of  a  powerful 
and  enthusiastic  figure.  The  church  covenant  is  a  strange  docu¬ 
ment  in  many  ways,  but  that  also  bears  the  mark  of  a  vigorous 
and  devoted  personality.  It  was  Rippon’s  contact  with  Liele  that 
drew  the  attention  of  the  English  denominational  authorities  to 
what  was  going  on  in  Jamaica.  Before  long  they  came  to  know 
of  other  coloured  leaders. 

About  1787  Liele  had  baptised  a  certain  Moses  Baker,  a 
mulatto  barber,  also  from  the  States.  At  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  in  1783  he  had  come  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  child. 
Although  he  had  had  some  contact  with  Anglicans  in  America, 
he  was  a  worldly  and  intemperate  man.  For  some  time  he  had 
a  small  shop  in  Kingston,  and  then  secured  some  land  to  cultivate 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  town.  Under  the  influence  of  an 
old  black  man  named  Cupid  Wilkin,  Baker’s  wife  began  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  just  about  the  same  time  her  husband  became 
seriously  ill,  his  sight  being  badly  affected.  The  estate  on  which 
Baker  worked  belonged  to  a  Quaker,  Isaac  Lascelles  Winn. 
There  were  thus  various  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
leading  in  the  end  to  his  change  of  heart  and  baptism  by  George 
Liele.  Winn,  almost  at  once,  suggested  that  Baker  be  employed 
to  instruct  the  negroes  on  the  estate  “  in  religious  and  moral 
principles.”  Such  an  action  reflects  credit  both  on  the  Quaker 
and  the  ex-barber.  Moses  Baker  commenced  a  vigorous  attack 
on  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  formed  a  “  small  society  ”  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Liele.  He  met  with  considerable  success, 
on  one  occasion  baptising  in  one  day  more  than  a  hundred 
persons.  When  Winn  died.  Baker  passed  into  the  employ  of 
Samuel  Vaughan,  for  whose  slaves  he  did  the  same  kind  of 
service.  There  was  opposition  to  be  met  with,  not  only  from 
some  of  the  slaves,  but  also  from  unfriendly  planters.  Baker 
was  often  charged  with  sedition  and  was  in  personal  danger  on 
many  occasions.  His  reputation  grew,  however,  and  his  influence, 
until  in  1806  the  Jamaican  Assembly  passed  a  law  preventing  all 
teaching  and  preaching  on  the  plantations.  It  remained  in  force 
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for  eight  years,  and  was  a  sad  blow  to  men  like  Liele  and  Baker, 
and  the  latter  seems  to  have  appealed  direct  to  England  for  help. 
John  Rowe,  the  first  Baptist  missionary,  went  at  once  to  Baker 
on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica  in  1814,  and  though  from  the  first  the 
B.M.S.  work  was  carried  on  independently,  very  friendly  relations 
existed  between  the  missionaries  and  the  coloured  leader.  Rowe 
was  instrumental  in  influencing  Baker’s  son,  and  when  the 
missionary  died  in  1816,  it  was  Baker  who  sent  home  an  account 
of  his  last  days.  Two  descriptions  of  Baker  are  worth  quoting. 
The  first  comes  from  1813  from  a  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  a  family  much 
respected  in  Jamaica :  “  He  appeared  a  plain,  home-spun  man, 
rugged  as  a  honeycomb  rock;  his  eyes  were  then  failing;  his 
head  was  bound  with  a  handkerchief,  for  he  had  suffered  torture 
in  America,  which  had  injured  both  his  ears  and  eyes.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  no  common  man.  His  language  was 
direct,  and  his  demeanour  was  marked  with  simplicity.”  In  1821 
the  missionary,  James  Coultart,  visited  Baker,  who  was  then 
quite  without  his  sight.  He  found  a  crowded  chapel,  and 
examined  the  negro  children  who  were  able  to  repeat  a  number 
of  Watts’s  hymns  and  other  verses.  “  Baker  was  neither 
superstitious  nor  enthusiastic,”  he  wrote.  “  He  possessed  good, 
plain  common-sense;  he  spoke  like  a  spiritual-minded  person, 
and  with  much  feeling.  He  was  decisive  and  firm  in  religious 
discipline;  always  consistent  and  influential.” 

One  other  of  these  coloured  men  deserves  mention — ^Thomas 
Nicholas  Swigle — for  a  number  of  his  letters  to  England  were 
printed  by  Rippon.  Swigle  was  baptised  by  Liele  and  wrote 
in  April,  1793  :  “  Our  beloved  minister  by  consent  of  the  church, 
appointed  me  deacon,  schoolmaster,  and  his  principal  helper.” 
Soon  after  he  seems  to  have  separated  from  Liele  and  to  have 
become  the  leader  of  a  second  church  in  Kingston,  which  had 
its  own  meeting-house.  In  1802  he  reported  that  since  becoming 
pastor  he  had  baptised  one  hundred  and  eleven  persons,  and  had 
about  five  hundred  people  in  all.  “  Our  church  consists  of  people 
of  colour  and  black  people;  some  of  free  condition,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  slaves  and  natives  from  the  different 
countries  of  Africa.  .  .  .  We  have  five  trustees  to  our  chapel 
and  burying-ground,  eight  deacons  and  six  exhorters.”  Later 
that  same  year  he  wrote  to  Rippon  describing  his  new  chapel  and 
recounting  a  visit  he  had  had  from  Moses  Baker,  who  was  in 
search  of  a  helper.  “  I  gave  him  Brother  George  Vineyard,  one 
of  our  Exhorters,  an  old  experienced  professor  (who  has  been 
called  by  grace  upwards  of  eighteen  years)  to  assist  him.  .  .  . 
Myself  and  brethren  were  at  Mr.  Liele’s  chapel  a  few  weeks  ago, 
at  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  elders;  he  is  well,  and  we  were 
friendly  together.” 
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In  Swigle’s  letters  there  are  references  to  other  coloured 
leaders — John  Gilbert,  George  Gibbs,  and  James  Pascall.  The 
first  was  a  free  black  man  who  worked  in  the  north  of  Jamaica. 
The  second,  who  had  come  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  laboured  around  Spanish  Town  and  formed  a  church 
which  practised  “  triune  immersion  ”  ;  he  died  in  1826,  and  our 
missionary  Phillippo  visited  the  places  in  which  he  had  worked, 
and  linked  some  of  his  converts  on  to  the  Spanish  Town  Baptist 
Church.  There  were  other  less  known  independent  evangelists, 
men  of  few  gifts,  but  of  real  consecration,  whose  work  prepared 
the  way  for  that  of  the  Baptist  missionaries.  “  Some  of  our  best 
people,”  so  runs  an  early  record,  “  came  from  the  churches  first 
formed  by  Liele,  Gibbs,  and  Moses  Baker.” 

All  this  work  owed  much  to  the  Church  Covenant  drawn  up 
by  George  Liele.  We  have  record  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  Rippon 
in  1792,  but  that  recently  found  in  the  Mission  House  Library 
is  dated  1796.  “  It  is  read,”  wrote  Liele,  “  once  a  month  here  on 
sacrament  meetings,  that  our  members  may  examine  if  they  live 
according  to  all  those  laws  which  they  professed,  covenanted  and 
agreed  to.”  In  an  earlier  letter  he  had  stated  that  all  his  four 
children  were  members  of  the  church,  the  youngest  being  but 
eleven  years  old.  Before  the  text  of  the  Covenant  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  elders  is  given,  twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  and  under¬ 
neath  it  is  stated  :  “We  bind  ourselves,  under  an  affirmation,  to 
do  duty  to  our  King,  Country,  and  Laws,  and  to  see  that  the 
affixed  Rules  are  duly  observed.”  Each  article  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  Biblical  references  printed  in  full,  but  here  only  noted. 
There  was  evidently  no  fear  of  the  name  “  Anabaptist,”  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  parish  register  of 
St.  James'  describes  John  Rowe  as  an  “  Anabaptist  Missionary.” 

The  Covenant  of  the  Anabaptist  Church. 

1.  We  are  of  the  Anabaptist  persuasion  because  we  believe  it 

agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.  ' 

Proof  : — (Matt.  iii.  1-3;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-18.) 

2.  We  hold  to  keep  the  Lord’s  Day  throughout  the  year,  in  a 
place  appointed  for  Public  Worship,  in  singing  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(Mark  xvi.  2,  5,  6;  Col.  iii.  16.) 

3.  We  hold  to  be  Baptised  in  a  river,  or  in  a  place  where  there 
is  much  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(Matt.  iii.  13,  16,  17;  Mark  xvi.  15,  16;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 
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4.  We  hold  to  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  obedience 
according  to  His  commands. 

(Mark  xiv.  22-24;  John  vi.  53-57.) 

5.  We  hold  to  the  ordinance  of  washing  one  another’s  feet 
(John  xiii.  2-17.) 

6.  We  hold  to  receive  and  admit  young  children  into  the  Church 
according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

(Luke  ii.  27-28;  Mark  x.  13-16.) 

7.  We  hold  to  pray  over  the  sick,  anointing  them  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

(James  v.  14,  15.) 

8.  We  hold  to  labouring  one  with  another  according  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

(Matt,  xviii.  15-18.) 

9.  We  hold  to  appoint  Judges  and  such  other  Officers  among 
us,  to  settle  any  matter  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 
(Acts  vi.  1-3.) 

10.  We  hold  not  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

(Genesis  ix.  6;  Matt.  xxvi.  51-52.) 

11.  We  are  forbidden  to  go  to  law  one  with  another  before  the 
unjust,  but  to  settle  any  matter  we  have  before  the  Saints. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  1-3.) 

12.  We  are  forbidden  to  swear  not  at  all  (sic). 

(Matt.  V.  33-37;  Jas.  v.  12.) 

13.  We  are  forbidden  to  eat  blood,  for  it  is  the  life  of  a  creature, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  meat  offered  to  idols. 
(Acts  XV.  29.) 

14.  We  are  forbidden  to  wear  any  costly  raiment,  such  as 
superfluity. 

(1  Peter  iii.  3,  4;  1  Timothy  ii.  9-10.) 

15.  We  permit  no  slaves  to  join  the  Church  without  first  having 
a  few  lines  from  their  owners  of  their  good  behaviour. 

(1  Peter  ii.  13-16;  1  Thess.  iii.  13.) 

16.  To  avoid  Fornication,  we  permit  none  to  keep  each  other, 
except  they  be  married  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

(1  Cor.  vii.  2;  Heb.  xiii.  4.) 

17.  If  a  slave  or  servant  misbehave  to  their  owners  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

(1  Tim.  i.  6;  Eph.  vi.  5;  1  Peter  ii.  18-22;  Titus  ii.  9-11.) 
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18.  If  any  one  of  this  Religion  should  transgress  and  walk  dis¬ 
orderly,  and  not  according  to  the  Commands  which  we  have 
received  in  this  Covenant,  he  will  be  censured  according  to- 
the  Word  of  God. 

(Luke  xii.  47-48.) 

19.  We  hold,  if  a  brother  or  sister  should  transgress  any  of 
these  articles  written  in  this  Covenant  so  as  to  become  a 
swearer,  a  fornicator,  or  adulterer;  a  covetous  person,  an 
idolater,  a  railer,  a  drunkard,  an  extortioner  or  whore¬ 
monger;  or  should  commit  any  abominable  sin,  and  do  not 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  he  or  she,  shall  be  put  away  from  among  us,  not  to  keep 
company,  nor  to  eat  with  him. 

(1  Cor.  V.  11-13.) 

20.  We  hold  if  a  Brother  or  Sister  should  transgress,  and 
•  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  he,  or  she,  after 
being  justly  dealt  with  agreeable  to  the  8th  article,  and  be 
put  out  of  the  Church,  that  they  shall  have  no  right  or  claim 
whatsoever  to  be  interred  into  the  Burying-ground  during 
the  time  they  are  put  out,  should  they  depart  life ;  but  should 
they  return  in  peace,  and  make  a  concession  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  they  shall  be 
received  into  the  Church  again  and  have  all  privileges  as 
before  granted. 

(2  John  i.  9-10;  Gal.  vi.  1,  2;  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.) 

21.  We  hold  to  all  the  other  Commandments,  Articles,  Cove¬ 
nants,  and  Ordinances,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
are  set  forth  by  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  which  are  not  written  in  this  Covenant,  and  to 
live  to  them  as  nigh  as  we  possibly  can,  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

(John  XV.  7-14.) 

FINIS. 

In  view  of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  here  revealed,  the 
danger  of  fanaticism  and  heresy,  the  difficulties  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  work  among  people  who  had  covenanted  in  this 
fashion,  and  the  special  responsibility  of  Englishmen  for  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Ryland  and  his  friends  did 
not  rest  till  they  were  able  to  send  missionaries  to  Jamaica. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


Pablo  Besson  of  Argentina. 

A  Challenging  Personality  and  a  Disturbing  Influence. 

PABLO  BESSON  passes  from  audacious  evangelical  activity 
into  passive  history  as  the  Baptist  pioneer  and  hero  of 
Argentina,  a  militant  protagonist  of  aggressive  evangelicalism 
and  a  valiant  champion  of  religious  liberty.  He  was  born  in 
Lods,  Switzerland,  on  April  4th,  1848,  into  an  atmosphere  of 
ecclesiastical  ferment  caused  chiefly  by  the  leaven  of  Vinet’s 
expositions  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  key  to 
the  whole  of  Besson’s  career  might  be  summed  up  in  Vinet’s 
teaching  that  “  liberty  is  less  a  right  than  a  duty  ”  ;  and  that  he 
had  to  do  “  more  than  claim  religious  liberty,  namely  to  make 
use  of  it.” 

The  formative  grace  of  God  can  be  traced  in  his  early 
preparation  for  the  special  work  to  which  he  was  destined  in 
Argentina.  His  father  was  an  able,  upright  minister  of  the 
National  Church  of  Switzerland,  a  stem  disciplinarian  who 
initiated  his  son  into  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  the  consequences 
of  disobedience.  His  godly  mother,  who  was  of  Waldensian 
origin,  unconsciously  put  iron  into  the  blood  and  will  of  her 
son  as  she  told  of  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  their  noble 
ancestors.  When  Besson  was  flushed  with  the  pride  of  success 
as  a  student,  the  recipient  of  honours  and  prizes,  and  of  praises 
from  parents  and  friends,  it  was  a  Christian  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances  who  quietly  and  affectionately  revealed  to  him  his 
need  of  something  beyond  himself.  He  told  the  story  in  later 
years.  “  I  was  proud  of  myself.  I  was  relying  on  self-effort. 
I  had  not  realised  that  I  was  a  sinner  who  needed  the  grace  of 
God  and  salvation  through  Christ.  Our  family  servant  told  me 
of  my  self-righteousness  and  self-sufficiency,  and  that  I  had  an 
inherited  but  not  an  experimental  religion.  She  prayed  with  me 
and  for  me.”  The  lad  Besson  was  challenged  and  disturbed; 
God  used  that  simple  message  to  introduce  him  to  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  give  him  a  new  but  life-long  viewpoint,  though 
it  was  only  afterwards  under  the  tuition  of  Luthardt  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic  that  he  gained  a  clear  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  stupendous  truth  of  justification  by  faith.  Under  Godet 
in  Neuchatel  he  assimilated  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  was  destined  so  deeply  to  affect  his  career.  Under 
Secretan  his  keen  philosophical  mind  was  developed,  and  Bovet 
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laid  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  its  con¬ 
comitants.  In  the  Leipsic  University  Delitzsch  and  Tischendorf 
initiated  him  into  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  so 
prepared  him  to  produce  a  Spanish  version  of  the  New  Testament 
which  will  be  an  abiding  contribution  to  evangelical  scholarship 
in  that  language. 

“  By  the  grace  of  God,”  as  he  himself  would  insist,  from  the 
spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  influences,  there  emerged  a  young 
man  of  challenging  personality  and  disturbing  activity.  He 
entered  the  lists  for  “  the  great  fight,”  and  until  body  and  mind 
were  worn  out  he  was  consistently  on  the  war-path.  Error, 
injustice,  wrong  and  sin  received  no  diplomatic  smiles  or  purring 
acquiescence  from  him.  Criticism  and  controversy,  tempered  by 
fairness  and  justice,  became  second  nature  to  him. 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  ordained  and  then 
elected  by  communal  vote  to  the  pastorate  of  the  National  Church 
at  Liniers.  He  has  told  us  that  it  was  very  pleasing  to  the  flesh 
to  be  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  parish.  Once  more  he  had  to  challenge 
himself  and  was  so  disturbed  that  he  challenged  and  disturbed 
the  National  Church  authorities,  by  resigning  his  charge  because 
of  the  conviction  that  a  State  Church  is  incompatible  with  the 
true  liberty  of  conscience.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  was  one 
who,  with  Professor  Godet  and  others,  formed  the  Free 
Church  of  Neuchatel.  In  1873  he  became  Pastor  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Lyons,  France;  and  there  challenged  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  municipal  authorities  who  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
Bibles  and  the  distribution  of  evangelical  literature.  He  engaged 
in  the  forbidden  colportage  work  and  distributed  tracts — and  for 
so  doing  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  was  possessed  of  an 
aggressive  missionary  spirit,  and  refused  to  subject  Christ’s 
commission  to  a  municipal  prohibition. 

Once  more  he  had  to  challenge  himself  and  then  disturbed 
the  Presbyterians  of  France  and  especially  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Leopold  Monod,  and  his  beloved  and  reverenced  professor.  Dr. 
F.  Godet,  by  accepting  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cretin.  He  had  become  convinced  that  infant  baptism  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  the  baptism  of 
believers  is  the  only  baptism  known  to  the  New  Testament. 
After  working  for  some  six  years  in  the  north  of  France  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with 
Pastor  Vincent  as  a  colleague  and  Denain  as  his  centre,  he  had 
to  challenge  himself  again.  Some  members  of  one  of  his  churches 
had  emigrated  to  Argentina.  Mathieu  Floris  wrote  pathetic 
letters  to  his  former  pastor  pleading  with  him  to  send  someone 
out  as  teacher.  Once  more  Besson  obeyed  his  conscience  and 
used  his  liberty  by  resigning  from  the  Mission  and  from  his 
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church.  Without  stipulating  for  salary  or  even  the  refund  of  his 
passage-money,  he  responded  to  the  call  from  Argentina. 

On  his  settlement  in  1881  at  Esperanza  in  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe,  he  discovered  that  those  stalwart  Baptist  pioneers  to 
whom  he  had  come  as  their  minister  were  suffering  under  serious 
civil  disabilities.  He  first  of  all  challenged  and  disturbed  the  local 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  municipal  authorities,  then  the 
provincial,  and  finally  the  national  ecclesiastical  and  Governmental 
power. 

Baptismal  certificates,  issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  all  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Anglicans  for  the  English,  by 
the  Presbyterians  for  the  Scotch,  by  the  Lutherans  for  the  Danish 
and  Germans,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (with  State 
authority,  if  you  please,  as  though  it  were  the  established  church 
of  the  United  States !)  for  North  Americans,  were  the  only 
legally  valid  birth  certificates.  The  unchristened  children  of  those 
hardy  Baptists  had  no  legal  rights  because  they  could  produce 
no  baptismal  certificates.  “  The  only  proof  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  of  Baptists  is  their  existence,”  was  the  challenging 
assertion  of  the  irate  Besson,  as  he  pressed  the  Government  for 
the  establishment  of  the  civil  registry  of  births. 

He  also  found  that  in  those  districts  there  were  only  Roman 
Catholic  cemeteries.  Protestants  were  denied  permission  to  bury 
their  dead  in  these,  and  the  ban  was  particularly  strict  as  regards 
the  burial  of  unchristened  children.  The  fire  of  righteous 
indignation  was  set  ablaze  in  Besson’s  inflammable  soul  after  the 
death  of  Luisa  Engler,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first  he  had 
baptised.  It  had  already  been  stirred  when  the  body  of  a  Swiss 
Protestant  was  removed  from  the  cemetery  by  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  re-buried  outside  the  wall.  Others 
had  to  be  buried  in  the  street  or  the  garden.  A  municipal  decree 
now  prohibited  this.  When  Luisa  died,  Besson  went  to  the  mayor 
for  a  permit  to  have  her  buried  in  the  cemetery,  but  was  told  to 
apply  to  the  priest.  This  he  refused  to  do,  for  he  had  gone 
before  and  been  insulted.  Then  he  disturbed  the  mayor  by 
declaring  that  if  he  had  the  right  to  frame  by-laws  regarding  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  it  was  his  clear  duty  to  grant  permission  to 
enter  the  cemetery. 

Luisa  was  buried  in  her  father’s  garden.  With  three  of  her 
brothers  I  was  visiting  her  grave  under  the  shade  of  a  laurel 
tree  in  March,  1932.  That  grave  will  be  historic.  The  eldest 
brother  told  me  that  he  was  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  he  remembers 
Besson’s  impressive  address  and  the  arrival  of  the  police  to  arrest 
his  father.  Besson  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  the  twenty-seven 
miles  to  Santa  Fe,  sent  challenging  telegrams  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
papers  and  disturbed  the  provincial  Governor  by  telling  him : 
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■“  You  will  let  us  live  In  your  country,  but  you  will  not  let  us  die 
in  it.”  Then  began  the  great  fight,  during  which  he  provided 
some  of  the  ammunition  for  the  legislators  who  carried  through 
the  measure  for  the  municipalisation  of  the  cemeteries.  j 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  campaign  more  effectively,  he  i 

moved  to  Buenos  Aires.  There,  in  addition  to  preaching  in  | 

French,  he  started  services  in  Spanish  and  organised  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  the  city. 

He  next  found  that  members  of  his  church  could  not  be 
legally  married  unless  they  were  hypocritically  converted  into 
Roman  Catholics,  or  pretended  to  be  British,  Germans,  Danes  or 
North  Americans,  and  went  through  a  marriage  ceremony  in  a 
language  they  did  not  understand.  He  supplied  the  Solicitor- 
general,  Dr.  Edward  Costa,  and  the  ministers  of  Justice,  Doctors 
Posse  and  Wilde,  with  several  of  the  definite  cases  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  tremendous  clerical  opposition,  forced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  civil  registration  in  1888. 

He  was  on  the  first  Committee  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the 
“  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,”  and  was 
no  passive  member.  He  challenged  and  disturbed  the  cruel 
persons — very  many  in  those  days — who  in  the  most  heartless 
way  flogged  underfed  and  overworked  horses  because  they  were 
unable  to  pull  heavily-laden  carts  out  of  deep  mud.  With  his  ! 

membership  medal  in  his  hand  he  would  caution  the  offenders,  ' 

and  if  they  persisted,  would  hand  them  over  to  the  police  in  the  i 

name  of  the  S.P.C.A.  < 

He  also  challenged  the  underworld  by  becoming  a  member  1 

of  the  Anti-White  Slave  Traffic  Committee.  His  activities  were  j 

not  confined  to  talk  at  the  committee  meetings.  He  rescued  and  j 

helped  some  victims  of  that  most  nefarious  combination  of  r 

“  vested  interests.”  He  told  the  writer  of  one  poor  girl  who  had  c 

been  trapped  and  enslaved.  Somehow  her  broken-hearted  mother  1 

in  Switzerland  got  to  know  of  her  whereabouts  and  wrote  a  pathetic  o 

letter  to  Besson.  Without  calculating  what  the  consequences  v 

might  be  to  his  own  good  name,  he  unhesitatingly  went  to  the  f 

“  house,”  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  the  room  of  the  girl.  Once 
there,  he  gave  her  her  mother’s  letter,  and  it  broke  her  down.  s 


She  confessed  that  she  wanted  to  leave  and  get  home  if  only  she  o 

could.  “  There  is  no  time  like  the  present,”  insisted  Besson,  and  d 

suggested  that  she  leave  with  him  right  away,  never  to  return.  w 

He  took  her  to  an  understanding  Christian  woman  who  mothered  ai 

her  for  a  few  days.  He  secured  a  passage  for  her  and  com-  p 

mended  her  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  and  she 
arrived  safely  home.  Grateful  letters  came  from  mother  and  ai 

daughter.  She  told  him  of  her  happy  marriage,  and  that  she  owed  rt 

her  salvation,  her  self-respect,  and  her  happiness  to  him.  Great  es 
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tear-drops  rolled  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  old  warrior 
as  we  read  that  letter  together. 

He  challenged  and  disturbed  more  than  one  meeting  of 
Socialists  when  they  were  discussing  religion,  but  especially  one. 
“  The  existence  of  God,”  and  “  Marriage,”  were  the  subjects 
advertised.  Besson  attended.  The  lecturer  denied  the  existence 
of  God,  and  advocated  “  free  love,”  a  sort  of  communism  of 
women,  or  rather  that  all  women  should  be  the  common  property 
of  men.  When  he  had  finished,  Don  Pablo  asked  permission  to 
say  something.  He  was  introduced  by  the  lecturer  as  a  friend 
and  a  champion  of  liberty.  After  telling  why  he  believed  in  God, 
he  took  up  the  other  very  delicate  matter,  and  made  a  rather 
improper  suggestion  concerning  the  lecturer’s  beautiful  daughter, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  her  father’s  idol.  The  father  became 
furious,  and  declared  that  Besson  had  insulted  his  daughter  and 
himself.  The  Baptist  admitted  that  he  had  insulted  the  Socialist, 
but  silenced  him,  and  carried  most  of  the  audience  with  him,  as 
he  told  the  irate  lecturer  that  by  the  logic  of  his  own  theory  he 
was  making  precisely  this  proposal  with  regard  to  every  other 
father’s  daughter.  That  settled  it;  candour  and  courage  won, 
and  they  remained  good  friends. 

Don  Pablo  challenged  and  disturbed  newly-arrived  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  many  ways.  In  the  early  days  he  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  they  would  make  good,  and  so  invited  them  to  luncheon 
with  him  at  a  cheap  restaurant.  The  table-cloth  had  wine  and 
soup  stains;  the  spoons  and  forks  were  greasy;  the  soup  had 
been  the  rendezvous  of  many  flies;  perhaps  the  remains  of  a 
slug  would  be  discovered  in  the  boiled  cabbage;  the  people 
around  looked  unwashed  and  some  of  them  were  even 
malodorous ;  the  floor  was  the  common  spittoon ;  and  each  course 
cost  only  five  centavos,  about  one  English  penny  in  those  days. 
Now,  if  a  raw  recruit  could  go  through  the  menu  without  signs 
of  squeamishness,  Besson  reckoned  he  would  make  good.  The 
writer  stood  the  test,  perhaps  because  a  friend  had  prepared  him 
for  it ! 

He  loved  to  test  the  theology  of  the  new  arrival  or  the 
student.  He  would  pose  as  a  heretic  at  times  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  unsuspecting  novice.  He  had  some  posers  which  he 
delighted  to  use  to  the  confusion  of  a  visitor.  If  he  discovered 
what  he  considered  heresy  he  would  be  unsparing  in  his  criticism 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  erring  person  to  accept  his 
point  of  view. 

He  was  a  prolific  but  fragmentary  writer  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  mostly  in  the  early  days,  on  civil  registration, 
religious  liberty  and  kindred  subjects,  and  in  later  years  on  dis- 
establishmeift,  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  a  variety  of  historical 
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subjects.  No  one  knew  the  National  Library  better  than  he,  and 
no  reader  spent  more  time  there.  Students  and  politicians  were 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  when  engaged  in  research,  and  he 
never  failed  them.  He  had  a  remarkable  grasp  of  history  and  a 
prodigious  memory  for  dates.  Besson  was  the  earliest  evangelical 
preacher  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Argentina.  Known 
by  his  writings,  he  was  invited  by  Liberals  and  Freemasons  as 
well  as  by  isolated  Protestants  to  give  addresses  in  public  halls. 
His  fiery  denunciations  of  error  and  wrong-doing;  his  keen, 
unsparing  criticism  of  what  he  considered  mistaken  policies  and 
systems;  the  resistless  logic  of  his  arguments;  and  his  im¬ 
passioned  appeal  for  civil  reforms  and  especially  for  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  Christ  were  challenging  and  disturbing 
wherever  he  spoke.  In  his  own  church  many  of  his  sermons  were 
polemic.  At  one  time  or  another  he  has  exposed  most  of  fhe 
errors  of  Rome  and  of  materialistic  philosophy.  He  knew  the 
origins  of  all  the  heresies  and  could  use  his  knowledge  to  pur¬ 
pose  ;  nevertheless  he  was  anything  but  a  “  heresy  hunter.”  His 
was  a  positive  life,  certain  of  its  own  moorings  and  therefore  not 
easily  swept  away  by  any  false  doctrines,  no  matter  how  attractive 
and  plausible  their  first  appearance. 

His  preaching  was  at  its  best  when  he  dealt  with  the  grace  of 
God,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  new 
birth.  Two  of  his  spiritual  sons,  four  spiritual  grandsons,  and 
one  spiritual  great-grandson  are  pastors  of  Baptist  churches. 

For  years  he  was  a  weekly  visitor  to  the  leper  hospital. 
Armed  with  newspapers,  illustrated  magazines  and  evangelical 
literature,  dressed  in  the  white  tunic  provided  by  the  hospital  to 
avoid  contagion,  he  would  bear  his  message  of  salvation  and 
comfort  to  these  most  hopeless  of  living  mortals. 

In  1905  he  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Graham,  the  first  English  Baptist  missionary  in  Argentina.  She 
was  a  consecrated,  missionary-hearted,  home-loving  lady  who 
exercised  a  calming  and  restraining  influence  on  the  impassioned 
controversialist,  and  she  surrounded  him  with  the  home  comforts 
and  attentions  so  sadly  lacking  in  his  bachelor  years.  Although 
Don  Pablo  was  parsimonious  as  regards  his  personal  needs  and 
comfort,  he  was  generous  to  the  needy  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
”  I  save  in  order  to  have  more  to  give,”  he  remonstrated  when 
expostulated  with  for  not  attending  better  to  his  own  comfort. 
He  left  by  will  to  the  Baptist  Mission  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  which  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance,  and  this  is  to  form 
the  “  Pablo  Besson  Building  Loan  Fund.” 

When  on  July  26th,  1931,  the  jubilee  of  his  arrival  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  25th,  1881,  was  celebrated  by  a  great  demonstration 
of  love  and  esteem  in  the  Swiss  Hall,  his  reply  was  uniquely 
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characteristic.  “  Thank  you,  thank  you  and  thank  you,”  he 
exclaimed  with  a  trembling  voice.  “  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
saying  too  much  about  the  man  and  not  enough  about  His 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  just  a  poor  sinner — a  miserable 
sinner,  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

As  age  crept  on  and  every  organ  of  his  vigorous  system  was 
wearing  out,  when  even  his  brilliant  mind  became  at  times 
clouded,  he  still  challenged  weakness  and  death.  But  this  was  a 
losing  battle,  and  he  knew  it.  “  The  Apostle  Paul  dreaded  that 
he  might  get  where  I  am,  a  useless  tool  cast  away  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  I  am  useless.  I  am  not  worth  anything.  What  a  good 
thing  that  salvation  is  not  by  works !  What  kind  of  works  could 
I  do  now  that  would  bring  me  salvation?  What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  all  is  by  grace.”  Such  were  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in 
one  of  his  last  conversations  with  the  writer. 

Chi  December  30th,  1932,  his  soul  passed  on,  and  the  body  it 
had  left  behind  was  reverently  laid  to  rest  by  a  large  company  of 
his  brethren  and  friends,  in  a  shady  nook  of  the  British  Cemetery, 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Yes,  Don  Pablo  Besson,  an  apostle  of  and  fearless  fighter  for 
liberty,  truth  and  righteousness,  preacher  of  the  kernel  of  the 
Gospel,  friend  of  missionaries,  helper  of  the  needy,  comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  was  a  challenging  personality  and  a  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  !  Surely  he  was  Christ-like  in  these  two  characteristics, 
for  Christ’s  life  and  teaching  were,  and  are,  challenging  and 
disturbing, 

ROBERT  F.  ELDER. 


“  PROVIDED  ALWAYS  that  no  form  of  worldly  amuse¬ 
ment  such  as  Billiards  Chess  Draughts  Dominoes  or  Dice  nor 
games  of  chance  such  as  Card  playing  shall  be  allowed  on  the  said 
premises.” — Extract  from  the  trust  deed  of  a  Baptist  Church 
sealed  only  twenty  years  ago! 
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Ashford  in  Kent. 

The  Baptist  church  at  Ashford  claims  to  have  originated  in 
1653,  and  Ivimey  heard  that  records  of  that  date  showed 
that  in  that  year  members  at  Wye,  Nackholt,  and  neighbouring 
places,  organized  and  adopted  eleven  articles  of  faith  and 
practice.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  evangelistic  tours  of 
Henry  Denne  from  Eltisley  and  Fenstanton,  which  certainly 
had  good  effects  at  Eythorne  and  Canterbury.  On  25  May,  1653, 
a  letter  was  sent  hence  to  Cromwell,  one  of  nineteen  from 
Gathered  Churches  in  Kent  to  nominate  for  his  new  Parliament, 
signed  by  Ralph  Fremley  and  M.  Savory;  but  these  names  are 
not  familiar  in  Baptist  circles,  and  these  may  be  the  ancestors 
of  a  Psedobaptist  church,  though  most  of  these  churches  and 
members  are  well  known  in  the  General  Baptist  Association  of 
Kent.  Sixteen  years  later,  the  vicar  reported  that  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  Baptists  here  were  Benjamin  Bowyer  and 
Smallwood. 

Information  by  themselves  begins  in  1672,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  licences  were  taken :  Thomas  Glover  for  the  house  of 
John  Searle,  at  Wye,  John  Jarman  for  the  house  of  Michael 
Hadlow  at  Wye,  Thomas  Jarman  for  the  house  of  Thomas 
Heritage  at  Mersham,  Daniel  Kingsnoth  for  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hills  at  Charing,  Norton  Munden  for  the  house  of  George 
Wadlow  at  Wye  ;  in  Ashford,  the  houses  of  George  Hadloe  and 
Agnus  Young.  And  a  deed  of  that  date  is  still  in  the  church 
archives,  their  oldest  document,  showing  that  they  used  copy- 
hold  stables. 

With  1689  liberty  was  secured,  and  the  church  opened  a 
Register  Booke.  There  were  four  Elders,'  John  Searle  senior, 
Thomas  Jarman,  George  Eless,  Henry  Longley;  two  Deacons, 
Thomas  Quested  and  John  Searle  junior,  with  26  men  and 
25  women.  The  list  was  kept  up,  and  annotated,  so  that  abundant 
information  is  available  as  to  the  members.  It  was  soon  agreed 
to  supply  at  Stelling,  and  at  Quested’s  house — which  may  perhaps 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  Hythe. 

Grave  doctrinal  trouble  broke  out  among  the  General 
Baptists  soon  afterwards.  In  May,  1700,  Longley  with  Sampson 
Pearce  and  Christopher  Cooper  went  to  the  General  Association 
at  White’s  Alley  in  London  to  take  a  firm  Trinitarian  stand. 
They  reported  that  Norton  Jarman  was  unsound  and  had  with- 
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drawn;  and  they  were  supported  by  the  Association.  But  at 
that  meeting  they  heard  that  Benjamin  Bowyer  had  become 
Calvinist,  and  was  preaching  along  these  lines  in  the  midlands; 
also  that  the  same  change  was  evident  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
at  Covent  Garden.  They  evidently  took  this  very  seriously,  and 
examined  the  question,  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  1700,  several  churches  in  Kent  divided,  and  Calvinistic 
churches  were  organized.  George  Ellis  of  Ashford  and  Thomas 
Fetter  of  Sandhurst  ordained  Thomas  Gilham  at  Smarden;  and 
a  Particular  Baptist  Association  was  formed,  which  soon 
embraced  Ashford,  Biddenden,  Canterbury,  Hawkhurst,  Rolven- 
den  (or  Sandhurst)  and  Smarden.  In  May  1706  Ashford  enter¬ 
tained  the  Association,  and  entered  the  minutes  in  the  church 
book.  Three  troubles  had  arisen;  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
Longley  more,  so  agreed  that  he  was  free  to  go  if  he  wished;  the 
Norton  Jarman  difficulty  was  settled  by  all  his  friends  joining 
that  church  at  Canterbury  which  was  under  Searles  Jarman  and 
Samuel  Ongley  (the  Blackfriars,  which  died  as  a  Unitarian 
church) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  God  caused  men 
to  sin  was  wrong,  and  members  who  on  consideration  held  it, 
were  to  be  expelled. 

Ashford  was  manifestly  the  centre,  and  in  1699  Cooper  had 
helped  secure  better  premises;  but  monthly  meetings  were  held 
also  at  Wye,  Nackholt  and  Mersham,  though  Lydd  was  dis¬ 
continued  by  1709.  Next  year  Thomas  Franklin  of  Wye  was 
baptised,  who  was  the  senior  member  when  a  new  roll  was  opened 
in  1769.  In  1715,  Ellis  and  Longley  were  still  joint  pastors.  A 
register  of  births  was  opened  in  1729  and  continued  for  fifty 
years.  In  1731  Mary  Taylor  left  her  property,  free  and  copyhold, 
to  Henry  Longley  for  the  use  of  him  and  his  successors;  he 
enjoyed  it  till  1732/3,  when  he  closed  a  fine  long  pastorate. 

This  precipitated  various  changes,  Folkestone  being  involved. 
The  old  General  Baptist  church  at  Hythe-and-Folkestone  had  not 
changed  in  1700,  but  twenty  years  later  a  group  of  Calvinists 
became  uneasy,  often  travelling  to  Canterbury  for  worship. 
With  1728  they  definitely  left,  and  next  year  John  Stace  built  them 
a  Particular  Baptist  meeting,  where  John  Howe  from  Portsmouth 
ministered.  Another  prominent  member  was  George  Green,  and 
Ashford  invited  him.  The  Folkestone  church  reluctantly  gave 
him  leave  to  go  if  he  wished,  and  on  2  April,  1735,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Ashford;  the  G.B.  custom  of  joint-elders 
was  not  maintained.  But  as  Howe  had  all  Thanet  to  look  after. 
Green  helped  at  Folkestone. 

His  pastorate  at  Ashford  saw  the  work  stabilized  and 
centralized  by  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  on  copyhold 
land  at  2/4  a  year.  It  was  opened  14  September,  1746,  and  was 
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promptly  registered  as  having  a  yard  and  two  stables.  Next  year. 
Gill  of  Southwark  commended  the  case  to  his  brethren,  and  the 
London  benefactors  aided  in  June  1748.  When  Green  went  to 
London  to  collect,  he  was  evidently  advised  on  some  points  of 
organization  and  management.  For  in  1753  there  was  a  general 
overhaul ;  new  trustees  took  possession  by  copy  of  the  court  roll, 
they  found  a  debt  of  £60;  the  minutes  were  kept  far  more  fully, 
and  next  year  deacons  were  ordained. 

Green  died  in  1761.  The  erection  of  a  central  meeting-house 
seems  to  have  led,  as  usual,  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
outlying  stations,  and  by  further  consequence,  to  the  shrinkage 
and  disappearance  of  local  preachers,  “  ministers.”  Smarden 
P.  B.  helped  in  the  vacancy,  and  after  Rist  had  asked  whether 
they  would  choose  him  as  pastor,  and  had  been  told  no,  after 
Philip  Hawkins  had  also  been  found  wanting,  appeal  was  made 
to  London  for  advice.  Now  in  March,  1760,  the  church  at 
College  Lane,  Northampton,  had  “  called  to  the  ministry  ”  Samuel 
Brooks,  directly  after  it  had  called  to  the  pastorate  John  Collett 
Ryland.  He  was  invited,  approved,  received  as  member  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands — a  survival  from  the  old  G.B.  days — and  was 
ordained  on  15  May,  1763  by  Thomas  Burch,  who  the  year  before 
had  ordained  Copping  at  Sandhurst. 

Now  College  Lane  was  an  open-membership  church,  and  the 
advent  of  Brooks  implied  a  sweetening  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
This  was  intensified  the  same  year  by  his  fellow  member,  Thomas 
Whitehead,  coming  to  Folkestone.  A  new  roll  was  begun  in 
1769;  it  showed  not  only  Franklin  of  1710,  but  John  Longley 
senior,  Stephen  Austin,  and  Thomas  Knott  aged  70,  destined  to 
live  another  26  years.  As  there  was  another  Thomas  Knott,  son 
of  John,  born  1740,  the  old  families  were  still  well  represented. 
Two  years  later,  as  Brooks  had  run  into  debt,  the  church  dis¬ 
owned  him.  There  was  a  strong  leader  in  the  person  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  under  his  guidance  the  church  chose  James  Brown 
as  minister,  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate,  but  did  not  like  the 
view.  Daniel  Gillibrand  came  in  1773,  perhaps  again  on  trial; 
he  did  sign  that  year  the  petition  to  Parliament  for  repeal  of  the 
persecuting  laws,  at  Ashford.  But  in  1776  he  went  to  Folke¬ 
stone,  which  he  served  for  seven  years  till  he  joined  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.  Giles  supplied  a  short  time;  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  the  Giles  of  Lymington,  whose  son 
afterwards  came  to  Kent. 

In  1777  the  church  found  rest  by  the  coming  from  Gamlin- 
gay  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan  with  his  wife  Agnes.  He  at 
once  drew  up  a  statement  of  doctrine,  adopted  by  the  church. 
Two  years  later,  the  churches  of  Rotherfield,  Rye,  Sandhurst, 
Smarden,  Tenterden,  and  Wivelsfield  sent  delegates  to  Ashford, 
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where  Morgan  drew  up  a  Circular  Letter  to  notify  why  the 
Particular  Baptist  Association,  which  had  been  formed  in  1700, 
was  now  revised.  A  new  church  was  soon  founded  at  Battle, 
and  in  1785  Folkestone  joined.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  new  life, 
pulsing  now  throughout  the  country.  The  progress  in  Kent  has 
already  been  sketched,  in  volume  V.  at  page  327 ;  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  local  events  in  Ashford. 

Morgan  seems  to  have  been  “  of  an  uncomfortable  dis¬ 
position,”  as  some  one  told  Ivimey.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  birth-register  ending  in  1779.  Morgan  closed  his  work  by 
1785,  when  he  was  followed  by  William  Brown.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  new  law,  and  acquired  a  government  licence  to  act 
as  registrar  for  burials,  marriages,  births  and  christenings.  Of 
the  last  he  naturally  took  no  cognizance,  but  he  did  look  back, 
and  record  five  births  in  1757-17^,  duly  stamping  his  certificates. 
This  was  a  new  departure,  for  a  Baptist  minister  to  hold  an 
official  post.  He  was  succeeded,  as  pastor  and  as  registrar,  by 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  1786.  Progress  was  evinced  by  the  house 
of  James  Miller  at  Charing  being  registered  for  worship  five 
years  later.  Then  Francis  Read  followed  in  1794  as  pastor  and 
registrar;  and  new  trustees  were  appointed  for  the  premises  in 
St.  John’s  Lane;  while  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  into  camp 
gave  a  great  opportunity  for  open-air  work,  so  that  forty  or 
fifty  were  converted.  Then  “  an  unpleasant  affair  ”  obliged  the 
church  to  depose  and  expel  him. 

Unfortunately  a  split  occurred.  William  Willey  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Tiverton  was  called  to  serve  the  First  church,  while 
Read  and  his  followers  formed  a  Second;  this  was  apparently 
small,  as  he  was  able  also  to  help  at  Folkestone.  The  Association 
met  here  in  1801,  but  in  its  published  minutes  printed  nothing  as 
to  local  affairs.  Perhaps  James  White,  who  was  then  pastor 
here,  continued  till  he  settled  at  Ipswich  in  1810.  William 
Broady  was  here  also  in  1801,  evidently  as  the  successor  of  Read 
at  the  Second  church;  and  apparently  he  healed  the  breach.  In 
1815  land  was  given,  and  a  school  was  erected. 

In  1825  James  Jackson  settled,  but  he  emigrated  within  two 
years.  James  Payne  from  Ipswich  came  in  1827,  and  began  to 
set  things  in  order.  In  1829  a  Particular  Baptist  trust  was 
enrolled,  giving  a  remainder  to  the  P.B.  Fund  in  case  the  church 
died  out.  More  land  was  acquired  on  Marsh  Lane  next  year,  and 
the  London  Bulding  Fund  soon  granted  £80,  so  evidently  there 
was  a  new  building. 

Progress  is  shown  in  another  way,  for  as  the  Association  of 
1779  was  being  troubled,  an  East  Kent  Association  was  formed 
in  1836,  to  which  Ashford  adhered.  Then  the  Bridewell  on 
Marsh  Lane  was  bought  and  added  to  the  trust.  Men  came 
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forward  for  the  ministry,  so  that  Thomas  Davis  was  spared  to 
Bromsgrove  and  later  on  W.  Clark  to  Tasmania. 

The  chapters  of  the  past  may  be  said  to  close  in  1858,  when 
the  old  burial-ground  was  officially  closed.  Its  records  are  pre¬ 
served  from  1844,  though  eight  years  earlier  the  older  books 
were  surrendered  to  the  government. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


ELIZABETH  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wood  (an  Anna- 
baptisticall  and  factious  Separatist)  and  Eleanor  his  wife  (the 
grave  being  ready  made)  was  (by  the  companie  that  came  with 
the  childe)  interred  and  layd  into  the  ground  before  the  minister 
came  :  and  without  praiers,  or  the  righte  of  Christian  buriall 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Churche  of  England  on  Satterday : 
7  May  1642 :  Stock  in  Essex.  Francis  Colman  dyed  March  3d 
1695/6  but  was  not  buried  in  this  paresh,  Thornton  in  Bucks, 
because  he  dyed  excomunicate,  and  was  fetch  by  some  Anabapt. 
brethren  to  a  Burying  place  of  theirs  at  Stony  Stratford.  Mary 
the  wife  of  William  Lansbury  the  younger  being  dipd  and  dying 
a  profess’d  Anabaptist  was  interr’d  without  the  office  of  the 
Burial  Service  a  little  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  :  Dec 
10,  1741  :  Spratton  in  Northants.  John  Lee  the  Anabaptist 
teacher  was  interr’d  without  the  Burial  Service  :  Feb.  10,  1741/2  : 
Spratton  in  Northants. 


JOHN  READE  (son  of  John  Read"  an  Anabaptist)  born 
Dec.  the  19th,  1698,  was  at  his  own  request  baptiz’d  this  22d 
day  of  April :  1719 :  Bobbingworth  in  Essex.  Jonathan  Hill 
Physician  and  Chirurgion  aged  66  bapt  Apr.  24th :  1757 : 
Stokesley  in  Yorks. 

J.  C.  COX,  Parish  Registers  of  England. 
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Calendar  of  Letters,  1742-1831. 

{Continued  from  Volume  VI.,  page  379.) 

125.  1815.  Jan.  12. 

From  JAMES  DORE  (Walworth)  to  MR.  W.  BEDDOME. 

A  printed  letter — of  no  importance. 

126.  1815.  April. 

From  J.  FAWCETT  to  REV.  MR.  MANN  (Shipley). 

Fawcett  has  apparently  been  requested  to  give  some  of  the 
facts  of  his  early  Xn.  life,  and  does  so,  but  states  he  cannot  do 
so  satisfactorily  because  he  is  reduced  “  to  a  state  of  weakness 
and  insignificance  beyond  what  you  may  imagine.”  The  facts 
are : — 

1761 —  gave  his  “  thoughts  on  the  Divine  Word,  but  in  a  private 
way.” 

1762 —  spoke  before  the  Church.  Later,  “  called  forth  by  my 
brethren  occasionally  to  preach  among  them.” 

1763 —  on  death  of  R.  Smith  he  settled  at  Wainsgate  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Smith  had  been  pastor  there  since  1750.  Mr.  James 
Hartley  and  Mr.  Crabtree  were  previously  members 
there.  The  ordination  followed,  “  but  I  cannot  point  at 
the  exact  time.” 

[Fawcett  died  in  1817.  A  year  later  his  son  John  issued 
a  memoir,  based  on  a  diary.  The  Bradford  Church  agreed  in 
1763  to  pass  their  approbation  on  him  as  a  preacher;  he  visited 
Wainsgate  first  on  18  December.  Next  month  both  Liverpool 
and  Wainsgate  asked  him  to  go.  He  moved  to  Wainsgate  on 
9  May,  1764,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  22  July,  was  admitted 
a  member  28  July,  1765,  and  was  ordained  pastor  three  days 
later. 

The  letter  has  another  interest,  for  it  shows  how  Mann 
was  widening  his  acquaintance.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Burslem  to  his  native  county,  and  at  Shipley  was  near  to  the 
Academy  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  student.  He  was  at 
once  asked  to  become  classical  tutor,  helping  Steadman,  though 
he  soon  made  way  for  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland.  John  Fawcett 
junior  became  secretary,  and  Mann  was  associated  with  him  in 
1822;  he  also  gave  the  annual  sermon  in  1829.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  among  these  letters  are  some  relating 
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to  students  there,  such  as  Hunter,  Kitching,  Larom,  Gilmore, 
Sample,  Phillipps.  Mann  devoted  himself  to  his  church,  and 
started  a  Sunday  School.  This  letter  betrays  literary  ambitions, 
and  he  presently  came  into  touch  with  the  Baptist  Magazine, 
both  as  contributor  and  reviewer;  these  activities  also  are 
reflected  in  his  correspondence.] 

127.  1815.  May  19. 

From  J.  MARSHMAN  to  WM.  BURLS  (London). 

“  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  with  brother  Yates  and  Mrs. 
Marshman’s  nephew  ”  have  arrived.  Mrs.  M.  has  been  suffering 
from  liver  trouble  and  purposes  a  visit  to  England  on  Capt.  K’s 
boat.  M.  asks  Burls  to  notify  her  son,  John,  at  Mill  Hill  School, 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Tidd,  at  Ashwell,  Rutlandshire.  He  has 
applied  to  the  Govt,  for  “  encouragement  ”  by  purchasing  some 
copies  of  his  literary  works.  They  have  responded  with  a  gift 
of  £1,000. 

[William  Burls,  of  Lothbury,  was  a  fine  supporter  of  the 
B.M.S.,  and  one  of  its  trustees;  he  presided  next  year  at  the 
important  Birmingham  meeting  when  the  home  management  was 
re-organised  after  Fuller’s  death.  On  the  new  committee  of  42 
the  other  Londoners  were,  Joseph  Gutteridge  and  Benjamin 
Shaw,  M.P.,  with  Cox  of  Hackney,  Ivimey  of  Eagle  Street, 
and  Newman  of  Stepney.  A  sub-committee  did  most  work; 
Burls  was  the  London  member,  with  eight  country  ministers. 
At  Mill  Hill  School  John  would  soon  be  joined  by  Carey 
William  Rowe.] 

128.  1815.  June  12. 

From  J.  LIND  (Dewsbury)  to  MR.  STEADMAN  (Bradford). 

He  commends  to  Mrs.  S.,  “  whose  case  hath  given  me  much 
concern,”  with  considerable  force  and  at  great  length,  to  dwell 
upon  the  sufferings  of  Xt.,  especially  the  Cross,  and  to  commit 
to  memory  some  hymns  which  he  sends  and  specially  prescribes 
for  her.  He  asks  S.  to  procure  for  him  “  An  Essay  on  Scriptural 
Baptism,”  by  John  Gill,  D.D.  (he  says,  “  I  did  not  know  that  at 
present  we  have  another  Dr.  Gill  among  the  Baptists  ”).  He 
states  that  “  by  comparing  the  number  of  Baptist  Churches  in 
Dr.  Rippon’s  Register  with  that  inserted  in  our  Magazine, 
during  the  last  20  years  the  Baptist  Churches  have  had  an 
increase  of  more  than  180.” 

[Lind  was  probably  a  member  of  Steadman’s  church; 
there  was  no  Baptist  church  yet  at  Dewsbury.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  know  that  John  Gill  the  younger,  nephew  of  the  Doctor, 
had  died  in  1809;  no  D.D.  had  been  offered  to  him.  Rippon 
had  discontinued  his  Register  in  1803.  Smith,  of  Tiverton,  began 
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his  Baptist  Magazine  in  1809,  and  two  years  later  revived 
Rippon’s  plan  of  a  county  list  of  churches  and  ministers.] 

129.  1815.  June  14. 

From  W.  HAGUE  (Scarborough)  to  MANN  (Shipley). 

Asking  for  copies  of  Crabtree’s  “  Life.” 

130.  1816.  Oct.  11. 

From  J.  JARMAN  (Nottingham)  to  B.  LEPARD  (Hackney). 

Mentions  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  Jas.  Hoby  as  to  “  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  at  Homcastle  ”  and  refers 
it  to  Lepard.  All  J.  knows  is  that  Lincolnshire  Baptists  are 
hyper-Calvinists. 

[Another  illustration  how  the  Particular  Baptists  hardly 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  General  Baptists,  even  while 
the  missionary  interest  was  leading  them  to  view  askance  the 
hyper-Calvinists.  There  were  at  least  ten  churches  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century,  one  or  two  perhaps 
before  1620;  and  there  were  eight  or  nine  due  to  the  New 
Connexion  since  1770.  The  Particular  Baptists  had  in  all  nine 
churches,  the  earliest  being  1766.  The  second,  Homcastle,  1767, 
was  so  obscure  that  it  was  not  in  Smith’s  list  of  1811.  That 
list  reveals  that  five  of  the  Particular  churches  were  in  the 
towns  where  General  Baptists  existed,  so  very  likely  they  were 
hyper-Calvinist.  The  case  of  Barron  and  Killingholme  is  note¬ 
worthy,  for  the  pastor  was  Abraham  Greenwood,  one  of 
Fawcett’s  pupils,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  B.M.S.  The 
church  there  had  split,  and  Greenwood’s  party  used  the  ancient 
meeting-house  in  the  mornings,  the  original  seventeenth- 
century  Generals  used  it  in  the  afternoons;  but  Greenwood’s 
party  prevented  its  use  for  the  burial  of  the  aged  Elder.  Two 
lads  from  Killingholme  had  been  taught  at  Bradford  by  Mann.] 

131.  1817.  Aug.  28. 

From  S.  KILPIN  to  J.  IVIMEY  (London). 

Commending  a  bookseller  friend  for  work. 

132.  1817.  Oct.  14. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  ISAAC  MANN  (at  Steadman’s, 
Bradford). 

R.  questions  whether  it  is  expedient  to  reprint  “  Dr.  Carey’s 
pamphlet  now/’  because  of  the  increased  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  Indian  problems  by  books  of  history,  travel  and 
missionary  experience.  Thus  it  may  not  add  to  Dr.  C.’s 
reputation.  But  he  suggests  that  Mann  and  Steadman  go 
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through  the  pamphlet  again  with  that  in  view.  Re  “  late  ! 
occurences  in  Bristol  .  .  .  what  relates  to  a  separation  was 
occasioned  by  things  over  which  1  had  no  control.  I  now  suppose 
that  the  resolution  of  my  colleague  to  resign  was  formed  in  | 
expectation  of  being  brought  in  again  triumphantly  indepen-  ■ 
dently  of  me.” 

[These  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  are  not  edifying.  James 
Hinton’s  resignation  was  accepted;  but  whether  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dyer  led  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  heroes  at 
Serampore  may  well  be  questioned.]  , 

133.  1818.  Jan.  28. 

From  J.  RYLAND  TO  STEADMAN  (Bradford). 

The  opening  para,  is  re  disbursement  of  Distress  money,  and 
mentions  Mitchell  of  Warminster  as  being  a  deserving  case.  S. 
has  submitted  the  “  Idle  case,”  but  R.  thinks  “  Jones  of  Sheffield  ” 
might  claim  the  preference.  “  If  we  could  raise  £100  per  week 
we  have  claimants  in  sufficient  number  to  seize  it  all.”  His  son, 
Jonathan’s,  address  is,  c/o  Mr.  Deakin,  Glasgow.  R.  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  on  “  Antinomianism.”  In  a  long  para,  on  i 

Missions  he  says :  W.  Pearce  has  reached  the  Ganges  from 
L’pool :  he  thinks  Hayti  should  be  given  up,  and  Wilberforce 
thinks  “  a  diversity  of  sentiment  would  be  puzzling  to  the 
Haytians.”  R.  thinks  it  better  to  concentrate  on  Jamaica. 
Coultart  lost  his  wife,  and  almost  died  himself.  R.  suggests  a 
meeting  on  the  14th,  especially  re  “  Johns,  who  wants  to  go  to 
India,”  although  “  Saffery  and  London  friends  are  averse  ” — i.e., 
to  J’s  going. 

[William  Garnett  of  Idle  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never 
“  rubbed  his  back  against  the  walls  of  an  Academy  ”  ;  he  resigned 
in  1820,  and  was  afterwards  excluded  for  not  attending  the  means 
of  grace.  Over  the  hill,  at  Horton,  young  Charles  Larom,  a 
member  of  John  Jones’  church  at  Sheffield,  was  preparing  himself 
in  Steadman’s  Academy  for  a  44-year  pastorate  at  his  own 
church.  Joseph  Mitchell  had  settled  at  Warminster  in  1816; 
this  year  he  joined  the  Bristol  Baptist  Fund. 

Hayti  was  the  old  Hispaniola,  the  first  land  discovered  by 
Columbus;  its  natives  were  exterminated  by  the  Spanish  within 
fifty  years,  and  from  1517  it  was  worked  by  blacks  brought  in 
slavery.  Since  1810  it  was  under  negro  rulers,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  was  the  usual  religion ;  the  idea  of  a  Baptist  mission 
was  only  momentary,  though  revived  in  1845.  Within  living 
memory,  such  has  been  undertaken,  apparently  by  the  negroes  of 
Jamaica. 

The  case  of  William  Johns  was  tragic.  He  was  a  chemist 
and  surgeon,  who  had  in  America  collected  £1,200  for  the 
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Serampore  Mission,  and  had  gladdened  Carey  with  seeds  from 
Olney  for  his  garden.  It  was  his  ill  fate  to  arrive  at  Calcutta  on 
an  American  vessel;  and  as  the  then  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company  hated  missions,  his  action  was  interpreted  as  not 
straightforward ;  he  was  put  aboard  an  English  ship  for  England, 
at  the  expense  of  the  mission.  He  believed  that  Marshman  could 
have  saved  this,  though  Marshman  had  tried  hard  for  his  stay, 
and  ever  afterwards  he  poisoned  minds  at  home,  even  of  new 
recruits,  leading  to  the  sad  rupture  in  April  1818.  Thanks  to 
Fuller,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Company’s  charter,  such  peremptory 
veto  was  now  impossible,  and  Johns  wanted  to  go  out  again.  The 
committee  did  not  send  him,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  in  India 
of  healing  the  schism.] 

134.  1818.  Nov.  5. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  TO  KITCHIN  (Kingston). 

R.  has  not  heard  whether  K.  has  arrived  in  Jamaica  yet. 
“  I  have  heard  of  Robinson’s  disgraceful  conduct,”  and  he  hopes 
that  Coultart  will  succeed  in  raising  the  money  to  get  a  place  of 
worship  that  will  be  out  of  such  hands.  The  Socy.  have  requested 
Dyer  to  be  a  whole  time  servant,  and  he  resigns  his  pastorate 
at  Xmas.  R.  commends  a  Mr.  Stainsby  “  engaged  by  the  Socy. 
for  the  Commission  to  Negro  Slaves,”  and  recommended  both  by 
a  friend  and  by  the  B.  &  F.B.S.,  who  is  going  to  St.  Thomas’s 
East,  Jamaica.  R.  will  be  writing  to  Mr.  Tripp  and  Mr.  Coultart. 

135.  1818.  Nov.  10. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  TO  KITCHIN  (Kingston). 

Glad  K.  has  arrived.  Commends  a  Mrs.  Bowyer,  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  who  is  coming  out  to  Jamaica.  Coultart  is  getting  money 
for  a  new  chapel,  and  “  Jonathan  sent  word  that  they  expect  him 
at  Bradford.”  “  I  went  to  Oxford  on  Tuesday  to  Jenkin 
Thomas’s  Ordination.”  R.  has  lost  his  brother,  and  also  the 
same  brother’s  son,  and  a  student  named  Groves. 

[Christopher  Kitching  had  studied  under  Steadman  and 
Mann,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  student  from  that 
Academy  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service.  With  Jonathan 
Edwards  Ryland  succeeding  Mann  as  tutor,  Mann  thus  came  into 
close  relation  with  the  B.M.S.  Jenkin  Thomas  had  joined  the 
Bristol  Baptist  Fund  in  1817,  was  at  Cheltenham  1827,  died 
1850.] 

136.  1818.  Nov.  13. 

From  W.  BUTTON  (Paternoster  Row)  to  MANN. 

Sending  account  for  12  19s.  3d.  for  books. 
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137.  1819.  Feb.  3. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  KITCHIN. 

Commending  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godden,  who  “  are  about  to  sail 
this  week.”  Sutton  has  lost  his  wife,  and  he  has  been  refused 
by  the  Govt,  to  go  to  Cuttack,  but  has  now  applied  to  go  to 
Chittagong.  Ward  has  visited  him,  and  about  91  have  been 
baptised  there. 

138.  1819.  May  4. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  TO  KITCHING. 

R.  has  heard  from  Tripp  that  K.  has  been  successful  in 
“  obtaining  a  licence.”  “If  you  meet  with  reflections  on  account 
of  any  that  are  called  by  our  name  ” — it  is  best  to  say  that  the 
Baptists  in  England  have  received  unfavourable  reports,  and  it  is 
being  remedied  by  sending  only  trained  men.  Meanwhile  caution 
is  needful.  “  Mr.  Coultart  is  likely  to  get  a  very  valuable  wife, 
and  is  trying  to  get  money  for  a  better  place  of  worship.”  “  We 
exp>ect  Mr.  Ward  from  Serampur  this  month.”  Refers  to  Mr. 
Sample’s  ordination  at  Newcastle. 

[George  Sample  was  baptized  at  Newcastle  1808,  went  to 
Bradford  at  his  own  expense,  studied  under  Mann.  He  returned 
to  Newcastle,  and  became  pastor  of  the  new  Second  Church,  in 
New  Court;  in  1846  to  the  original  church  on  Tuthill  Stairs; 
died  1849.] 

139.  1819.  May  10. 

From  W.  STEADMAN  to  CHRISTOPHER  KITCHING 

(Kingston). 

The  procuring  of  a  licence  will  save  a  rupture  with  the 
Govt.  S.  sympathises  in  the  prejudice  against  Baptists,  and  says 
it  is  not  surprising,  and  too  high  a  standard  must  not  be  expected 
from  those  who  have  long  been  slaves.  “  You  must  do  the  best 
you  can  with  them.”  “  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  you  must 
take  a  stand  and  testify  against  the  evil.  I  hope  that  you  will 
have  wisdom  to  find  out  that  point,  and  firmness  to  take  your 
stand.”  S.  counsels  K.  in  the  difficult  matter  of  disputes  between 
black  and  white  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible.  In  the  relations 
of  the  missionaries  among  themselves  S.  knows  “  what  human 
nature  is,”  and  “  have  learned  with  extreme  regret  the  sad  effects 
of  contention  in  both  Ceylon  and  Bengal.”  He  points  out  that  in 
“  the  unhappy  differences  alluded  to  ”  one  thing  is  apparent — i.e. 
too  great  an  intimacy  at  first.  This  is  quite  natural  under  such 
circumstances,  yet  “  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  although  your 
object  is  one,  yet  as  your  families  are  distinct,  so  your  family 
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concerns  should  be  distinct,  as  if  you  were  in  England.”  There 
are  now  15  students  at  Bradford.  “  I  am  going  on  Sabbath  Day 
to  form  a  Church  at  Richmond.  Hunter  has  baptised  several.” 

“  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  disabled  for  8  months  .  .  .  and  I  fear  will 
never  preach  again.”  Ward  is  in  England.  Within  the  last  5 
months  great  distress  has  overtaken  Yorkshire,  and  “  thousands 
at  Leeds  are  out  of  employ.” 

[Christopher  Hunter  had  been  a  fellow-student  with 
Kitching;  he  broke  new  ground  at  Richmond,  but  died  within 
two  years.  Taylor  is  obscure;  he  may  have  helped  Steadman 
preach  at  Westgate.  Kitching  died  in  December  1819,  and  Mann 
issued  a  short  memoir  in  1823.] 

140.  1819.  Jun.  5. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  CHRISTOPHER  KITCHING 

(Kingston). 

Begs  K.  to  keep  a  Journal  of  his  doings.  Has  heard  that  a 
Packet  has  been  wrecked  and  will  send  out  more  money.  Hopes 
that  next  June  the  Committee  will  agree  to  send  out  Chas.  Evans 
and  Burton  to  Sumatra — “  where  Nathaniel  Ward  (Mr.  Ward’s 
nephew)  is,”  who  went  by  the  desire  of  Sir  Thos.  Raffles. 

[The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  under  the  care  of  Britain  till 
the  Napoleon  danger  was  over.  This  had  opened  the  way  in 
1814  for  a  mission,  which  was  reinforced  this  year  by  these  two 
men.  When  Nathaniel  Ward  and  Gottlob  Bruckner  retired  in 
1850,  B.M.S.  work  ended,  leaving  as  a  legacy  the  New  Testament 
in  Javanese,  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles.] 

141.  1819.  Jun.  15. 

From  MOSES  BAKER  (Hamsted  Estate,  Jamaica)  to 

KITCHIN  (Kingston). 

Has  heard  of  K.’s  arrival  and  “  received  a  message  from 
bro.  Sam  that  you  would  like  to  have  a  line  from  me.  He  wrote 
to  Dr.  R.  “  two  years  back  ”  for  a  minister,  and  three  times 
subsequently,  but  had  no  answer.  “  I  am  of  the  Baptist  perswa- 
tion  ...  I  am  old,  old  man  and  much  infirm  and  well  strictin 
in  years,  and  the  first  planter  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts  niy 
30  years.”  He  heartily  welcomes  K.  “  Since  bro.  Raw  died  the 
gentleman  has  bilt  up  a  Chappel  which  will  hold  about  4  or  5 
hundred  people.” 

[Details  as  to  Moses  Baker,  and  as  to  the  beginnings  by 
white  missionaries,  were  given  in  1842  by  Dr.  Cox  in  his  jubilee 
History  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  Another  study  is  in  our  present 
issue.] 
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142.  1819.  Jul.  28. 

From  J.  RYLAND  TO  KITCHEN  (Kingston). 

Re  a  Mrs.  Bonner  who  bore  a  letter  from  Kitchen.  (N.B. 
the  variations  of  the  spelling  of  “  Kitching  ”  in  these  summaries 
corresponds  with  the  differences  in  the  originals.)  She  sought 
financial  help,  but  by  interview  and  investigation,  R.  says,  “  I 
cannot  but  fear  she  is  an  unprincipled  woman.  ...  I  am  glad 
that  no  one  but  myself  saw  so  unfavourable  a  specimen  of  the 
Negro  Baptists.”  “  Much  patience  and  prudence  is  necessary 
with  these  poor  creatures  .  .  .  but  downright  impostors  must  be 
discarded,  and  F  fear  this  poor  woman  is  no  better.”  Ward 
“  preacher  for  us  last  Lord’s  Day  evening.”  “  We  have  a  very 
nice  young  man  just  come  to  our  house  from  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  the  Mission,  his  name  is  Andrew  Leslie.”  R.  expects 
Saffery’s  son  at  Bristol  next  week.  Coultart  is  probably 
returning  by  the  first  ship. 

Aug.  4.  The  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education 
Socy.  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Cambridge,  is  to  preach. 

143.  1819.  Jul.  29. 

From  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  (Islington)  to  JOSEPH 

GUTTERIDGE. 

Enquiring  for  information  about  the  Socy.  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  ministers,  on  behalf  of  “  Mr.  Williams.” 

{To  be  continued.) 


Reviews. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon,  by  J.  C.  Carlile,  C.H.,  D.D.  (R.T.S.  and 

Kingsgate  Press.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  career  and  influence  of  Spurgeon  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
approaching  centenary  of  his  birth  should  be  heralded  by  a  new 
biography  bearing  the  joint  imprint  of  the  R.T.S.  and  the  Baptist 
Union  Publication  Department.  Dr.  Carlile  brings  to  his  task 
many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  his  own  personal 
indebtedness  to  Spurgeon  and  the  Pastors’  College.  This,  while 
it  may  lack  the  disinterested  impartiality  of  an  “  outsider,”  sup¬ 
plies  a  warm  tone  of  continuous  appreciation  which  makes  the 
book  very  readable.  Spurgeon,  in  one  special  period  of  his  life, 
was  a  storm  centre,  and  Dr.  Carlile’s  handling  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  admirable. 

Spurgeon  in  this  volume  is  placed  against  the  background  of 
Victorian  England,  and  his  biographer  is  careful  to  point  out 
facts  that  may  appear  strange  to  younger  readers  accustomed 
to  class  the  great  preacher  among  the  now  out-worn  traditions  of 
the  Victorian  era)  which  show  Spurgeon  as  an  innovator.  By 
the  hyper-Calvinists  he  was  regarded  as  unsound ;  by  traditional 
ecclesiastical  standards  and  methods  he  was  revealed  as  a  daring 
revolutionary.  The  traditionalists  did  not  hesitate  to  class  him 
as  a  religious  mountebank !  Yet  Spurgeon  pursued  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  campaign  on  behalf  of  a  religion  centred  in  the  Grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  both  by  voice  and  pen  he  maintained  a  ministry 
without  parallel  in  Christian  story. 

Although  he  was  not  a  narrow  denominationalist,  the  Baptist 
denomination  owes  him  a  great  and  special  debt.  The  magnitude 
of  this  debt,  for  example,  in  his  services  to  church  extension  and 
education,  warrants  a  fuller  treatment  than  Dr.  Carlile  allows 
himself.  This  new  study  of  Spurgeon  does  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  monographs  on  such  topics  as  Spurgeon’s  thought.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  he  was  not  a  ”  systematic  ”  theologian ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Carlile 
points  out,  behind  the  wealth  of  beautiful  illustration  and  imagery, 
behind  the  vigorous  and  unexcelled  use  of  Anglo-Saxon,  there 
lay  an  attitude  of  mind  which  succeeded  in  restoring  to  thousands 
a  dynamic  belief  at  a  time  when  a  rather  materialistic  science 
was  doing  its  best  to  undermine  the  structure  of  religion. 

Among  the  most  attractive  parts  of  this  book  are  the  sections 
in  which  Dr.  Carlile  takes  us,  stage  by  stage,  through  Spurgeon’s 
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varied  activities.  This  story,  so  well  told,  makes  it  quie  clear 
why  all  “  Spurgeon’s  men  ”  speak  so  affectionately  of  “  the 
Guv’nor.”  Dr.  Carlile’s  own  affection  is  clear  in  every  chapter, 
and  he  succeeds  in  transferring  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  reader. 


Bunhill  Fields.  Vol.  II.  by  Alfred  W.  Light.  (C.  J.  Famcombe 

and  Sons,  Ltd.  6s.  net.) 

Moss  soon  gathers  on  tomb-stones.  Inscriptions  quickly 
become  defaced.  Little-used  paths  are  dim  with  weeds  in  a  short 
time.  The  ravages  of  centuries  are  irreparable.  We  would  give 
much  for  a  complete  list  of  those  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Bunhill  Fields.  We  should  then  trace  many  of  our  spiritual 
ancestors,  and  outstanding  historical  questions  would  be  nearer 
solution. 

In  the  absence  of  that  list  we  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Light’s 
second  volume  dealing  with  the  crumbling  stones,  sinking  graves 
and  disappearing  inscriptions  of  this  citadel  of  the  dead.  Copies 
of  his  first  volume,  published  in  1913,  are  still  available.  It 
contained  a  short  history  of  the  cemetery  and  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  a  plan  showing  over  100  interments  with  corres¬ 
ponding  memoirs  and  various  photographs.  The  quality  of  the 
first  volume  is  well  maintained  in  the  second.  Here  are  memoirs 
of  over  fifty  other  worthies,  a  chart  of  their  tombs,  sixty 
illustrations,  three  funeral  orations  (two  are  appallingly  long), 
and  historical  notes  by  Dr.  Whitley.  The  volume  is  of  value  to 
all  who  love  their  heritage,  but  is  of  particular  interest  to  Baptists, 
as  those  dealt  with  include  William  Kiffin,  Hanserd  Knollys, 
Vavasor  Powell,  James  Upton,  and  others  held  in  warm  regard 
among  us. 


JOSEPH  IVIMEY,  historian  of  the  English  Baptists,  died 
on  8  February,  1834.  A  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  14  February,  1934,  in  the  Kingsgate  Chapel,  Eagle 
Street,  where  his  church  worships,  to  honour  his  memory. 


Sch  leiermacher . 

Friedrich  ernst  daniel  schleiermacher  was 

bom  in  Breslau  in  1768  and  died  in  Berlin  on  February  12th, 
1834.  He  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  modern  thinkers.  In 
his  own  day  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  of  preachers  and 
university  administrators.  And  he  has  well  deserved  the  title  of 
“  the  father  of  modem  theology.”  He  is  the  apostle,  that  is,  of 
that  type  of  theology  which  endeavours  to  establish  dogmatic  not 
on  the  creeds  of  the  Church  or  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
not  even  on  the  principles  which  can  be  described  by  logical 
analysis,  but  rather  upon  the  fact  of  human  experience,  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God. 
He  is  the  forerunner  of  that  type  of  thinking  that  would  bring 
theology  out  of  the  cold  storage  of  rationalism  into  the  warmth 
and  fresh  air  of  experience. 

Schleiermacher  was  fortunate  in  his  parents,  and  especially 
in  his  mother.  To  her  he  owed  more  than  he  did  to  his  father. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  keen  intellect  and  real  religious 
experience,  and  she  did  much  in  the  training  of  her  son’s  mind 
and  spirit.  His  father  was  an  army  chaplain  of  the  old  type, 
rigid,  unbending  and  narrow.  The  discipline  of  it  was  good  for 
the  son  perhaps,  but  there  was  little  in  the  father’s  mind  that 
would  be  of  help  to  a  boy  who  was  learning  to  think  for  himself. 
He  early  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  with  that  purpose  in 
view,  he  went  to  the  schools  of  the  Moravians  at  Nersky  and 
Barby.  The  pious  atmosphere  of  these  places  was  much  to  his 
mind,  but  the  discipline  and  the  lack  of  originality  in  thought 
made  him  break  away  from  it  all.  In  1787,  he  went  to  Halle  to 
study  theology.  But  he  never  quite  lost  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  training,  and  what  he  learned  with  them  had  more  to 
do  with  his  later  work  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  was  there 
that  he  learned  to  stress  the  importance  of  personal  experience 
of  God  as  the  foundation  of  religion. 

When  he  went  to  Halle,  he  immediately  got  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  pious  devotion  into  that  of  dull  philosophical 
rationalism.  The  university  at  the  time  was  under  the  influence 
of  Semler  and  Wolf,  who  were  both  rationalists  of  the  most 
unbending  type.  But  Schleiermacher  was  too  much  of  the 
religious  man  to  be  really  influenced  by  them.  He  gave  over  most 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Spinoza  and  Plato. 
Plato  was  to  remain  one  of  his  great  loves,  and  he  was  to  spend 
many  happy  years  in  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  his 
works.  He  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  study  of  the 
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New  Testament,  especially  of  the  newer  sort  of  criticism  that 
was  becoming  the  vogue  in  Germany  at  that  time.  It  was  a  pity, 
however,  that  he  did  not  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  study  of  the  thought  of  the  New  Testament 
as  opposed  to  the  merely  critical  aspect  of  it.  It  would  have 
saved  him  making  obvious  mistakes  in  his  theological  construction 
in  later  years.  His  reading  was  pretty  wide,  and  because  of  it, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  any  firm  standing  ground  so  far 
as  theology  is  concerned,  while  he  was  at  the  University.  But  one 
thing  was  certain  for  him  there.  No  theological  system  could  be 
sound  which  left  out  the  personal  experience  of  those  who  were 
believers  in  religion.  Religion  was  a  personal  possession  of  the 
soul,  and  not  merely  a  system  of  dogmas.  He  had  got  that  far 
at  any  rate,  but  no  further,  by  the  time  that  his  University  studies 
were  finished.  But  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  matter 
for  him. 

For  a  time  he  acted  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  then  he  was 
ordained  and  acted  as  assistant  for  his  uncle,  after  which  he  went 
to  Berlin  as  a  hospital  chaplain.  This  appointment  gave  him 
plenty  of  time  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Also  he  made  many 
friends,  among  them  the  Schlegels,  who  were  to  become  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  Romantic  movement  at  the  time. 
He  shared  their  feelings  to  a  large  extent,  especially  in  their 
attack  upon  the  barrenness  of  the  rationalism  and  dogmatism  of 
the  intellectuals,  but  his  profound  reading  in  philosophy  and 
theology  and  his  respect  for  the  intellect  prevented  him  going  to 
the  excesses  that  were  so  common  in  German  Romanticists.  He 
also  had  his  early  pietistic  training  and  his  personal  experience 
of  religion  to  save  him  from  foolishness.  But  it  was  under  this 
influence,  and  in  this  atmosphere,  that  he  made  his  first  excursion 
into  theological  literature,  with  his  Reden  uber  die  Religion.  In 
this  work  he  vindicated  the  place  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the 
complete  man  as  against  the  representatives  of  the  rationalist 
school  who  despised  it.  He  also  made  his  first  attack  upon  the 
dogmatism  of  the  older  ethical  teachers  and  upon  the  categorical 
imperative  of  Kant,  which  was  to  be  the  start  of  his  constructive 
thinking  on  ethical  questions.  In  the  very  next  year  he  published 
Monologen,  in  which  he  elaborated  in  greater  detail  his  ethical 
standpoint,  and  vindicated  the  place  of  the  individual  in  society. 
Soon  after  that  he  left  Berlin  and  went  into  the  country  as  the 
pastor  of  a  little  church  which  gave  him  even  more  time  for 
study.  It  was  while  he  was  there  that  he  began  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  Plato.  But  while  he  was  a  devoted 
student,  he  by  no  means  spared  himself  in  his  criticism.  And 
in  these  essays  as  well,  his  own  standpoint  as  an  ethical  teacher, 
his  effort  to  build  up  the  conception  of  life  as  a  realm  of  ends 
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and  purposes,  comes  out.  In  1804  he  went  back  to  Berlin  as 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  and  later,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  and 
Professor  in  theology  at  the  new  University  of  Berlin.  All  the 
time  while  he  was  lecturing  he  was  also  preaching,  and  was 
drawing  large  audiences.  His  sermons  bore  vitally  upon  the 
needs  of  the  day,  they  were  undogmatic  in  their  tone  (theologically 
at  any  rate),  they  were  full  of  common  sense,  and  were  delivered 
with  fire  and  passion.  His  whole  effort  was  to  build  up  the 
power  of  religion  in  the  personal  life.  He  found  that  in  preaching 
he  was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in  bringing  home  the  powers  of 
religion  to  the  life  and  thought  of  men.  He  was  one  of  the  rare 
examples  in  modem  Germany  of  a  theologian  who  could  or 
would  preach.  In  Germany  it  is  so  common  for  the  theologian 
and  the  preacher  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other,  even  if 
they  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  Schleiermacher  was  not 
only  a  teacher :  he  was  also  a  preacher  of  conviction  and  power. 
A  theology  to  him  that  could  not  be  preached  was  no  theology. 

It  was  in  1821  that  he  published  the  book  that  is,  of  all  his 
books,  the  best  representative  of  his  thought  and  the  one  that 
most  clearly  is  an  interpretation  of  his  mature  mind,  Der 
Christliche  Glaube.  In  this  he  made  an  attempt  to  re-fashion 
Protestant  theology  along  the  lines  that  he  had  already  accepted 
as  fundamental.  That  is,  his  foundation  was  not  in  the  creeds 
nor  in  Scripture,  but  in  personal  experience,  the  experience  of 
God  mediated  through  Jesus  Christ.  His  method  was  so  new 
that  he  was  naturally  called  upon  to  face  a  good  deal  of 
opposition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  evangelicals  accused  him  of 
betraying  the  faith,  and  of  opening  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
theological  dangers  and  innovations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rationalists  condemned  him  for  parting  with  reason  as  the  one 
guide  to  truth.  But  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  went  on.  He 
proved  capable  of  defending  himself,  and  he  did  it  with  charm, 
ability  and  eloquence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  made  many 
or  even  any  disciples,  in  the  sense  that  he  established  a  school 
of  theology.  But  no  man  can  read  him  without  having  an 
impression  left  upon  him.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  has  influenced  modem  theology  more  than  any  other  one 
thinker.  No  man  who  has  tried  to  do  any  thinking  for  himself 
has  been  able  to  escape  from  his  influence,  even  if  he  has  wanted 
to  do  so. 

The  position  of  Schleiermacher  in  the  field  of  theology  is 
very  much  like  that  of  Kant  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  That  is, 
they  set  the  problems  for  men  to  solve  in  the  next  generation, 
and  they  show  them  the  lines  on  which  they  will  have  to  be 
tackled.  There  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  difference  between  the  final 
reconstructions  of  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  but  they  had  many 
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likenesses.  Kant’s  purpose  was  to  submit  reason  to  a  critical 
analysis  in  order  to  discover  from  it  what  it  was  really,  to  find 
what  was  fundamentally  necessary  to  constitute  thought  and  what 
was  derived  merely  from  sensation  which  supplied  the  raw 
materials  of  thought.  Far  more  by  his  methods  than  by  the 
actual  results  that  he  secured  has  Kant  proved  himself  to  be 
the  father  of  modern  philosophy.  In  the  same  way  Schleier- 
macher  broke  up  the  old  ways  of  looking  at  religion  and 
demanded  that  the  first  thing  you  needed  to  do  when  building 
up  a  theology  was  to  examine  what  religion  in  its  essence  was, 
how  it  had  manifested  itself  in  past  history  and  how  it  expressed 
itself  in  the  personal  life.  It  was  that  method  which  was 
important  in  Schleiermacher  much  more  than  his  definite  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  was  the  critical  method  of  Kant  applied  to  religion, 
the  scrapping  of  old  methods  of  thinking  and  all  old  dogmas,  and 
the  critical  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  in  itself.  It 
was  a  startling  thing  for  men  to  learn  from  him  that  religion 
itself  was  more  important  than  what  men  said  about  it,  even 
what  the  Bible  said  about  it,  even  what  the  Church  said  about 
it,  even  what  God  was  supposed  to  have  said  about  it.  You 
must  study  it  at  its  fountain  head,  and  the  fountain  head  is  the 
personal  life  of  the  man  who  has  faith  in  it.  That  was  his 
fundamental  position,  and  from  it  he  never  swerved  all  his  life. 
He  found,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  dogmas  but  in  feeling,  in  the  realisation  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Dogma  is  not  religion; 
it  is  only  what  man  has  said  about  religion.  The  establishment 
of  experience  as  the  foundation  of  theology  was  a  new  thing. 
It  is  commonplace  now-a-days,  of  course,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  new.  But  even  more  important  than  the  fact  that 
Schleiermacher  fixed  upon  feeling  as  the  essence  of  religion  was 
the  fact  that  he  went  to  religion  itself  to  ask  what  it  was,  and 
conducted  a  critical  examination  of  it  to  find  out  what  its  basic 
elements  were.  Religion  was  to  shine  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
its  own  light,  otherwise  it  could  not  shine  at  all.  That  was  his 
epoch-making  contribution,  and  it  is  that  that  has  justified  his 
title  of  the  father  of  modern  theology. 

Schleiermacher  did  not  profess  to  be  a  critical  and  con¬ 
structive  philosopher.  His  business  was  religion  far  more  than 
it  was  philosophy.  He  was  a  theologian  first,  because  he  was  a 
preacher  and  because  he  wished  to  get  clear  for  himself  and  for 
others  the  principles  on  which  he  preached.  But  at  the  same 
time,  no  man  can  preach  for  long,  and  no  man  can  think  about 
the  problems  of  theology  for  long,  without  having  to  establish 
in  some  way  his  relations  to  philosophy.  And  in  all  his  works 
Schleiermacher  shows  us  what  his  position  is.  He  did  not  try 
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to  build  up  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  you  have  to  get  at  his 
ideas  by  gathering  together  scattered  references.  But  on  the 
whole  his  position  is  clear.  The  unifying  principle  of  the  world 
is  God.  It  is  in  God  that  all  things  inhere  and  consist.  God 
is  neither  separated  from  the  world  nor  bound  up  in  it.  That 
is,  Schleiermacher  is  neither  deist  nor  pantheist.  He  claims  that 
we  can  know  only  phenomena.  In  much  the  same  way  as  Kant 
does,  he  draws  a  distinction  between  things  in  themselves  and 
things  as  we  see  them,  noumena  and  phenomena.  We  cannot 
know  noumena;  we  can  only  know  phenomena.  And  he  is  open 
to  the  same  criticism  as  Kant.  You  can  say  bluntly  that  we  do 
know  noumena  and  that  phenomena  is  what  we  know  of  them. 
But  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  phenomenal  world. 
There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  reality  other  than  what  we 
experience  of  reality  through  our  senses.  In  the  same  way  we 
cannot  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  God;  we  can  only  know 
God  as  He  manifests  Himself  to  us  and  as  we  find  Him.  Not 
that  that  matters  to  Schleiermacher.  For  to  him  religion  does 
not  consist  in  the  fulness  or  accuracy  of  our  ideas  of  God,  but 
rather  in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God’s  power,  in  the 
experience  of  His  presence  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves.  Thus 
our  ideas  are  not  of  absolute  importance;  it  is  only  the  experience 
of  God  that  is  that. 

But  while  you  get  scattered  thoughts  of  his  philosophical 
position  in  his  various  works,  it  is  not  in  them  that  Schleier¬ 
macher  shows  his  real  f>ower.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
philosopher,  except  in  so  far  as  a  preacher  and  theologian  and 
Biblical  scholar  has  to  be  that.  We  have  seen  that  the  central 
fact  of  his  thought  is  that  he  conducted  a  critical  analysis  of 
religion  itself  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  a  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  God.  His  chief  book  opens  with  that.  Religion 
consists  in  the  specific  feeling  of  dependence  upon  a  power 
outside  of  ourselves.  The  fact  of  God  is  an  unescapable  fact  of 
the  human  personality.  We  do  not  advance  to  it  at  the  end  of 
an  argument,  as  though  from  the  presence  of  something  in  us 
or  in  the  world,  we  moved  along  a  line  of  logic  to  the  position 
that  there  must  be  a  God  to  explain  the  facts.  God  was  not  at 
the  end  of  an  argument,  but  rather  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He 
was  an  unescapable  element  of  the  mind.  He  was  bound  up  with 
the  human  spirit.  We  do  not  have  to  withdraw  from  the  world 
or  conduct  any  analysis  of  thought  in  order  to  find  God.  We 
have  Him  within  ourselves,  the  one  universally  fundamental  fact 
of  personality. 

Now  when  he  says  that  religion  consists  in  feeling,  we  must 
not  assume  that  he  means  no  more  than  sensation.  Neither  must 
we  think  that  he  means  that  one  element  in  the  personality,  and 
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one  alone,  and  that  perhaps  the  lowest,  is  involved  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  with  God.  What  he  means  by  feeling,  so  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  is  a  sense  of  awareness  of  the  presence 
of  God,  which  is  mediated  to  us  through  the  emotions.  He  would 
urge  just  as  much  that  religion  consists  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
will  and  also  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  divine  mind.  But 
his  reaction  to  the  intellectualism  of  his  time  was  such  that  he 
was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  brains  or  dogma  but 
a  matter  of  experience.  We  do  not  know  God  because  we  under¬ 
stand  Him ;  we  understand  Him  because  we  know  Him. 
Schleiermacher  knew  quite  well  that  the  exercise  of  the  will  and 
of  the  intellect  are  a  necessity,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  full 
life.  He  knew  also  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  the  personality.  But 
he  was  so  keen  on  showing  the  centrality  of  the  fact  of  religion 
in  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  itself  and  of  the  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  that  he  was  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood.  Better  be  thought  to  be  romantic  than 
intellectualistic.  At  the  basis  of  all  religion,  and  not  only  of 
the  Christian  religion,  there  is  the  sense  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  God.  And  that  union,  even  though  it  be  spread  over 
the  whole  personality,  manifests  itself,  and  must  manifest  itself 
at  its  highest  in  the  emotions.  That  is  why  he  says  that  religion 
is  found  at  its  highest  in  the  feelings. 

This  sense  of  God  is  immediate.  That  means  that  the  old 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  are  of  no  meaning  to 
Schleiermacher.  God  is  His  own  argument.  He  needs  no 
evidence.  He  is  present  in  the  personal  life  and  His  power,  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  personal  life,  is  unescapable.  But  again 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  Schleiermacher  concentrates  upon 
the  personal  life  as  though  that,  in  and  by  itself,  carried  the 
conclusion  with  it.  He  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  individual 
can  go  astray.  He  was  sufficient  of  a  psychologist  to  know  that 
a  man  could  misjudge  his  feelings.  It  .is  unsafe  to  base  the 
argument  for  the  fact  of  God  upon  His  presence  in  the  personal 
life,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  no  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God.  The  individual  is  conditioned  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  and  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  And  the  way 
in  which  that  society  re-acts  to  religion  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  training  that  it  has  received  in  religion.  Thus,  for  the 
preservation  of  religion  in  the  world,  you  need  more  than  so 
many  isolated  men  and  women,  all  receiving  an  impression  of 
God  for  and  by  themselves.  You  need  a  handing  on  of  religion 
from  one  man  to  another.  Every  world  religion  consists  in  the 
communication  of  the  creative  experiences  of  great  individuals, 
the  communication  of  truths  which  could  have  come  in  no  other 
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way  than  by  the  way  of  experience.  Thus  the  distinctive  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  process  of 
reasoning.  They  are  what  they  are  because  Christ  knew  them 
in  His  own  soul  and  made  them  real  to  the  souls  of  others. 
Thus  Schleiermacher  does  not  run  the  danger  of  subjectivism,  at 
least  not  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knows 
that  the  exj^rience  of  the  individual  is  created  by  and  conditioned 
by  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Christianity  is  an 
historic  religion,  and  it  is  only  in  the  society  of  the  Church  that 
you  can  have  a  full  Christian  experience. 

But  at  the  same  time,  while  he  says  all  that,  he  is  very 
indefinite  as  to  what  he  means  by  God.  He  tells  us  distinctly 
that  he  is  not  teaching  pantheism,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
does  not  want  to  teach  it.  But  many  a  man  teaches  what  he 
does  not  know  he  is  teaching.  And  Schleiermacher  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  God  is  personal.  God  is  a  power  not  of 
ourselves  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious.  He  will  not 
draw  from  that  the  conclusion  that  God  is  personal.  He  knows 
that  God  is  more  concrete,  if  such  a  word  can  be  used,  than  the 
pantheist  will  allow,  but  he  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  He 
is  personal.  To  understand  that  we  need  to  remember  that 
Schleiermacher  was  very  much  under  the  spell  of  Spinoza,  and 
it  is  clear  that  when  he  tries  to  explain  in  what  the  fact  of  God 
consists,  the  Spinoza  complex  is  too  much  for  him  and  he  draws 
back.  But  whether  that  is  what  he  does  or  not,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  our  debt  to  him  for  bringing  religion  back  out 
of  the  arid  deserts  of  intellectualism  and  establishing  it  upon 
the  solid  ground  of  experience.  Even  though  we  cannot  say 
exactly  what  God  is,  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  must  look 
upon  Him  as  real.  And  with  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  may 
have  to  be  content.  Scepticism  was  rife  at  the  time  through 
the  attempt  to  build  up  religion  on  the  basis  of  dogma.  And 
Schleiermacher  did  go^  work  in  showing  that  it  was  not  by 
way  of  the  intellect  but  by  a  more  fundamental  way  that  men 
come  into  touch  with  the  living  God. 

But  for  Schleiermacher  there  is  something  more  than 
religion  :  there  is  the  Christian  religion.  And  it  was  his  particu¬ 
lar  business  to  expound  and  defend  this.  Every  historical  religion 
rests  upon  a  revelation.  The  Christian  religion  does  just  as  much 
as  any  other.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  not  that 
we  have  an  experience  of  God ;  you  have  that  in  all 
religion.  The  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  that  those 
who  practise  it  have  an  experience  of  Christ.  The  central  fact 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  experience  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  by  that  fact  all  other  facts  in  our  religion  are  tested.  The 
Christian  realises  that  he  has  got  redemption  and  deliverance 
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through  Christ,  and  that  that  redemption  has  been  mediated  to 
him  through  the  Christian  Church.  Schleiermacher  again 
does  his  best  here  to  steer  clear  of  subjectivism.  There 
is  no  experience  of  Christ  apart  from  the  community  of 
those  who  have  that  experience.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  The  Church  is  the 
community  which  maintains  and  keeps  alive  the  divine  life. 
Religion  consists  in  personal  contact  between  God  and  man,  but 
apart  from  the  community,  there  would  be  no  contact  between 
God  and  man.  There  are  other  functions  of  the  Church,  but 
that  is  the  main  one.  The  redeeming  influence  of  it  upon  those 
inside  of  it  is  simply  the  same  as  the  influence  of  Christ  upon  it. 

But  that  does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  there  is  a  Christian  community  or  that  the  experience  of 
God  is  mediated  through  it.  You  need  to  go  further  and  ask 
how  that  community  came  into  being,  and  how  the  experience 
has  been  handed  on  from  age  to  age.  We  have  men  to-day  with 
the  experience  of  God  and  of  Christ.  How  has  that  come? 
Schleiermacher  would  say  emphatically  that  it  has  come  through 
Christ  Who  is  the  Redeemer  in  the  sense  that  He  has  mediated 
to  men  the  knowledge  of  God.  Christ  does  not  differ  funda¬ 
mentally  in  kind  from  us,  although  He  attains  to  a  far  higher 
spiritual  nature  than  we  do.  The  one  thing  that  does  distinguish 
Him  from  us  is  that  He  is  sinless,  and  He  was  this  because  of 
the  intimacy  of  His  life  with  God.  He  had  the  consciousness 
of  God  completely  unspoiled  by  any  taint  of  any  sort.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  miracle,  and  cannot  be  explained  as  merely  the 
product  of  preceding  conditions.  History  may  say  that  to  some 
extent,  the  world  was  prepared  for  Christ  at  the  time  He  came, 
and  it  can  do  something  to  show  how  His  definite  consciousness 
of  religion  had  its  precursors.  Schleiermacher  would  grant  that. 
But  the  real  fact  of  the  experience  of  Christ  is  unique.  Nothing 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  It  cannot  be  explained.  It  was  due 
to  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God.  <  God  willed  Christ,  and 
so  there  was  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  men  in  the 
sense  that  He  possessed  in  Himself  the  complete  consciousness 
of  God.  For  Him  the  lower  elements  of  the  personality  had 
been  mastered  by  the  higher  elements,  and  the  God  within  Him 
had  become  complete.  The  way  in  which  He  redeems  men  is 
by  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  consciousness  of  God  within 
them,  and  to  that  extent,  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
within  them.  Not  that  that  happens  all  at  once.  There  is  no 
high  road  or  easy  road  to  the  consciousness  of  God.  There  was 
no  such  road  for  Christ.  There  is  a  clash  for  a  time  between 
the  earth  consciousness  and  the  God  consciousness,  but  the  end 
is  sure.  And  the  victory  is  with  God. 
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That,  briefly,  is  Schleiermacher’s  position.  It  needs  to  be 
said  again  that  it  is  in  Christian  experience  that  Christian 
dogmatics  start.  They  cannot  start  anywhere  else.  They  cannot 
go  beyond  what  we  experience.  There  have  been  in  the  history 
of  religion  all  kinds  of  speculations  on  the  nature  of  God,  Christ, 
and  the  spiritual  life.  And  often  these  speculations  have  had 
no  sort  of  relationship  to  the  life  that  men  have  had  to  live. 
What  the  Scriptures  said,  or  the  creeds,  must  be  accepted,  and 
the  sole  task  of  dogmatic  was  to  examine  what  was  given  and 
to  understand  it  and  to  show  its  bearings  in  wider  and  wider 
fields.  For  centuries  before  Schleiermacher  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  find  out  whether  there  had  been  anything  given,  and 
if  so,  what  it  was.  Christian  life  and  Christian  truth  had  little 
to  do  with  each  other.  And  that  had  had  terrible  results  upon 
Christian  ethics.  Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Church 
back  to  purity  and  sanity.  He  set  experience  at  the  centre. 
Thought  has  the  right  to  go  anywhere  where  experience  leads. 
It  has  the  right,  in  theology,  at  any  rate,  to  go  nowhere  where 
experience  does  not  lead.  In  saying  that,  he  set  the  tone  of 
theology  for  future  generations.  And  he  probably  saved  religion 
from  destruction,  in  that  age,  at  any  rate. 

But  in  saying  that  dogmatic  is  to  be  tested  by  experience, 
he  implies  that  many  things  enter  into  dogma  that  have  no  right 
to  be  there.  And  in  that  also  he  separates  himself  from  the 
majority  of  thinkers.  What  cannot  be  tested  by  experience  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  by  reason.  That  is  simply  another  side  of  the 
assertion  that  what  cannot  be  preached  ought  not  to  be  taught. 
An  unpreachable  dogma  is  useless.  And  in  the  same  way  an 
untestable  dogma  is  so  much  dead  weight.  There  can  be  no 
experience  of  the  virgin  birth  and  of  the  second  coming  and  of 
the  last  judgment  and  so  on.  So  out  of  dogma  they  ought  to 
go.  They  may  possibly  be  derivatives  of  experience,  but  they  are 
not  part  of  it.  We  have  here  a  plea  not  only  for  the  spiritualising 
of  theology  but  also  for  the  simplification  of  it.  And  it  would 
be  well  if  more  tried  to  copy  it. 

There  are  contributions  of  Schleiermacher  to  thought  that 
are  of  vital  importance.  But  we  need  to  guard  ourselves  perhaps 
from  misconception  before  we  try  to  pass  judgment.  We  need 
to  be  sure  that  we  know  what  Schleiermacher  means  by 
“  feeling.”  He  does  not  intend  to  separate  "  feeling  ”  off  from 
any  other  part  of  the  personality.  Neither  does  he  intend  to 
separate  the  feeling  of  a  person  off  from  that  of  the  community. 
But  many  have  forgotten  that  and  have  charged  him  with  too 
narrow  an  interpretation  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the  feding 
of  dependence  so  much  that,  if  you  read  carelessly,  you  may  think 
that  he  has  nothing  else  to  speak  about.  We  need  to  bear  several 
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facts  in  mind.  First,  he  is  making  a  protest  against  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  his  day.  That  cannot  be  mentioned  too  often. 
In  his  protest  he  went  to  extremes.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do 
to  get  his  point  home.  He  had  to  make  theology  turn  a  complete 
somersault,  and  if  he  had  hedged  and  qualified  his  remarks,  he 
would  have  made  no  impression  upon  anybody.  Second,  his 
whole  ethical  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  the 
realm  of  ends.  That  is,  the  Christian  is  not  merely  a  passive 
recipient  of  the  grace  of  God;  he  is  a  man  fired  to  go  out 
and  do  his  best  to  prepare  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  come  to  the 
earth.  For  Schleiermacher  everything  goes  off  into  morals.  And 
it  is  the  moral  test  that  is  final  for  him  and  for  us.  Religion 
consists  in  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  God,  but  once  that  sense  is 
there,  it  spreads  over  the  whole  personality  and  takes  will  and 
mind  along  with  it.  Schleiermacher  runs  the  risk  neither  of 
subjectivism  nor  of  sentimentalism. 

Schleiermacher  gives  us  no  real  picture  of  a  historical  Christ. 
There  was  such  a  person.  He  acknowledges  that.  He  knows 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  history.  He  knows  that  that 
is  the  case  with  all  great  religions.  He  knows  tha't  the  central 
fact  of  the  Christian  is  an  experience  mediated  through  the 
Church  to  him,  but  coming  to  him  ultimately  from  Christ.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  he  makes  no  real  union  between  the  Christ 
Who  is  present  in  the  experience  and  the  Christ  Who  was  a  living 
historical  figure  in  Galilee.  The  fact  is  that  Christianity  is  a 
system  of  thought  that  revolves  round  two  centres.  The  one  is 
experience,  and  the  other  is  the  Jesus  of  history.  And  for  the 
second,  there  must  be  a  rigid  and  honest  historical  criticism  as 
a  pre-requisite  of  dogmatic.  And  that  Schleiermacher  does  not 
give  to  us.  You  are  left  with  the  impression  that  with  him  Jesus 
is  not  a  person  of  history  at  all,  but  a  purely  ideal  figure.  He 
opens  himself  out  to  very  severe  criticism  not  only  from  the 
Christian  but  even  more  from  the  non-Christian.  He  suffers  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  building  up  his  whole  system  upon  an 
experience  which  may  after  all  be  a  gigantic  error  and  delusion. 
He  needed  to  show  by  a  strict  examination  of  history  that  there 
was  in  Jesus  the  realisation  of  the  fact  of  God  and  the  power 
to  mediate  to  others  what  He  Himself  possessed.  He  needed 
also  to  show  that  there  is  to-day  an  experience  of  the  eternal 
Christ,  a  meeting  Him  in  the  secret  places,  and  not  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Church,  and  he  needed  to  show  how  that 
eternal  Christ  is  related  to  the  Christ  of  history.  All  that  he 
failed  to  do,  and  that  is  a  weak  point  in  his  whole  argument. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  from  the  fact  of  the  present  experience 
of  the  Christian  to  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  portrait  of  Jesus. 
You  cannot  deduce  Jesus  as  a  man  of  history  from  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  Christian  of  to-day.  And  in  thinking  that  it  can  be 
done,  Schleiermacher  lays  himself  open  to  the  criticism  that  there 
is  no  Jesus  of  history,  but  that  all  we  have  is  an  ideal  figure. 
In  fact,  that  is  just  the  criticism  that  is  passed  upon  the  Christian 
religion  by  many  to-day.  To  them  it  is  a  mere  system  of  ideas 
which  have  no  basis  in  a  person.  And  if  that  were  true,  it  would 
eventually  mean  the  end  of  the  Christian  religon. 

In  the  same  way  he  does  not  really  give  us  an  intelligible 
view  of  God.  On  his  own  judgment  of  the  methods  of  dogmatic 
theology,  he  could  not.  You  have  no  right,  according  to  him, 
to  go  beyond  what  you  have  in  experience.  You  have  experience 
of  a  power  outside  of  yourself  upon  which  you  are  dependent, 
but  you  cannot  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  that  power  is 
personal.  This  all  springs  from  the  fact  that  Schleiermacher  is 
not,  in  theology  any  more  than  in  philosophy,  concerned  with 
things  in  themselves.  We  cannot  know  anything  except  in  so 
far  as  it  acts  upon  us.  It  is  open  to  object  here  that  we  do  know 
God,  and  that  we  know  of  Him  what  we  experience  of  Him.  Our 
knowledge  is  real  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  could  not  have  experience 
of  power  and  majesty  and  love  unless  they  all  sprang  from  a 
person  outside  of  ourselves.  That  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
thing  to  say.  Were  God  not  personal,  we  should  have  and  could 
have  no  experience  of  Him.  That  is  what  we  should  say.  But 
Schleiermacher  would  not  say  that.  Much  as  he  tries  to  keep 
clear  of  pantheism,  he  cannot  do  so  entirely.  But  it  needs  to  be 
noticed  that  he  is  not  really  interested  in  the  question  of  what 
God  is :  he  is  only  interested  in  the  question  what  God  does. 

But  in  many  ways,  even  though  Schleiermacher  did  not 
answer  questions,  he  set  them.  He  set  first  the  question  as  to 
what  we  really  mean  by  Christian  experience.  He  set  second 
the  question  as  to  what  is  the  secret  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  had  no  doubt  himself  of  the  uniqueness  of  it.  It  was  unique 
I  in  the  sense  that  Christ  had  a  consciousness  of  God  that  no  other 
had,  and  that  He  had  mediated  to  others  redemptive  power.  And 
that  set  the  question  as  to  what  that  experience  of  Christ  really 
was,  and  in  what  way  it  had  been  mediated  to  men.  He  finally 
made  Christ  the  centre  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  he  set 
there  the  question  as  to  who  that  Christ  was,  and  what  was  His 
relation  to  the  Christ  of  Whom  in  this  day  we  have  experience. 
Those  are  the  questions  that  theology  ever  since  has  had  to 
answer.  But  in  this  world,  the  really  potent  thinker  is  not  the 
man  who  answers  questions,  but  the  man  who  asks  them.  So 
long  as  they  are  fundamental  enough.  It  is  he  who  is  the 
progressive  thinker,  and  it  is  he  who  sets  the  lines  for  others 
to  travel  on. 


H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


The  Baptists  and  the  New 
Testament* 

WE  who  are  Baptists  claim  that  the  New  Testament  is  the 
authoritative  word  to  which  we  appeal  for  the  basis  and 
sanction  of  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism. 

“  Confessions  of  Faith  ”  were  once  rather  popular  among  us, 
though  they  were  objected  to  by  some  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  during  the  last  century  were  said  by  many  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Joshua  Thomas  (of  Leominster)  maintained  that  a  “  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  ”  was  needed  to  set  forth  our  interpretation 
of  the  truths  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  make  it 
clear  whether  we  were  Unitarians  or  Trinitarians,  Calvinists  or 
Arminians,  believers  in  baptism  by  immersion  on  the  ground  of 
faith,  or  otherwise.  In  consequence  of  the  various  declarations 
made  by  religious  bodies  who  professed  to  found  their  belief 
and  practice  on  the  New  Testament  the  Baptists  also  had  need  of 
their  “  Confession  of  Faith.”  Some  liberal-minded  Baptists, 
however,  argued  against  this  view,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jones 
(Mathetes)  and  others  maintained  later  that  there  was  no  need 
whatever  of  a  Confession.  If  the  Confession  contained  more 
than  the  New  Testament  it  would  contain  too  much.  If  it  con¬ 
tained  less  it  would  be  too  little.  If  it  only  contained  the  same 
it  would  be  superfluous.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Confessions 
are  of  value  as  expressions  from  time  to  time  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  denomination  and  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
accepted  by  it  at  that  period.  The  evil  was  that  Confessions  were 
made  mill-stones  and  not  milestones.  It  would  appear  that  the 
members  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  general  (like  those  of 
other  denominations)  needed  the  guidance  of  greater  minds,  and 
that  the  individual  church  from  the  days  of  Paul  downward  was 
not  always  able  to  deal  with  its  problems  of  life  and  thought 
without  direction  from  outside.  That  accounts  for  the  rise  of 
Associations  and  Councils,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason  for 
their  continuance  among  Baptists.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 

♦This  paper  was  read  by  Professor  J.  Gwili  Jenkins,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
at  the  Welsh  Baptist  Ministers’  Summer  School,  Llanwrtyd,  and  has  been 
translated  from  the  Welsh  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Jones,  St.  Clears. 
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New  Testament  was  the  touchstone  of  the  Baptists  for  their 
doctrines,  and  it  is  to  the  word  and  to  the  testimony  that  they 
loved  to  appeal  for  authority  for  their  faith  and  order  when 
formulating  a  Confession,  and  sometimes  in  opposing  it  after 
forming  it.  They  believed  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  of  equal  value  and  inspiration,  though  some  of  them 
noted  that  Paul  at  times  spoke  his  own  mind,  declaring  his  belief 
that  he  had  the  mind  of  Christ.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  letter  of  the  New  Testament  they,  in  common  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Church,  put  away  several  customs  once  regarded  as 
important;  such  as  frequent  or  weekly  communion,  the  love 
feast,  the  holy  kiss,  and  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet; 
although  the  practice  of  the  Early  Church  lay  behind  all  these 
and  they  believed  a  definite  word  of  the  Lord  to  be  behind  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  they 
surmounted  words  like  those  of  John  xiii.  14,  “  If  I  then,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another’s  feet,  for  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done  to  you.”  Here  is  a  command  as  positive  as  any, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Ramoth,  and  Christmas 
Evans  for  a  time,  were  entangled  on  facing  it  and  hearkened  unto 
Archibald  McLean.  The  Baptists  in  Wales  were  divided  also 
more  than  once  in  regard  to  the  ”  laying  on  of  hands,”  and  though 
the  custom  has  been  retained  in  some  of  the  older  churches  until 
to-day,  not  only  at  the  setting  apart  of  officers,  but  at  the 
admission  of  members,  the  body  of  the  denomination  have  learnt 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  passed  away  with  the 
apostolic  age,  holding  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  no  longer 
conferred  on  any  one  by  empty  hands. 

After  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  denomination 
which  laid  such  stress  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament  could  allow  so  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Early 
Church  to  become  of  no  account  in  its  sight,  and  follow  the 
Catholic  or  Roman  Church  in  its  rejection  of  some  of  them.  It 
may  be  that  some  Baptist  not  too  strictly  scriptural  will  rise  at 
some  future  time,  and  in  his  desire  for  union  enquire  “  If  it  is 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  put  an  end  to  some  of  these  practices, 
what  have  we  to  say  against  her  altering  the  practice  of 
administering  baptism  by  immersion  of  both  sexes,  and  especially 
in  cold  countries  like  Siberia,  Greenland  and  North  Canada?” 

Here  is  a  matter  that  requires  our  consideration.  However, 
the  Baptists  have  clung  to  the  two  ordinances  which  they 
adjudged  permanent  institutions  in  the  New  Testament  and  of 
greater  importance  than  the  rites  mentioned;  they  believed  that 
the  washing  of  feet  and  the  holy  kiss,  for  instance,  were  incidental 
and  pertained  to  Eastern  countries ;  and  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
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Truth  and  not  the  whim  of  any  church  that  turned  them  aside. 
They  believed  the  time  for  observing  Communion  was  a  matter 
of  church  order  and  convenience,  and  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  might  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  custom  which  could  be 
observed  or  rejected  without  breaking  the  concord.  They  held 
that  the  heart  of  Christianity  was  in  the  two  ordinances,  and 
that  they  could  not  cease  to  be  faithful  to  the  ritualism  they 
were  accused  of  embracing;  the  ritualism  which  is  essential  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
now  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  without  our  ranks  that  we 
have  much  to  say  for  our  standpoint,  and  some  have  ventured 
the  prophecy  that  the  final  conflict  for  the  purity  of  the  faith 
will  lie  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Baptists. 

The  controversies  as  to  the  meaning  of  hapto  and  baptize 
have  ceased,  and  hardly  any  of  the  commentators  or  lexico¬ 
graphers  now  doubt  that  believers’  immersion  was  the  practice 
of  the  Early  Church.  It  is  true  that  some  have  referred  to  the 
“Teaching  of  the  Apostles”  (a  church  directory  probably 
pertaining  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century)  and  the  section 
in  chapter  7,  which  speaks  of  pouring  water  on  the  baptized. 
We  may  as  well  give  the  quotation  in  full ;  “  Thus  shall  ye 
baptise.  Having  first  recited  all  these  things  (concerning  ‘  the 
two  Ways  ’)  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  living  (running)  water.  But  if  thou 
hast  not  living  water  then  baptise  in  other  water,  and  if  thou 
art  not  able  in  cold,  then  in  warm.  But  if  thou  hast  neither, 
then  pour  water  on  the  head  thrice  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Kirsopp  Lake  has 
argued  (in  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics)  that 
in  face  of  such  words  we  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  mode 
practised  by  the  Early  Church,  but  all  that  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  is  that  the  pouring  over  the  whole  body  was  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  primitive  mode  as  was  possible  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  that  the  pouring  was  also  some  kind  of 
portrayal  of  the  baptism  or  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
no  argument  for  vicarious  baptism  as' having  Paul’s  authority 
behind  it  can  be  based  on  the  reference  to  "  baptism  for  the 
dead  ”  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  L^ndoubtedly  Tertullian  was  correct  in 
saying  that  it  refers  to  the  act  of  living  persons  accepting  baptism 
for  the  dead,  and  we  find  sacrificing  for  the  dead  in  2  Mac. 
(xii.  42,  43)  and  in  Plato’s  Republic  (ii.  364).  But  Paul’s 
reference  to  a  custom  that  was  introduced  probably  from  the 
Mystery  Religions  is  no  proof  that  he  approved  of  it,  any  more 
than  his  statement  that  “  they  that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the 
night  ”  proves  that  he  commends  drunkenness  as  Tertullian  points 
out.  It  may  be  said  without  any  hesitation  that  the  custom 
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of  the  apostolic  age  was  altogether  in  favour  of  baptism  by 
immersion  on  profession  of  faith.  Baptism  was  regarded, 
especially  in  the  Gentile  lands  where  the  Mystery  Religions 
suggested  the  analogy,  as  a  symbol  of  a  dying  to  an  old  life  with 
Christ  and  the  rising  with  Him  to  a  new  life.  And  there  is 
little  sign  that  any  were  baptised  without  personal  faith  even 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  baptism  of  families.  All  this  is 
admitted  by  commentators  and  historians  generally  to-day,  but 
another  argument  has  been  started  and  that,  I  believe,  strikes 
rather  directly  at  the  root  of  our  reliance  as  Baptists  on  the  New 
Testament.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  ritualists  too  enslaved  to  the  letter,  and  a  body  of  people 
that  continue  to  practise  a  rite  of  Jewish  origin,  it  is  argued 
that  our  continued  practice  of  immersion  is  founded  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Early  Church  and  Paul,  rather  than  on  a  command 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  We  are  told  that  the  great  Commission 
found  in  the  present  conclusion  of  Mark’s  Gospel  (Mark  xvi.  16) 
and  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  did  not  come  from  the  Lord  Jesus.  It 
is  argued  that  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  primitive 
Church  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  could  not  have  arisen  if 
there  already  existed  a  command  of  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  whole  world.  It  is  true  some  have  argued  that  the  form 
of  the  Commission  as  given  by  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  custom 
in  Acts,  and  suggested  that  the  change  from  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  that  of  the  Trinity  was  made  in  a  later  age;  but  the  difficulty 
already  mentioned  is  not  thus  overcome,  viz.,  that  Jesus  after 
His  resurrection  had  given  a  command  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  and  that  the  (^urch  in  Judea  refused  to  conform  to  that 
positive  command  until  Paul  had  his  way  in  spite  of  them. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  conclusion  of  Matthew’s  Gospel 
is  in  accord  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  it  is  difficult  to  continue 
to  believe  that  the  great  Commission  is  a  word  spoken  by  Him 
to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection  from  the  grave  and  before 
His  ascension.  Besides,  it  is  asserted  to-day  that  Jesus  Himself 
laid  no  stress  on  water-baptism  during  His  ministry,  and  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  disciples  were  baptised,  not  to  speak 
of  others  who  followed  Him. 

It  is  argued  that  even  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Himself  was 
more  of  a  difficulty  than  anything  else  in  the  period  when  the 
Gospels  were  written.  Why  did  He  come  to  John  and  submit 
to  a  baptism  of  repentance?  that  was  the  difficulty.  That,  it  is 
said,  is  the  reason  for  amplifying  Mark’s  simple  record  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  These  are  the  words  of  Mark,  “  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  those  days  that  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee 
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and  was  baptised  of  John  in  Jordan  and  straightway  coming  up 
out  of  the  water  He  saw  the  heavens  opened,  etc.”  But  in 
Matthew  we  have  a  protest  on  the  part  of  John  in  the  words, 
“  But  John  forbade  Him  saying  I  have  need  to  be  baptised  of 
Thee  and  comest  Thou  to  me  ?  ”  Then  we  have  the  reply  of 
Jesus,  “  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness,”  and  after  this,  “  Then  he  suffered  Him  ”  ; 
intimating  that  there  was  no  need  of  baptism  for  remission  of  sins 
on  the  part  of  the  Sinless  One.  It  is  observed,  though,  that  no 
comment  that  lays  such  clear  emphasis  on  the  moral  perfection 
of  Jesus  is  found  in  the  “  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ”  as 
quoted  by  Cyprian  (de  Rebapt.  xvii)  and  Jerome  (contra  Pelag., 
iii.  2).  It  is  stated  in  an  incomplete  section  of  this  Gospel  that 
Jesus  went  not  down  with  His  father  and  mother  unto  John, 
but  that  He  went  later.  And  these  are  the  important  words, 
“  But  He  said  unto  them,  what  sin  have  I  done  that  I  should 
go  and  be  baptised  by  him?  unless  perhaps  this  thing  itself  which 
I  have  said  is  ignorance  in  Me.”  Though  this  Gospel  comes  from 
Ebionite  circles — circles  that  denied  the  deity  of  Jesus — yet  the 
quotation  from  it  and  the  apologia  in  Matthew  show  that  Christ’s 
submission  to  a  baptism  of  repentance  was  the  occasion  of  much 
controversy  during  the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second. 

At  present  some  have  another  way  of  explaining  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  to  John’s  baptism.  According  to  the  Gospels 
they  say  John’s  baptism  is  but  a  witness  to  another  and  better 
baptism,  and  the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  John’s  baptism  was  only 
something  necessary  to  His  consecration  to  His  public  work. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  “  fulfilling  all  righteousness  ”  ;  not  a 
confession  of  sin  or  of  repentance.  Even  in  Mark’s  Gospel  we 
have  John  witnessing,  “  I  indeed  have  baptised  you  with  water, 
but  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel  we  have  a  clearer  declaration,  “  I  indeed 
baptise  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  He  that  cometh 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear.  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.” 
John,  in  his  Gospel,  goes  further  and  deletes  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  the  Baptist  altogether.  Let  verses  26-34  of  John  i. 
be  read  to  see  how  skilfully  the  witness  of  the  other  evangelists 
to  the  coming  of  the  Greater  One  is  used,  and  how  he  avoids 
stating  that  Jesus  was  baptised  of  John.  Note  verse  33,  “  And 
I  knew  Him  not,  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water  the 
same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  spirit 
descending  and  remaining  on  Him  the  same  is  He  which  baptiseth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.”  But  not  a  word  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
In  view  of  this  it  is  argued  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is 
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the  Christian  baptism  and  the  bapitism  of  the  canonical  gospels. 
The  early  Quakers  argued  much  to  the  same  effect  with  the 
Baptists  during  the  seventeenth  century.  They  referred  with  a 
large  measure  of  contempt  to  “  Water-baptism/'  and  contended 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  “  one  baptism  ”  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Quakers  persuaded  many  Baptists  to  follow  them  by  the 
strength  of  their  argument. 

At  present  the  Quakers  and  others  maintain  that  this  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  “  spiritual  Gospel,”  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  in  John  iv.  1,  that  Jesus 
baptised,  and  then  to  the  correction  that  follows,  “  Though  Jesus 
Himself  baptised  not  but  His  disciples,”  iv.  2.  And  it  is  main¬ 
tained  there  is  no  other  reference  to  baptism  in  the  four  Gospels, 
excepting  the  words  of  the  Commission,  unless  a  reference  to  it 
can  be  read  into  John  xiii.  10.  “  He  that  is  washed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet  ”  and  if  “  of  water  ”  is  retained  in 
John  iii.  5.  There  are  Greek  texts  without  the  words  “  of  water,” 
and  Kirsopp  Lake  argues  for  their  omission  as  later  Church 
additions.  He  remarks  that  the  form  of  the  words  given  by 
Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  61)  is,  “  For  Christ  said.  Except  ye  be 
born  again,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Yet  CMeberg  argued  strongly,  quoting  from  Jewish  and 
Gnostic  writings,  that  “  water  ”  here  meant  “  heavenly  seed,”  or 
outflow  from  above  or  from  God,  and  that  the  meaning  of  "  bom 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  ”  is  “  born  from  above.”  And  W.  F. 
Howard  refers  to  the  similarity  between  this  and  1  John  iii.  9, 
“  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  bom  of  Gk>d.” 

Later  Quakers  also  plead  that  the  two  ordinances  are  only 
assigned  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  They 
maintain  there  is  no  command  to  continue  the  communion  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  nor  any  mention  of  its  institution  in  the  Gospel 
of  John.  The  new  commandment  there  is  to  love  and  serve  one 
another.  “  This  Lord’s  Supper,”  says  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  (Studies 
in  Mystical  Religion,  p.  18),  “  calls  for  no  visible  elements,  no 
consecrated  priest.  It  calls  only  for  a  human  heart  conscious  of 
its  needs  and  ready  to  eat  the  Bread  of  God,  on  the  one 
momentous  condition  of  willing  and  loving  what  Christ  wills  and 
loves.”  The  water  of  baptism  and  bread  of  the  communion  mean 
little  in  themselves.  “  We  are  dealing,”  he  says,  ”  with  a  process 
by  which  the  believer  takes  into  himself  the  Divine  Life,  and  by 
an  inward  change  makes  it  his  own  so  that  he  has  actually 
‘  God  abiding  in  him.’  It  is  claimed  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  an  early  Quaker,  a  man  who  had  outgrown  the 
Jewish  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Early  Church  and 
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rested  on  their  spiritual  significance  alone.  There  is  no  baptism 
but  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  not  sacramentarianism  that  is 
found  in  John  vi.,  but  a  protest  against  a  pagan  communion  and 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  “It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing  ”  (vi.  63). 

This  new  exposition  is  a  challenge  to  our  standpoint  as 
Baptists  and  our  interpretation  of  the  ordinances.  What  have 
we  to  say  against  it?  I  shall  at  present  only  outline  a  reply. 
Our  argument  is  that  the  Early  Church  did  not  begin  to  baptise 
at  Pentecost  without  having  a  reason  or  command  for  doing  so. 
Jesus  gave  an  important  place  to  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist, 
otherwise,  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  question,  “  the  baptism 
of  John  was  it  from  heaven  or  of  man?  Answer  Me”  (Mark 
xi.  30),  and  the  conversation  which  follows.  And  however  much 
Christian  baptism  was  indebted  to  Judaism,  or  to  the  mystery 
religions,  Paul  saw  a  moral  and  spiritual  significance  in  the  rite 
and  made  baptism  a  visible  medium  by  which  those  who  obeyed 
should  exhibit  their  new  relationship  to  Christ  and  their  new  life 
in  Him.  It  was  not  an  empty  ceremony  but  a  visible  and  most 
effective  symbol  to  show  forth  a  change  of  condition  and  life. 
And  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  seekers  of  Christ  can 
afford  to  be  without  some  definite  and  memorable  sign  such  as 
baptism  at  the  commencement  of  their  religious  career.  A 
minister  of  another  denomination  testified  that  Baptists  had  a 
great  advantage  over  Paedo-baptists  because  believers’  baptism 
was  a  personal  act,  a  public  act  of  consecration  on  joining  the 
Church. 

Dean  Inge  says  {Contentio  Veritatis,  295,  296),  after 
enquiring  whether  we  should  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
visible  and  mechanical,  “  These  questions  have  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  Quakers  who  are  perhaps  for  that  reason 
the  most  consistent  representatives  of  one  type  of  contemplative 
mysticism.  They  agree  with  the  Ebionites  of  the  first  century 
who  taught  that  the  Lord  declared  ‘  I  am  come  to  abolish 
sacrifices.’  This  is  a  type  which  has  appeared  several  times  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  pantheistic  mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  tried  to  dispense  with  sacraments  .  .  .  and  their 
systems  were  short-lived.  The  historian  must  admit  that  non- 
sacramental  Christianity  has  never  been  popular  or  successful. 
To  many  this  will  seem  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it  as  a  practical 
form  of  religion.  If  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  an  universal 
religion  it  must  not  dispense  with  rites  which  to  many  express  the 
very  ideas  of  religious  worship.  Why  should  we  consider  that 
a  spiritual  act  is  coarsened  and  spoilt  by  being  translated  into 
symbolic  action?  We  have  not  (unless  we  are  Quietists)  the 
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same  feeling  about  language  which  is  also  a  symbolic  or  rather  a 
conventional  representation  of  ideas.  It  is  no  vulgarisation  of  the 
mysteries  of  grace  to  associate  them  with  such  trivial  actions  as 
washing  and  eating.  A  spiritual  act  is  one  which  brings  us  into 
communion  with  God,  not  one  that  transports  us  out  of  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  things  of  time  and  space.  Indeed,  in  most 
cases,  the  spiritual  act  is  richer  and  more  complete  when  it 
finds  expression  in  some  external  symbolic  action.” 

Lacking  the  outward  signs,  the  Quakers  have  hitherto  failed 
to  appeal  to  any  large  body  of  people  in  any  nation ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  author  (or  last  editor)  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  toward  the  two  ordinances  there  remain  in  the 
Gospel  itself  and  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  expressions  which 
show  that  water-baptism  had  an  abiding  place  in  the  Church. 
The  words  “  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,”  whatever  may  be 
said,  are  found  in  all  the  major  MSS.,  and  in  Aleph  and  some 
early  translations  they  are  found  in  John  iii.  8  also.  It  was  too 
late  even  for  an  evangelist  to  abolish  baptism  from  the  Church  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  It 
would  appear  also  that  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  water  and 
the  blood  from  the  side  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  34)  is  that  the  two 
ordinances  have  their  essential  meaning  in  His  person.  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  words,  “  This  is  He  that  came  by  water  and 
blood  even  Jesus  Christ,”  (1  John  v.  6).  Though  the  Son  of  God 
came  not  by  water  alone  it  was  not  meant  to  signify  that  the 
water-baptism  was  not  as  real  as  His  baptism  of  blood.  The 
words  of  John  iv.  2,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  baptism  was 
more  to  the  mind  of  His  disciples  than  to  that  of  their  Master. 
They  may,  as  Bernard  says,  be  but  a  correction  of  the  saying 
of  the  Pharisees  in  iv.  1.  They  may  also  only  mean  that  the 
Lord  entrusted  the  administration  of  baptism  to  His  ministers. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  task  was  entrusted  by  an  apostle  to 
others.  Acts  ii.  38,  xi.  48,  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  17.  The  great  Saviour 
submitted  to  the  baptism  of  John  so  that  He  might  consecrate 
Himself  to  His  public  ministry,  and  in  devoting  Himself  to  the 
chief  purpose  of  His  coming  the  same  symbol  of  perfect  conse¬ 
cration  fills  His  mind. 

He  had  another  baptism  to  be  baptised  with  and  how  was 
He  straitened  until  it  was  accomplished.  And  He  asked  the  Sons 
of  Zebedee,  “  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink 
of,  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?” 

In  view  of  all  these  things  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
one  baptism  was  unimportant  in  His  sight  any  more  than  the 
other. 

We  must  leave  the  matter  here  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
final  contest  will  lie  between  the  interpretation  of  the  Quakers 
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and  that  of  the  Baptists  when  all  Protestants  come  truly  to 
desire  the  union  of  the  denominations.  So  we  ought  to  be  more 
convinced  as  to  the  strength  of  our  position  than  we  are  now. 

J.  GWILI  JENKINS. 


ROGER  SAWREY,  commandant  at  Ayr  in  1659,  had 
bought  Broughton  Tower,  on  the  Furness  boundary  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Cumberland.  When  there  was  danger  of  a  rebellion 
in  1664,  Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh  of  Wigan,  a  deputy-lieutenant, 
called  out  the  trainbands.  He  ordered  George  Fell,  junior,  of 
Swarthmore  Hall,  to  send  one  armed  man,  and  also  to  take  care 
that  Sawrey  did  no  harm.  Fell’s  excuse  was  published  in  1912; 
it  implies  that  Sawrey  was  too  far  away  for  him  to  act.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  intending  to  rise.  The  fear  of  a  rising 
led,  however,  to  the  temporary  Conventicle  Act,  forbidding  all 
worship  except  at  parish  churches  and  their  chapels. 


LAURENCE  CLAXTON,  1615-1667,  was  Baptist  1644, 
Seeker  1646,  Ranter  1650,  Muggletonian  1658.  In  16^  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  recantation,7'/i£*  Lost  Sheep  Found.  No  copy  was 
collected  by  Thomason,  but  one  has  just  been  bought  for  the 
Friends’  Library. 


THE  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST  FUND  in  February  1789 
gave  to  Robert  Hyde  of  Cloughfold  in  Lancashire  the  following 
books,  which  he  joyfully  catalogued  in  a  note  to  John  Stutterd 
of  Colne,  who  would  probably  see  what  he  might  ask  for. 
Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  six  ^volumes.  Prideaux’s 
Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  four  volumes. 
Jennings’  Jewish  Antiquities,  in  two  volumes,  1766.  Watts’s 
Logick.  Watts  on  the  Mind.  Evan’s  Sermons,  in  two  volumes, 
Samuel  Stennett  on  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  Shaw’s  Immanuel, 
or  a  discovery  of  true  religion.  Mason’s  Student  and  Pastor; 
Mason’s  Self-Knowledge  (John  Mason,  M.A.,  Dorking). 
Latimer’s  Sermons. 


The  Poet  and  the  Preacher. 

GK.  CHESTERTON,  in  his  book  on  Browning,  specifies 
,  as  one  of  his  characteristics,  an  ardent  and  headlong 
conventionality.  A  poet  must,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be 
conventional.  What  Chesterton  means  by  conventional  we  see 
from  other  remarks  of  his  in  the  same  chapter.  “  If  a  poet  really 
had  an  original  emotion,  if,  for  example,  a  poet  suddenly  fell  in 
love  with  the  buffers  of  a  railway  train,  it  would  take  him 
considerably  more  time  than  his  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten 
to  communicate  his  feelings.”  Whatever  emotions  the  poet  or 
preacher  seeks  to  express  with  any  hope  of  success,  must  be 
those  which  his  audience  shares  with  him  and  if  they  are  not 
common  to  both,  one  is  a  member  of  a  kingdom,  the  other  cannot 
enter;  so  that  the  limitations  of  our  knowing  are  to  some  extent 
of  our  own  making.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  as  I  am  I  see,  but 
I  can  only  know  those  things,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  in 
myself.  If  there  be  no  kinship  between  me  and  the  external 
objects,  they  can  never  become  real  to  my  consciousness.  The 
man  who  declared  that  poetry  was  but  a  convenient  way  of 
talking  nonsense,  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  muses  had  never  warmed  and  illumined  the  chambers  of 
his  soul. 

But  such  an  idea  of  poetry  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  To  a 
great  number  the  poet  is  a  long-haired  dreamer  and  idler,  walking 
through  this  practical  world  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  while, 
to  the  great  toiling  numbers,  “  life  is  real,”  to  him  it  is  but  a 
day  dream,  with  neither  reality  nor  earnestness  in  it.  To  such 
people  poetry  is  a  mere  ornamentation  of  literature,  something 
for  effeminate  young  gentlemen,  with  no  particular  calling  in  life, 
to  aspire  after ;  something  that  might  be  taken  out  of  our  national 
possessions,  and  affect  our  national  life  and  character  no  more 
than  the  taking  away  of  brooch  and  earrings  would  affect  the 
lady  who  wore  them. 

But  many  of  those  holding  those  ideas  of  poetry  have  similar 
ideas  of  preaching.  To  them  the  preacher  is  one  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  society,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  have  churches  and  with 
the  church  comes  the  preacher — ^but  there  is  no  practical  utility 
in  either  him  or  the  church,  the  only  purpose  they  serve  is  that 
of  the  spire  in  Gothic  architecture. 

If  such  ideas  be  true,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  poet  and 
the  preacher  have  held  such  a  place  in  the  world’s  life  and 
history?  Must  it  not  be  that  the  higher  kingdoms  of  life  and 
thought  have  not  been  entered  by  vast  numbers  of  those  around? 
Every  age  has  had  its  great  preachers;  the  listening  ears  have 
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heard  trumpet  voices  burdened  with  messages  from  God,  and  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus  have  never  been  without  the  poets  of  song, 
who  have  sung  to  “  many  harps  in  diverse  tones.” 

These  men  have  been  more  than  ornamental  appendages  and 
dreaming  songsters.  They  have  touched  life  at  the  springs  and 
the  influence  has  been  cleansing  and  quickening.  There  have 
been  exceptional  periods  when  they  have  been  the  very  soul  of 
their  age,  and  the  powers  and  glory  of  kings  and  assemblies  have 
paled  before  the  presence  and  power  of  poet  and  preacher,  whose 
names  have  grown  more  luminous  with  passing  years,  while  the 
names  of  princes  and  monarchs  have  been  as  the  stars  of  the 
night  which  the  dawn  has  wiped  out  one  by  one. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to 
Italy  and  especially  to  Florence.  In  Dante  and  Savonarola,  the 
poet  and  the  preacher,  you  have  the  two  most  mighty  personalities 
connected  with  that  wonderful  city;  they  were  not  merely  the 
ornaments  of  the  city,  but  the  moulders  of  its  life,  the  shapers  of 
its  constitution  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  especially,  the 
fountain  of  its  noblest  impulses  and  efforts  for  freedom.  Who 
will  deny  that  the  richest  possession  of  that  fair  city  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  memory  of  those  two  great  sons  of  God.  How 
poverty  stricken  would  be  that  period  in  Italian  history  without 
those  two  men,  whose  names  are  so  great  and  renowned,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  of  the  alleged  greatness  of  the  family  of 
the  Medici  and  other  personalities  striving  for  peace  and 
influence. 

Some  perhaps  may  be  surprised  that  these  two  great  offices 
of  poet  and  preacher  should  be  linked  together,  for  there  are  no 
doubt  many  who  see  no  relationship  between  the  two.  But  we 
must  admit  that  these  two  men  have  been  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  one  another;  they  have  walked  side  by  side  in 
the  march  of  the  ages.  Is  it  natural  or  accidental  that  they  have 
been  brought  much  together?  Has  it  been  affinity  of  soul  that 
has  drawn  them  and  bound  them,  or  merely  external  circum¬ 
stances?  Have  they  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  same  fount, 
has  it  been  in  the  same  sphere  that  they  have  directed  their 
energies,  are  those  essential  elements  common  to  both,  qualities  of 
soul  without  which  the  poet  can  never  become  a  great  poet, 
nor  a  preacher  a  great  preacher?  It  is  out  of  a  growing  belief 
that  such  is  the  case  that  I  have  been  led  to  write  this  essay. 

The  true  preacher  is  the  prophet  of  God.  Without  some  of 
the  prophetic  element  in  him,  without  the  insight  of  the  seer, 
no  man  can  hope  to  be  a  successful  preacher.  The  part  of 
human  life  which  is  of  first  interest  and  consideration  to  the 
preacher  is  that  which  makes  possible  a  fellowship  between  the 
human  and  Divine.  If  there  were  no  religious  instinct  in  human 
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life,  nothing  but  that  which  could  be  satisfied  with  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  preacher.  If 
men’s  relationships  with  God  were  right,  the  preacher  would 
be  superfluous,  and  if  men  were  independent  of  God,  the  preacher 
would  be  an  audacious  intruder.  The  work  of  the  preacher 
is  essentially  religious  and  spiritual.  Is  the  work  of  the  poet 
the  same?  If  so,  there  must  be  some  vital  relationship  between 
poetry  and  religion.  Religion  and  music  were  cradled  together. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  religion  and  poetry?  One  thing  that 
we  are  sure  about  is  that  many  of  the  greatest  poets,  in  the 
greatest  of  their  poems,  have  been  largely  dependent  for  the 
framework  of  their  poems  upon  the  current  theological  ideas  of 
their  age;  and  while  theology  differs  as  much  from  religion  as 
a  treatise  about  life  differs  from  life  itself,  we  know  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  forms  in  which  men  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  religion,  must  have 
some  interest  in  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  trowing, 
i.e.,  religion  itself.  There  have  been  poets  who  have  ignored 
religion,  and  religious  people  to  whom  poetry  is  obnoxious,  but 
these  facts  prove  nothing  save  the  limitations  of  those  concerned. 
In  what  does  the  poet  find  his  interest,  to  what  fields  does  he 
go  for  his  themes?  The  whole  range  of  existence,  wherever 
the  sensations,  thoughts,  feelings  of  man  can  travel,  there  the 
poet  may  be  at  his  side,  and  find  material  for  his  faculties  to 
work  on.  To  the  true  poet  there  are  no  limitations.  Every  part 
of  nature  makes  some  appeal  to  him ;  every  opening  flower  and 
every  grey  dawn;  every  stream  and  every  star;  but  you  will 
not  surely  shut  him  out  from  that  human  nature  which  presents 
the  greatest  variety  and  interest?  Here  he  finds  his  richest 
themes;  here  his  imaginative  faculty  is  most  stirred  out  of  the 
mystery  he  encounters.  But  as  soon  as  he  becomes  interested 
in  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  he  becomes  interested  in 
the  problems  of  religion.  So  the  truly  great  poet  becomes  the 
religious  poet,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find,  as  we  constantly 
do,  the  highest  forms  of  poetic  art  springing  from  the  religious 
emotions  and  that  religion  and  poetry  are  linked,  not  by  mere 
accidental  circumstances,  but  by  affinities  that  are  old  and  strong 
and  deep  and  lasting.  As  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject  has  said  :  “  The  poetical  and  religious  feeling  join  hands. 
They  may  not  be  indispensably  necessary  to  one  another.  Indeed 
they  are  not.  .  .  .  Poetry  may  be  lusty  and  strong,  while  quite 
indifferent  to  religion,  but  nevertheless,  they  cannot  remain  long 
sundered.”  Poetry  has  been  glad  to  use  the  sublime  elements 
of  Religion  to  build  up  its  most  noble  work;  she  has  found  in 
the  deep  religious  problems  of  life  her  most  invigorating  food; 
she  has  reached  her  loftiest  flights  when  religion  has  impelled 
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her  wings.  Nor  is  the  benefit  solely  on  one  side.  Poetry  repays 
her  debt,  and  religion  finds  in  poetry  her  ally  and  evangelist. 
She  has  wrought  some  of  her  profoundest  and  most  enduring 
impressings  by  the  aid  of  poetry. 

“  A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies,”  and  it  is 
through  the  aid  of  poetry  that  religion  has  been  able  to  rouse 
ardour  and  revive  courage  :  and  times  without  number  the  lonely 
heart  of  the  exiled  and  weary  warrior  of  the  faith  has  been 
comforted  and  quickened  by  hearing  one  of  the  Songs  of  Zion. 

It  is  needful,  before  proceeding  further,  to  get  some  clear 
and  definite  idea  of  what  poetry  is.  We  must  first  of  all  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  simply  rhyme  and  rhythm.  These  are 
aids  to  memory,  and  poetry  will  usually  express  itself  in  them. 
Rhythm  is  quite  natural  in  times  of  intense  feeling  and  passion. 
Language  gains  a  certain  rhythmic  movement  in  all  intense  hours, 
and  corresponds  to  the  movements  of  the  Soul.  Intense  anger 
and  love  give  a  certain  eloquence  to  almost  every  man.  So 
while  rhyme  and  rhythm  usually  accompany  poetry,  they  do  not 
constitute  it,  nor  are  they  essential  to  it.  Poetry  is  the  fittest 
human  expression  of  the  highest  and  strongest,  deepest  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  which  we  are  capable.  Wordsworth  calls  it 
“  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge.”  Coleridge  says, 
“  it  is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human 
thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  language.”  Another  has 
defined  it  “  the  fine  wine  that  is  served  at  the  banquet  of  human 
life.”  All  real  poetry  is  truth,  dressed  in  her  wedding  garments. 
Theodore  Watts  Dunton,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority  on  this  subject,  says  “  absolute  poetry  is  the  concrete 
and  artistic  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  emotional  and 
rhythmical  language.”  The  only  question  regarding  this  defini¬ 
tion  is,  as  to  the  meaning  Dunton  attaches  to  the  word — mind. 
If  he  gives  to  it  a  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  meaning,  then 
one  is  bound  to  admire  the  definition. 

But,  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  do  we  not  depend  upon 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  poetry  a.’ child  of  the  intellect? 
In  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  loo  much  emphasis  has  been 
laid  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  and  too  little  upon  the  other 
parts  of  our  being.  There  is  a  knowledge,  say  of  nature  which 
is  gained  simply  by  scientific  processes,  but  the  knowledge  of 
nature  thus  gained  may  not  be  exhaustive ;  beauty  is  never  seen 
by  analysis,  but  by  a  faculty  which  groups  together  all  the 
knowledge  you  have  gained  simply  by  the  intellectual  faculty. 
Principal  Shairp  tells  us,  “  Imagination  in  its  essence  seems  to 
be  from  the  first  intellect  and  feeling  blended  and  interpenetrating 
each  other.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  purely  intellectual  acts 
belong  to  the  surface  and  outside  of  nature  :  as  you  pass  inward 
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to  the  depths,  the  more  vital  places  of  the  soul,  the  intellectual, 
the  emotional,  and  the  moral  elements,  are  all  equally  at  work; 
and  this  in  virtue  of  their  greajter  reality,  their  more  essential 
truth,  their  nearer  contact  with  the  centre  of  things.”  There 
is  no  kind  of  discovery  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certain 
quickening  of  our  sensibilities,  certain  thrills  which  are  usually 
of  gladness.  We  never  come  into  contact  with  reality  or  fact, 
even  in  relation  to  the  physical  world,  without  some  experience 
of  that  thrill  of  our  inner  nature.  When,  however,  we  pass 
the  surface,  “  and  pass  onward  to  the  depths,  the  more  vital 
places  of  the  soul,”  and  come  with  our  whole  being  into  contact 
with  fact  and  reality  at  the  centre  and  heart  of  things,  how 
intense  then  must  be  those  thrills !  The  highest  poetry  is  the 
most  fitting  human  expression  of  those  thrills,  those  strange 
glows  of  emotion  which  mean  souls  cannot  experience,  but  which 
great  and  noble  souls  often  experience  and  without  which  there 
can  be  no  poet.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  the  poet  of 
imagination  whose  production  belongs  to  the  romantic  school, 
or  the  poet  of  nature,  whose  work  is  chiefly  interpretative  and 
descriptive  narrative,  or  whether  he  be  the  poet  of  life,  dealing 
with  life  in  all  its  variety  and  relationships  and  thus  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  dramatic  school,  there  must  be  that  contact  of  the 
whole  soul  with  great  realities,  “  that  real  apprehension  of  truths 
as  opposed  to  the  merely  notional  assent  to  them,”  which  becomes 
the  genesis  of  that  atmosphere  and  spirit  out  of  which  all  true 
poetry  is  bom. 

Mr.  W.  Bagehote  divides  poetry  into  three  classes — the  pure 
— the  ornate — the  grotesque.  In  the  school  of  pure  poetry  he 
places  Wordsworth  as  the  supreme  illustration.  The  scenery  and 
characters  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  could  be  seen  by  anj^  one 
visiting  the  district  Wordsworth  loved  so  much  and  in  which  he 
lived  so  long.  His  characters  were  real  more  than  ideal.  He 
opened  men’s  eyes  to  see  the  real  around  them,  to  which  they 
had  so  long  been  blind,  but  which  he  had  seen  and  had  his  soul 
thrilled  with  the  vision.  Under  the  second  head  he  takes 
Tennyson  as  his  illustration,  and  makes  good  use  of  “  Enoch 
Arden.”  Enoch  Arden  is  not  the  man  you  meet  with  in  actual 
life,  though  in  poetry  he  may  hawk  fish  in  the  streets  and  go 
out  as  a  common  sailor  upon  the  deep.  The  man  you  meet 
selling  fish  and  the  man  you  know  who  goes  out  as  a  common 
sailor  upon  the  deep  is  of  a  much  lower  order  than  the  Enoch 
Arden  of  Tennyson  fame.  The  poet  deals  with  the  ideal  more 
than  the  real,  his  poetry  is  more  ornate  than  pure.  Perhaps 
you  may  easily  divine  where  he  turns  for  his  illustration  of  the 
grotesque.  It  is  to  Browning  and  Browning’s  “  Caliban  upon 
Setebos.”  In  that  poem,  the  poet  makes  Caliban’s  ideas  of  God 
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simply  grotesque  because  of  their  crudeness  in  comparison  with 
the  revelation  given  in  Christ.  Caliban’s  God  is  a  God  made  out 
of  the  crude  thoughts  and  more  crude  feelings  of  a  savage,  and 
from  such  grotesqueness  there  is  a  rebound  to  the  truth  and 
reality  about  God  as  revealed  in  Christ. 

But  however  many  divisions  of  poetry  we  may  make,  we 
are  always  driven  into  that  inner  realm  of  fact  and  reality 
behind  and  beyond  all  visible  appearances  for  its  birth.  “  When¬ 
ever  the  soul  comes  into  living  contact  with  fact  and  truth, 
whenever  it  realises  these  with  more  than  usual  vividness,  there 
arises  a  thrill  of  joy,  a  glow  of  emotion,  and  the  expression 
of  these  is  poetry.”  To  the  poet  outward  nature  is  but  a 
garment,  a  spectacle,  an  appearance;  but  behind  there  is  a 
great  world  of  reality  and  in  that  world  his  soul  finds  its  life 
and  highest  fellowship,  and  this  and  this  alone,  satisfies  him  : 
and  his  works  are  the  literary  expressions  of  his  soul’s 
experiences  in  that  great  world  of  living  reality. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another  part  of  our 
subject,  viz..  What  is  Religion?  Briefly  by  Religion  I  mean  the 
sense  of  God,  the  Fountain  of  all  life,  with  Whom  human 
relationship  is  possible  and  unto  Whom  we  are  responsible. 
These  two  ideas  of  relationship  and  responsibility  at  once 
transfer  the  whole  subject  to  the  inner  realms  of  life,  and  there 
the  springs  of  religion  and  poetry  cluster.  There  may  be  poetry 
of  certain  kinds  which  has  no  relationship  with  religion,  but 
religious  life  which  is  intense  cannot  long  do  without  song  as 
a  channel  of  expression.  There  has  never  been  a  great  religious 
revival  which  has  not  been  accompanied  with  music  and  poetry. 
Every  true  preacher  must  have  something  of  the  poet  about  him. 
Sometimes  the  two  have  been  rolled  into  one  and  we  have  had 
our  poet  preachers,  like  Thomas  Jones,  of  Swansea,  and 
Robertson,  of  Irvine,  and  may  we  not  put  George  Macdonald  with 
them?  great  organ  souls  where  heavenly  music  slumbered,  which 
has  often  found  release  by  the  pressing  sorrows  of  sinful  men. 

There  is  one  illusion  in  relation  to  the  poet  that  needs 
shattering  and  applies  almost  equally  to  the  preacher.  It  is  that 
the  poet  depends  almost  simply  upon  one  faculty  for  his  power, 
as  though  his  gift  could  be  perfected  by  the  development  of 
one  part  of  his  nature  which  was  quite  separate  from  the  rest. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  in  one  of  his  letters,  wisely  says, 
“  The  impression  Turner  made  on  me  was  that  of  great  general 
ability  and  quickness.  This  confirms  me  in  my  general  view 
of  art,  that  it  is  less  the  product  of  a  special  artistic  faculty  than 
of  a  powerful  or  general  nature  expressing  itself  through  paint 
or  marble.”  In  this  respect  Palgrave  is  at  one  with  Goethe, 
for  this  was  his  idea  of  genius.  Great  poetry  or  great  preaching 
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must  spring  from  a  great  nature.  It  can  never  be  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  mean  little  man  with  one  abnormal  faculty ;  in  each 
case  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  nature  whose  energies  have  been 
focussed  into  one  channel.  Chopin  was  constantly  advising  his  pupils 
to  study  widely  and  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  profession. 
What  sort  of  men  were  Browning,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth? 
Not  small  men  with  one  abnormal  faculty,  but  great  men  with 
ever  widening  sympathies  and  interests.  The  same  has  to  be 
said  of  our  Pulpit  Princes.  Nothing  could  injure  them  as  men 
which  did  not  injure  them  as  poets  and  preachers.  After  the 
Edinburgh  period  of  dissipation.  Bums  never  sang  as  he  had 
done  before  it.  Bums  had  shrivelled  as  a  man,  he  could  not 
concentrate  his  mind  the  same;  that  period  of  dissipation  marked 
the  turning  point  in  his  career  as  a  poet.  Occasionally  he  re¬ 
lived  some  of  his  golden  moments,  but  the  fountain  of  song  he 
felt  was  closing  within  him.  As  R.L.S.  says,  speaking  of  his 
life  after  the  Edinburgh  period,  “  He  knew  and  knew  bitterly 
that  the  best  was  out  of  him ;  he  refused  to  make  another  volume, 
for  he  felt  it  would  be  a  disappointment.” 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  qualifications  of  poet  and 
preacher.  The  first  of  these  is  intensity  of  realising  power,  so 
that  whatever  is  laid  hold  of  becomes  real  and  vital.  The 
intensity  and  strength  of  this  power  settles  the  rank  of  both  poet 
and  preacher.  This  is  not  a  power  possessed  exclusively  by 
these  men ;  the  historian  and  novelist  alike,  are  almost  as 
dependent  upon  this  power.  What  is  to  be  made  real  and  vital 
by  either  of  them,  must  be  a  burning,  living  reality  in  their  own 
souls,  and  this  realising  power  of  facts  and  tmths  of  making  the 
past  throb  with  active  life,  of  making  imaginary  men  and  women 
as  vital  and  real  as  those  we  rub  against  in  the  midst  of  bustling 
days,  depends  not  simply  upon  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  whole  man.  Such  like  apprehension  makes 
a  demand  upon  the  highest  and  deepest  and  most  vital  within  us. 

No  doubt  this  power  is  possessed  in  some  measure  by  all 
men.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  read  of  the  struggles  in  the  past 
in  this  England  of  ours  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  without 
entering  into  the  past  in  some  measure.  But  the  man  who  is 
going  to  tell  others  of  that  past,  and  move  and  stir  the  souls  of 
men,  must  enter  into  the  past  and  re-live  the  old  experiences; 
the  men  who  made  that  past  must  be  living  to  him;  the  truths 
which  moved  them  must  move  him;  he  must  enter  into  their 
battles  and  their  struggles,  the  iron  must  enter  his  soul  as  it 
entered  into  theirs,  and  just  in  the  degree  he  vitalises  his 
knowledge  and  makes  real  the  past,  in  that  degree  can  he  hope  to 
move  men  by  his  word  and  his  song.  Without  the  possession 
of  this  intense  realising  power  neither  Robinson  Crusoe  nor  The 
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Pilgrim’s  Progress  would  have  ever  been  written  or  have 
possessed  their  undying  interest.  The  poet  and  preacher  must 
be  men  of  intense  and  vivid  soul.  Wordsworth  says  of  the  poet — 
“  He  is  distinguished  from  other  men,  not  by  any  peculiar  gifts, 
but  by  greater  promptness  and  intensity  in  thinking  and  feeling 
those  things  which  other  men  think  and  feel,  and  by  a  greater 
power  of  expressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  produced 
in  him.” 

It  is  this  power  which  makes  the  poet  into  a  creator  and 
maker  and  gives  to  mortal  man  his  immortality  of  influence. 
Robertson  of  Irvine,  in  his  lecture  on  Poetry,  says,  “  And  yet 
there  is  a  kind  of  life  your  poetic  genius  creates,  and  though 
not  real  life,  it  has  a  marvellous  influence  for  good  or  evil 
in  it.  .  .  .  Raphael  is  dead,  but  his  Madonnas  still  live,  shedding 
their  wonderful  beauty  into  the  eyes  of  thousands;  Dante  is 
dead,  but  lovely  Beatrice  still  lives,  walking  through  heaven; 
Shakespeare  is  dead,  but  his  Hamlet  is  still  talking  to  the  grave¬ 
digger  and  shall  hold  on  and  talk  so  long  as  there  are  graves 
to  dig  and  sheeted  dead  to  lay  in  them  and  thoughtful  men 
to  stand  beside  them  and  to  wonder  ‘  in  that  sleep  of  death 
what  dreams  may  come.'  ”  But  why  are  not  these  creatures 
dead?  Because  the  men  who  created  them,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  this  intensity  of  realising  power.  To  whichever 
branch  of  poetry  we  may  turn,  whether  the  romantic,  the 
descriptive,  or  the  dramatic;  we  find  that  those  who  have 
succeeded  the  best  are  those  who  possessed  this  power  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

To  show  that  what  applies  to  the  poet  applies  also  to  the 
preacher  will  surely  be  unnecessary.  It  must  be  self-evident  out 
of  our  own  experience.  Just  as  we  have  realised  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ,  have  we  felt  its  power  and  glory  and  become 
equipped  for  making  others  feel  and  realise  the  same.  The 
preacher  must  realise  the  Divine  presence  and  in  so  far  as  he 
does  he  will  make  others  realise  it.  One  who  does  not  possess 
this  power  cannot  become  a  great  religious  force,  but  he  whose 
intensity  of  realising  power  is  such  that  the  things  of  the  spirit 
world  are  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  realities,  and  can  create 
in  others  the  same  feelings,  has  got  the  one  great  lever  to  move 
men’s  souls. 

Another  quality  which  must  be  held  in  common  by  poet 
and  preacher  is  that  of  intense  sympathy.  Without  it  the  higher 
forms  of  knowledge  are  never  acquired.  We  all  know  of  natures 
who  draw  themselves  within  themselves  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  love  and  sympathy  they  do  not  possess.  He  who  goes 
forth  in  a  search  for  the  knowledge  of  men,  but  leaves  behind 
him  the  mystic  powers  of  love  and  sympathy,  goes  out  attempting 
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to  open  locked  doors  for  which  he  has  no  key.  The  same  applies 
to  the  study  of  nature.  To  begin  with,  the  scientist  and  the 
poet  are  both  observers  and  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  close  attention  to  details.  But  there 
is  a  mystic  side  of  nature  with  which  the  scientist  as  scientist  has 
no  concern.  His  concern  is  with  details  for  their  own  sake, 
but  to  the  poet  the  full  knowledge  of  details  is  not  the  end.  From 
the  synthesis  of  all  these  details  and  the  outgoing  of  his 
sympathy,  there  is  that  thrill  of  joy  from  the  new  vision  of 
beauty  which  is  generative  of  all  true  poetry.  The  botanist  and 
poet  are  both  observers  of  flowers,  but  for  different  ends.  The 
end  of  the  poet  “  is  to  see  and  express  the  loveliness  that  is 
in  the  flower,  not  only  of  beauty  and  form,  but  the  sentiment 
which  so  to  speak,  looks  out  from  it  and  which  is  meant  to 
awaken  in  us  an  answering  emotion.”  It  is  the  poet’s  privilege, 
not  only  to  describe  the  outward  image,  but  to  draw  out  some 
of  the  many  meanings  that  lie  hid  in  it  and  so  render  them  as 
to  win  response  from  his  fellow  men.  All  our  highest  knowledge 
of  men  and  nature  is  gained  by  sympathy  and  love,  or  to  use 
the  more  recognised  term,  by  intuition.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  an  individual,  and  perhaps 
read  some  of  his  books,  and  we  have  come  to  think  we  know 
the  man.  Then  at  last  we  have  met  the  man  and  he  was  very 
different  from  anything  we  had  imagined;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  we  have  come  away  conscious  of  this;  that  our  souls 
have  met  and  now  we  know  the  man  in  a  fuller  and  deeper 
sense.  Our  sympathy  and  love  have  unlocked  the  doors  of  life’s 
inner  sanctuary  and  the  life  lived  within  has  grown  clear. 

If  in  these  lower  realms  sympathy  is  so  essential  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  must  it  not  be  more  so  in  acquiring  the 
richest  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom.  And  this  is  the 
knowledge  to  enrich  the  soul  of  the  preacher  and  qualify  him 
for  his  life’s  work.  Without  this  intense  sympathy  there  may 
be  a  rhymester  and  a  man  who  stands  in  a  pulpit,  but  no  poet 
and  no  preacher. 

The  next  common  feature  of  the  two  is  that  both  poet 
and  preacher  deal  with  things  that  are  primal.  Both  work  in 
the  same  inner  realm  of  human  life;  behind  and  beyond  the 
material,  the  passing  show  of  things;  with  those  elements  in 
life  that  are  permanent;  with  love  and  hope  and  hunger  and 
sorrow.  The  influence  of  both  poetry  and  religion  upon  the 
life  upon  the  surface  depends  upon,  and  is  determined  by,  their 
influence  in  the  minor  sanctuaries  of  life.  Both  influence  life 
upon  the  surface  by  influencing  life  beneath  the  surface,  and 
colour  and  sweeten  the  streams  by  what  they  pour  in  at  the 
springs. 
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Again  the  influence  of  both  depends  largely  upon  the 
faculty  of  expression,  for  while  poetry  is  very  far  from  being 
simply  a  matter  of  rhyme,  and  preaching  a  matter  of  the  tongue 
and  the  lips,  the  power  and  influence  of  both  are  very  largely 
crippled  if  the  faculties  of  expression  are  very  imperfect. 
Great  as  Browning  may  be  as  a  poet,  his  influence  and  power 
would  have  been  very  much  extended  if  he  had  had  the  same  faculty 
of  expression  as  his  great  contemporary.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  he  ever  laboured  as  Tennyson  did  with  this  part  of  his  work. 
Browning  was  more  interested  in  the  thought  than  the  expression, 
but  Tennyson  was  interested  in  both.  And  while  Browning 
rushed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  standard  of  some,  who  look 
upon  form  as  everything,  as  though  literature  was  the  art  of 
having  nothing  to  say  but  saying  it  gracefully,  it  is  a  matter  to 
be  regretted  that  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  this  part  of 
his  work. 

It  is  tenaciously  held  by  some  that  the  intense  emotion  of 
the  poet  and  faculty  of  expression,  come  into  existence  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  there  be  not  an  exceptional  faculty  of  expres¬ 
sion  there  can  be  no  poet;  and  that  the  poet  differs  from  other 
men  in  this,  that  he  can  musically  express  what  others  have  also 
felt  but  which  has  before  been  struggling  for  expression  at  dumb 
lips.  Wordsworth  maintained  that  there  were  many  men  endowed 
with  highest  gifts,  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  yet  wanting 
the  accomplishment  of  verse.  But  without  the  verse  they  are 
but  dumb  poets,  which  is  as  great  a  contradiction  of  terms  as  a 
dumb  preacher. 

Even  though  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  great  preacher 
was  ever  made  in  an  elocutionary  class,  it  might  be  said  that 
there  was  never  a  great  preacher  who  did  not  possess,  or  who 
was  altogether  neglectful  of  the  power  and  art  of  elocution.  One 
of  the  first  essentials  of  a  great  preacher  is  the  capacity  to  feel 
the  grandeur  of  great  truths.  Having  this  capacity,  he  is  never 
without  theme,  for  there  are  always  great  truths  needing  to  be 
uttered,  and  he  must  feel  the  inward  compulsion  of  uttering 
them,  but  if  his  message  stumbles  at  the  threshold,  and  this 
faculty  of  expression  is  one  he  does  not  possess  nor  seeks  to 
cultivate,  he  cannot  hope  to  be  effective. 

The  poet  and  preacher  are  among  God’s  best  gifts  to  any 
generation,  and  we  must  not  forget  that. 

Each  new  age  must  its  new  thought,  in  new  words  tell, 

And  the  grand  primary  heart  tones  in  new  music  swell, 

And  in  grander  theologies  must  the  higher  truth  be  shown, 

But  unchanged  in  all  changes  God’s  heart  and  our  own. 

MORTON  GLEDHILL. 


The  Baptists  in  Poland. 

To  the  average  stranger  observing  our  denominational  life  in 
Poland,  the  principles  and  the  faith  of  the  Baptists  appear 
as  a  new  heresy,  and  a  recent  departure  from  the  ancestral  faith 
of  the  people.  Not  many  are  such  who  know  that  already  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  had  been  in  Poland  a  people  who 
held  and  practised  some  of  the  tenets  for  which  our  denomina¬ 
tion  has  always  stood.  The  principle  of  the  baptism  of  believers 
by  immersion  was,  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
an  outstanding  issue  among  the  Polish  reformers.  As  early  as 
the  year  of  1562,  tracts  in  support  of  immersion  were  published 
in  Poland.  There  is  reliable  and  trustworthy  information  in 
the  old  polemical  writings  produced  by  the  Reformation,  that 
some  of  the  adherents  of  the  evangelical  movement,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  themselves  “  Polish  brethren,”  practised  adult 
baptism,  by  immersion,  in  Cracow,  already  in  1570,  which  is  about 
seventy  years  before  the  baptism  of  believers  by  immersion,  was 
introduced  in  the  Baptist  churches  in  England. 

The  antipedobaptist  movement  had,  for  the  most  part,  found 
its  way  to  Poland  from  Moravia,  by  way  of  Hungary,  and  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Anabaptist  refugees  who 
sought  in  Poland  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live  and  witness  to  the 
principles  of  their  faith.  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century  had 
been  well  known  all  over  Europe  as  a  country  that  was 
hospitable  to  new  religious  movements.  This  freedom  of  the 
danger  of  the  inquisitorial  persecution,  attracted  to  Poland  many 
religious  preachers  and  thinkers  from  abroad.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  evangelical  leaders  of  those  days,  like  Andrew 
Lubieniecki,  John  Niemojewski,  Martin  Czechowicz,  and  many 
others,  had  openly  held  and  practised  the  principle  of  the  Church 
consisting  of  members  who  had  confessed  their  faith  and  were 
baptised  by  immersion.  How  deeply  was  the  Baptist  position, 
regarding  the  mode  of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism,  imbedded 
in  the  minds  of  the  Polish  dissenters,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
as  early  as  the  year  of  1577,  there  was  published  in  Poland  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  this  translation  the 
Polish  equivalent  of  the  word  “  immersion  ”  was  used  to  denote 
baptism. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  Catholic  reaction  had  gained 
strength,  stem  and  rigid  laws  against  all  Antipedobaptists  were 
enacted  and  enforced.  The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  whose 
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bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  Polish  kingdom  towards  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  become  decidedly  strong,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Jesuit-king,  John  Casimir,  to  banish  from  the 
country  all  adherents  of  the  Antipedobaptist  teaching.  The 
king’s  order  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  by  July  10th,  1660, 
those  of  the  Polish  evangelicals  who  had  refused  to  renounce 
their  connections  with  the  Antipedobaptists,  and  unite  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  forcefully  led  across  the  border  of  the 
country,  to  banishment.  Some  of  them  went  to  Hungary,  others 
emigrated  to  Prussia,  still  others  went  to  Holland,  and  even  to 
England,  carrying  everywhere  with  them  their  stern  conviction 
rather  to  perish  than  to  become  traitors  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  true  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  ajwstles.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Newman  writes : 

“  The  Polish  anti-trinitarian  Antipedobaptist  movement  is  of 
great  importance  to  Baptist  history.  From  this  party  the  English 
General  Baptists  derived  much  of  their  impulse,  by  it  they  have 
been  greatly  influenced,  and  between  it  and  them  there  has  always 
been  a  close  affinity,  from  it  through  the  Rhynsburgers,  or 
Collegiants,  of  Holland,  the  Particular  Baptists  of  England  seem 
to  have  derived  their  immersion  (1641),  having  already  come  to 
the  conviction  that  immersion  and  immersion  only  is  the  New 
Testament  baptism.”  ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Poland,  of  our 
time,  has  had,  however,  no  organic  connection  with  the  Anti¬ 
pedobaptists  of  the  Reformation  time  in  Poland.  It  does  not 
carry  us  back  beyond  the  year  of  1858.  On  November  28th, 
in  that  year,  a  group  of  German  settlers,  nine  in  number,  con¬ 
fessed  their  faith  and  were  immersed.  They  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  church  that  was  soon  to  be  organised.  During  the 
next  ten  years  that  followed  the  number  of  Baptists  in  Poland 
had  reached  one  thousand.  This  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  tireless  and  unfaltering  missionary  work  of  the  missionary 
preachers,  some  of  whom  came  to  Poland  from  Germany.  Very 
much  of  the  pioneer  work  had  been  done'  by  G.  F.  Alf,  who  was 
among  the  first  converts.  The  first  church  was  organised  on 
August  4th,  1861,  in  the  village  of  Adamov,  with  brother  Alf 
as  the  first  pastor. 

From  that  time  on,  the  number  of  the  Baptist  churches  and 
missions  in  Poland  has  been  growing  steadily.  The  membership 
in  the  early  churches  was  composed,  almost  exclusively,  of  the 
German  farmers  who  settled  in  Poland,  but  sincerity  of  their 
faith,  and  earnestness  of  their  lives,  could  not  pass  without 
affecting  their  Polish  neighbours.  Of  course,  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  churches  supported  by  it,  opposed  the  Baptists  bitterly. 

1  History  of  Anti-pedobaptism,  p.  339. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  the  number  of  converts  increased. 
Baptismal  services  were  held  frequently.  As  there  were  no 
chapels  built,  baptisms  were  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  open, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  the  entire  Baptist  company 
being  marched  by  the  Russian  police,  from  the  river  bank  straight 
to  prison.  In  many  such  cases  the  police  had  acted  upon,  the 
instigation  of  the  Lutheran,  as  well  as  Catholic,  and  Orthodox 
clergy. 

While,  at  first,  the  Baptists,  being  themselves  German,  gained 
new  converts  chiefly  from  the  people  of  their  own  nationality, 
those  of  them  who  knew  Polish,  carried  the  Gospel  message  to 
the  Poles  as  well  as  to  other  peoples  in  Poland,  whose  language 
they  could  speak.  In  that  way,  as  time  went  on,  in  some  German 
churches,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Russian  congregations  were 
gathered. 

The  first  distinctly  Slavic  church  in  Poland  was  organised  in 
the  year  of  1872,  in  the  village  of  Zelov,  near  Lodz,  with  Carl 
Jersak  as  the  first  pastor.  This  church  still  exists,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  mother  church  of  the  Slavic  Baptists  in  Poland. 

Toward  the  year  of  1922,  Polish  churches  were  organised 
in  Warsaw  and  Lodz,  and  new  mission  stations  were  opened  in 
many  other  places.  However,  the  scarcity  of  trained  preachers, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  other  means  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  were  open,  were  the  unavoidable  obstacles  on 
the  road  of  faster  expansion. 

Until  the  year  of  1922,  all  Baptist  work  iri  Poland,  both 
Slavic  and  German,  was  regarded,  at  least  officially,  as  belonging 
to  the  Union  of  German  churches.  But  for  reasons  racial  as  well 
as  linguistic,  the  Slavic  churches  and  missions  organised,  in  1922, 
a  separate  body  under  the  name  of  the  “  Union  of  Slavic  Baptists 
in  Poland.”  The  Union  has  incorporated  Polish,  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  White-Russian,  and  Bohemian  churches  and  missions. 
The  lines  of  demarcation,  within  this  Union,  are  based  on  the 
language  spoken.  Each  group  is  trying  to  minister  and  preach 
to  the  people  of  its  own  tongue,  but  total  exclusiveness  is  not 
practised,  and  there  is  much  intermixture,  as  well  as  co-operation, 
among  the  various  churches  and  individuals.  The  Baptists  in 
Poland  are  known  for  their  aptitude  to  submerge  their  differences 
to  the  extent  that  enables  them  to  work  and  pray  together  as 
brethren  and  believers  in  Christ  as  their  common  Lord. 

The  growth  of  the  Slavic  group  of  the  Baptists  in  Poland  has 
been  remarkable.  In  the  year  of  1922,  when  the  Slavic  Union 
was  organised,  there  were  ten  churches  and  missions,  with  936 
members.  After  ten  years  the  statistics  for  1932,  show  seventy- 
three  churches  and  missions,  and  5,479  members.  This  has  also 
been  true  of  the  German  churches.  Having  started  in  1858  with 
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one  church  and  forty-four  members,  their  reports  for  the  year 
of  1932  show  thirty-eight  churches,  and  7,574  members.  These 
figures  include  only  members  received  through  baptism,  leaving 
aside  those  who  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  our  churches,  but 
are  not  regularly  accepted  as  members.^ 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  the  German  churches  has  some¬ 
what  slowed  down.  The  statistics  for  1932  give  318  as  the  total 
number  of  baptisms  in  German  speaking  churches,  while  the 
Slavic  Union  reported  for  the  same  year  644  baptisms.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  lessened  growth  of  the  German  work  is  but 
temporary.  It  may  be  a  breathing  space  before  bigger  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  our  German 
brethren  are  ministering  almost  entirely  to  their  German  speaking 
constituencies,  and  do  not  preach  in  Polish,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions.  This  naturally  confines  the  scope  of  their  appeal  only 
to  those  who  understand  German. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Have  we,  as  Baptists,  really  a 
chance  in  Poland?  Will  the  investment  of  funds  in  helping  the 
Baptist  work  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  attention  given  to  it, 
bring  the  expected  results? 

The  question  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  question  of 
the  future  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  general.  In  the  light 
of  the  past  progress  of  our  churches  and  missions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  evangelical  Christianity  and  the  Baptist  approach 
to  it,  will  continue  to  find  increasingly  larger  place  in  the  religious 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  in  Poland.  The  ancestral  beliefs, 
as  well  as  the  traditional  modes  of  living,  are  being  gradually 
weakened  by  the  sheer  forces  of  progress  and  education,  even  in 
the  far-away  villages.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  no 
evangelical  denomination  has  a  better  chance  in  Poland,  than 
ours.  To  what  extent  it  is  true  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Baptist  churches  have  been 
organised  spontaneously,  simply  as  the  result  of  the  hunger  of 
the  people  for  something  that  brings  them  closer  to  God,  and 
satisfies  the  deeper  yearnings  of  their  souls.  There  is  a  degree  of 
evidence  that  the  people  in  Poland  are  approaching  the  period  in 
their  history  which  is  sure  to  call  for  vastly  more  than  the  Roman 
Church  can  offer  to  satisfy  man’s  search  for  spiritual  realities. 
How  soon  it  will  come,  is  now  difficult  to  predict,  but  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  is  already  visible. 

The  future  of  a  young  denomination,  in  a  country  like 
Poland,  at  least  during  the  plastic  period  of  the  beginning, 
depends  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  leadership.  For  well 

2  The  church  statistics,  both  Slavic  and  German,  give  25,786  as  the 
number  of  those  who  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  churches.  This 
gives  11,802  for  the  Slavic  churches,  and  13,984  for  the  German  group. 
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grounded  reasons,  ministerial  education  is  the  most  serious  one 
among  the  problems  connected  with  the  growth  of  our  Baptist 
churches  in  Poland.  We  cannot  hope  to  have  strong  and  vigorous 
churches,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  spiritual  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  people,  unless  we  have  leaders  that  are  well 
prepared,  spiritually  as  well  as  mentally,  for  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Way  of  Life  to  men,  in  these  days  that  present 
many  opportunities  but  also  many  demands. 

To  meet  this  particular  end,  a  Theological  Seminary  has 
been  conducted  in  the  city  of  Lodz,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Poland.  The  school  was  started  in  1923,  as  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  two  groups  of  Baptists,  the  Slavic  and 
the  German.  But  since  1930,  the  school  has  been  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  for  the  German  students,  and  the  other  for 
the  students  speaking  Slavic  languages.  It  is  planned  to  move 
the  school  to  Warsaw,  where  it  would  be  more  centrally  located, 
and  where  educational  advantages  are  doubtless  much  better,  and 
more  abundant  in  opportunities  for  the  future  growth. 

The  poverty,  which  still  obtains  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Eastern  Poland,  where  the  majority  of  our  churches  are  located, 
presents  a  problem  along  different  lines.  In  the  incipient  stage 
of  the  work,  our  brethren  could  gather  for  worship  in  small 
rooms.  Often-times,  an  austere,  one-room  peasant’s  dwelling 
was  the  only  available  “  hall,”  where  a  small  group  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  could  meet.  But  since  those  days,  these  small  groups, 
in  many  a  place,  have  grown  into  large  congregations,  which  can 
no  longer  meet  in  stuffy  and  crowded  rooms,  without  coming  in 
collision  with  the  government  laws  regulating  the  construction  of 
buildings  used  for  public  meetings.  For  such  reasons,  the  need 
of  chapels  and  churches,  for  the  people  that  are  already  with 
us,  is  pressing  itself  to  the  front  more  and  more.  It  taxes 
the  resources  of  our  brethren  much  above  their  financial  ability. 
It  is  encouraging  that  in  many  places,  small  and  modest  chapels 
have  been  built  without  much  outside  help.  Those  who  were  too 
poor  to  give  money,  gave  their  work.  The  brethren  in  Poland 
are  not  lacking  in  willingness  to  support  their  churches  and  work, 
but  they  are  poor,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts.  The  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  much  harder  where  churches,  aside  from  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  church  building,  have  also  to  support 
their  missionary  pastors.  There  are,  however,  no  indications  that 
such  hardships  react  destructively  on  the  growth  of  the  work. 
They  call  for  self-sacrifice  and  endurance  that  are  needed  in 
Christian  work  everywhere. 

To  be  a  Baptist  still  means  sometimes  to  be  exposed  to 
intolerance  and  ostracism  at  the  hands  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
even  though  the  government  in  Poland  is  just  and  tolerant  toward 
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the  Baptists.  The  brethren,  however,  are  willing  to  work  for 
Christ’s  kingdom  and  train  themselves  in  patient  endurance  and 
pioneering  trials  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  and  men 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  from  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

M.  S.  LESIK. 


The  Monastery  of  Sinai. 

IN  the  sixth  century,  a  new  dynasty  at  Constantinople  rent  the 
Church  of  the  East  permanently,  by  a  change  of  policy  to 
conciliate  Rome.  The  whole  of  the  Christians  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  stood  in  the  old  ways,  and  nicknamed  the  few  adherents 
of  the  Greek  Established  Church,  “  King’s  Men.”  They  were 
very  contemptuous  of  the  official  hierarchy  sent  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  they  had  a  struggle  to  maintain  their  own 
organisation.  In  Syria  there  arose  an  indefatigable  worker,  who 
ranged  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Bosphorus  to  Alexandria, 
owning  one  garment  and  one  rug,  both  cut  out  of  a  horse-cloth, 
from  which  a  surname  was  coined  for  him;  his  memory  is 
enshrined  in  the  name  of  his  church  to-day,  the  Jacobites.  On 
the  Arabian  frontier.  King  Hareth  was  won,  but  in  the  desert 
most  of  the  Bedawy  remained  pagan. 

Justinian  had  far-reaching  plans  to  extend  and  consolidate 
the  empire.  Among  them  he  decided  to  plant  a  colony  of  Greek 
monks  just  where  Syrians  and  Copts  and  Arabs  met,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  hallowed  by  long  associations.  As  the  situation 
was  dangerous,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  fifty  monks  were 
placed  to  live  under  the  rule  of  Basil.  Since  it  was  intended  as 
a  centre  of  propaganda  for  the  Established  Church,  yet  Greek 
was  not  a  popular  language  anywhere  near,  a  library  was  founded 
which  became  rich  in  other  tongues.  Of  Coptic  manuscrips  there 
were  very  few,  but  besides  a  wealth  of  Syriac  and  Arabic,  there 
came  to  be  some  of  the  Caucasus,  and  later  on  of  the  Slavic 
tongue. 

Justinian  endowed  the  place,  and  others  followed  his 
example.  Moreover  daughter-houses  were  founded  to  feed  it,  on 
the  plan  afterwards  adopted  at  Cluny.  They  came  to  be  scattered 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  up  into  Russia,  so  that  the  Abbot  became  a  g^eat 
potentate. 
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With  the  rise  of  Islam,  all  opportunity  of  doing  missionary 
work  ended,  whether  among  the  pagans  or  the  Moslems  or  the 
national  churches  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  the  Greek  language 
died  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  monastery  existed,  far  away 
from  any  others  of  the  same  faith  and  order;  it  was  under  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Alexandria  or  of 
Jerusalem;  but  both  dignitaries  tended  to  abandon  their  posts. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  took  a  new  lease  of  life,  founding 
a  school  of  learning  in  Crete.  One  of  the  most  famous  students 
there  was  Cyril  Lukar,  known  to  Englishmen  as  a  Calvinist, 
who  gave  to  our  king  the  famous  Greek  Bible  known  as  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  His  family  has  another  interest  for 
Baptists,  as  Mark  Lukar  re-introduced  baptism  by  immersion, 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  Abbot  of  the  Sinai  Convent 
was  promoted  to  be  an  archbishop,  and  for  150  years  he  has  been 
independent  of  all  control,  once  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  has 
consecrated  him.  Apparently  the  monks  form  the  whole  of  his 
flock;  and  they  are  content  to  be  waited  on  by  Moslems  for 
whom  a  mosque  has  been  built  within  the  convent.  The 
peninsula  has  at  most  6,000  wandering  Arabs.  The  archbishop 
lives  at  Cairo,  in  a  daughter-house. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Centenary  Life  of  Carey. 

IN  1923,  when  my  Life  of  Carey  was  published,  I  really  thought 
that  I  had  hived  for  my  readers  the  worth-while  honey  from 
all  the  discoverable  British  and  American  and  Indian  Carey- 
flowers.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  lighted  upon  many  other 
such  flowers,  and  even  whole  banks  of  flowers,  which  have  yielded 
fresh  combsful  of  honey.  So  I  count  myself  fortunate  and 
blest  that  in  this  centenary  year,  in  a  revised  and  enriched 
“  Carey,”  I  am  to  share  with  you  all  this  added  store  of  sweet 
and  serviceable  treasure. 

One  of  the  former  best  heather-banks  for  the  biography  had 
been  Ward’s  Diary  for  his  first  eleven  Serampore  years,  a  set 
of  folio  MSS.  in  the  Mission  House.  But  no  one  remembered 
that  the  House  possessed  a  different  version  of  this  Diary  in  four 
little  volumes.  When  I  came  on  this  and  examined  it,  it  proved 
to  be  the  original,  and  for  Ward’s  own  private  keeping,  whilst 
the  other  was  what  of  it  he  himself  copied,  or  got  copied,  to  send 
periodically  to  Andrew  Fuller  for  such  use  as  his  prudence 
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saw  fit.  But  the  undiminished,  unreserved  original  was  treasure 
indeed.  Here  was  the  day  by  day  life  of  the  community 
registered  in  immediate  frankness;  Ward’s  judgments  of  people 
and  events  unconcealed ;  Ward,  at  least  once,  violently 
antagonising  the  policy  of  Carey  and  Marshman,  but  later  con¬ 
strained  by  the  logic  of  facts  to  agree :  snapshots  of  Carey  and 
Marshman  in  days  of  grave  crisis,  yet  touched  with  humour; 
/  more  told  than  before  of  Lady  Rumohr,  Carey’s  second  wife; 
more  naked  facts  than  before  about  the  frowardness  of  the  first 
Indian  converts,  even  Krishna  Pal,  for  example,  shown  in  open 
fierce  rebellion,  and  then  returning  for  splendid  service,  etc.,  etc. 
The  four  volumes  in  their  small  script  were  a  great  find. 

In  the  same  safe  secret  place  lay  a  Diary  of  Carey’s  own  for 
his  first  two  testing  Bengal  years,  which  I  had  supposed  had 
long  since  perished,  with  its  only  traces  in  the  portions  published 
in  the  Society’s  early  Periodical  Accounts.  But  here  again  was 
the  original,  and  the  very  things  aforetime  withheld  have  worth 
for  biography  now. 

I  have  had  another  important  surprise.  I  was  familiar  with 
the  typed  copies  of  Carey’s  many  letters  to  Ryland  from  the  field, 
which  Furnival  St.  possesses,  and  1  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
completely  reproduced  the  originals  in  College  Street  Vestry, 
Northampton.  But  on  recent  investigation  I  found  many  things 
in  the  originals  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  had  to  spend 
two  full  days  hiving  this  considerable  new  treasure.  One  wholly 
new  letter — the  briefest  of  them  all — is  like  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning.  Carey  lashes  the  man  who  had  once  baptised  him,  and 
who  had  for  thirty  years  been  his  revered  and  loved  colleague, 
for  a  wrong  done  to  Marshman !  What  “  a  spirit  of  steel !  ” 

Other  memorable  days  found  me  in  Aberystwyth  at  the  call 
of  our  alert  F.  G.  Hastings  there,  whose  summary  of  its  documents 
of  the  Isaac  Mann  Collection  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales, 
with  Dr.  Whitley’s  omniscient  annotations,  has  kept  enriching  this 
Quarterly  for  two  years.  I  had  never  come  upon  a  flower-bank 
of  such  varied  attraction ;  letters  from'  Carey  and  the  whole 
circle  of  his  Indian  colleagues  and  converts  and  friends,  from 
John  Thomas  and  Ward  and  “  Serampore,”  from  Carey’s  Felix 
and  Marshman’s  John  and  Benjamin,  from  Chamberlain  and 
Chater,  from  Eustace  Carey,  Lawson  and  Yates,  from  Ignatius 
Fernandez,  Adoniram  Judson  and  Des  Granges,  and  from  even 
Krishna  Pal,  Carapeit  Aratoon  and  Krishna  Prasad.  Besides, 
more  letters,  many  more,  from  nearly  all  the  Mission’s  leaders 
in  the  Home  Base — Fuller  and  Sutcliff,  the  Rylands  and  Samuel 
Pearce,  Crabtree  and  Fawcett,  Rippon  and  the  Robert  Halls, 
Beddome  and  Booth,  Saffery  and  Steadman  and  Stennett,  Medley 
and  Webster  Morris,  Timothy  Thomas  and  John  Foster!  All 
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these  friends  of  Carey’s  sprang  into  life  again  for  me  in  the  new 
Library  in  those  days.  They  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  I 
should  have  to  venture  an  enriched  edition  of  my  book.  You  may 
be  sure  I  brought  back  with  me  a  swiftly-filled  honeycomb. 

But  this  last  summer  I  had  a  still  more  romantic  experience 
— not  a  summons  to  a  library  to  consult  old-time  documents,  but 
an  invitation  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  living  person  who 
stood  closer  to  the  immortal  pioneers  than  any  one  I  had  ever 
met  since  the  death  of  my  own  father,  a  Mrs.  Constance  Rowe,  a 
grand-daughter,  not  great-grand-daughter,  of  the  Marshmans,  and 
not  frail  and  forgetful,  as  I  feared  to  find  her,  but  vital  and  keen. 
She  has  made  real  for  me  her  illustrious  father,  John  Clark 
Marshman,  the  great  historian  of  “  Serampore,”  and  of  India, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  for  me  loans  of  important  Marshman 
documents — the  portions  of  Hannah  Marshman’s  Diary  I  had  not 
before  been  permitted  to  see ;  also  a  considerable  packet  of  her 
letters  to  her  husband  and  children,  besides  a  few  of  Marshman’s 
out  of  the  midst  of  an  agonising  grief,  and  not  least  Rachel 
Marshman’s  unfinished  yet  valuable  Memoir  of  the  Mission. 
Another  rich  flower-bank  to  explore  and  exploit ! 

I  plead  guilty  for  not  having  examined  long  ago  the  great 
volume  in  Furnival  Street  containing  the  autograph  letters  of 
Fountain  and  Brunsdon,  of  Chamberlain  and  Robinson  and  Rowe, 
the  younger  “  Serampore  ”  contemporaries  of  Carey.  But  I  have 
extracted  this  treasure  now,  and  their  comments,  phrases,  side¬ 
lights  and  stories  have  proved  very  enriching,  especially  one  of 
Rowe’s  about  a  dauntless  Hindustani  woman,  a  convert  of 
Krishna  Pal’s.  And  I  have  been  very  glad  to  make  the  fuller 
acquaintance  of  Fountain,  the  first  lay-helper  of  Carey,  who, 
rather  than  not  get  to  him,  went  steerage,  and  steerage  in 
those  days ! 

I  have  lighted  on  my  luckiest  flowers  in  unlikeliest  places. 
Who  would  have  guessed  that  in  the  Kew  Gardens  Library  I 
should  find  a  copy  of  Marshman’s  Samachar  Darpan,  his  bi¬ 
weekly  Bengali  and  English  newspaper-sheet  for  the  second  day 
after  Carey’s  death,  with  the  account  of  his  last  illness,  and  a 
striking  testimony  to  his  influence  on  the  Bengali  language  and 
literature?  Or  that  in  the  same  unexpected  place  I  should  get, 
over  the  signature  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert — for 
fifteen  years  a  botanical  correspondent  and  friend  of  Carey’s — a 
story  never  whispered  before  in  any  Carey-circle,  which  must 
have  come  from  Carey  himself,  which  yet  is  the  most  poignant 
and  unforgettable  demonstration  of  Carey’s  poverty  and  loneli¬ 
ness  and  distress  in  his  Calcutta  early  months? 

But  I  also  found  in  Kew  Library  that  day,  by  the  exceeding 
helpfulness  of  the  librarian,  treasure  that  befitted  the  place,  and 
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such  as  I  had  coveted  and  striven  to  discover  there  long  since, 
but  in  vain :  botanical  letters  of  Carey’s.  I  had  thought  that, 
perhaps  his  last  two  hundred  letters  to  Dr.  Wallich,  the 
Superintendent  of  Calcutta’s  Botanic,  had  found  their  way 
thither.  Not  so,  however;  but  in  their  stead  there  were  seven 
considerable  letters  of  Carey  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  Regius 
/  Professor  of  Botany  in  Glasgow  University,  letters  which  de¬ 
clared  themselves  at  a  glance  as  only  a  portion  of  an  intimate 
personal  and  botanical  correspondence  between  enthusiasts,  who 
had  evidently  long  exchanged  gifts.  The  letters  did  more,  how¬ 
ever,  than  enrich  me  of  themselves.  They  put  me  on  the  track 
of  other  discoveries — in  Liverpool,  of  all  places !  And  now  I 
know  that  for  twenty  years  Carey  and  William  Roscoe,  the 
founder  of  Liverpool’s  “  Botanic,”  and  John  Shepherd,  its  brilliant 
first  Curator,  were  in  continuous  communication  and  exchange 
of  treasures,  and  that  in  1825  the  Committee  of  Liverpool’s 
Garden  acclaimed  Carey  and  his  friend  Nathaniel  Wallich  as 
their  princeliest  and  faithfullest  benefactors  from  the  East.  Then 
this  discovery  of  the  far-reaching  range  of  Carey’s  botanical 
service  received  further  corroboration  in  books  I  examined  one 
exciting  day  in  the  Burlington  House  library  of  the  Linnaean 
Society.  Gladstone  was  once  asked  whether,  in  his  Eton  days,  a 
boy  who  “  swotted  ”  was  despised.  “  Not  if  he  was  good  at 
something  else,”  he  thoughtfully  answered.  And  we  all  like  our 
/  zealots  to  be  many-sided,  our  Livingstones  and  Grenfells  and 
Schweitzers !  We  have  all  always  known  Carey’s  love  for  his 
own  garden,  and  I  took  keen  delight  in  my  Life  of  him  to  show, 
beyond  what  had  been  told  before,  how  close  and  continuous  was 
his  co-operation  with  botanists  of  Bengal.  But  I  never  knew  till 
now  how,  despite  his  crowded  days,  he  contrived  to  keep  in 
constant  beneficent  touch  with  British  botanists  and  horticul¬ 
turists.  The  new  facts  will  certainly  compel  a  larger  measure 
of  the  man. 

Not  that  this  keenly-pursued  hobby  lay  aside  from  his 
missionary  and  linguistic  labours.  Indeed,  it  was  integral  with 
his  main  purpose.  He  lived  to  share  with  all  possible  peoples 
the  best  in  every  sphere  which  he  knew — the  best  plants  and 
flowers,  the  best  grains  and  fruit,  the  best  knowledge  and  litera¬ 
ture,  the  best  revelation  and  inspiration. 

S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 
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144.  1819.  Aug.  5. 

From  WILLIAM  WARD  (at  Cheltenham)  to  ISAAC  MANN 

(Bradford). 

Declines  an  invitation  to  Bradford  because  he  is  recuperating, 
but  mentions  that  there  are  many  in  the  North  that  he  must  see 
before  returning — viz.  Steadman,  Greenwood  (Hull),  Ewood 
Hall,  Gildersom  and  Hull.  Gives  an  account  of  the  present 
relations  between  the  Socy.  and  Serampur,  in  which  he  is  at 
present  negotiating.  “  It  is  difficult  to  meet  so  many  opinions ; 
some  are  for  giving  the  Socy.  a  pernicious  power  over  Serampur, 
and  others  for  yielding  nothing.  I  am  attempting  a  middle  course, 
for  neither  extreme  will  do.”  “  The  healing  work  is  difficult ;  I 
will  not,  however,  yet  despair.”  He  states  that  he  expects  soon 
documents  from  Serampur,  “  which  will  retain  all  that  Serampur 
must  have,  and  give  to  the  Socy.  all  that  it  should  desire. 
Serampur  must  have  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the  premises,  the 
power  of  disbursing  its  own  funds,  and  of  choosing  its  own 
companions  in  labour.  The  Socy.  must  have  the  power  of 
interposing  if  things  go  wrong,  and  the  reversion  of  all  the 
property.  This,  my.  dear  bro.,  is  my  plan.”  He  hopes  this 
arrangement  will  appease  the  “  junior  brethren  ” — for  “  it  was 
the  hope  of  becoming  Serampur,  and  of  alienating  the  Socy.  from 
Serampur,  that  has  made  the  younger  brethren  act  in  the  un¬ 
generous  and  cruel  manner  they  have.”  Ward  goes  on  to  call 
it  “  a  hard  case  ”  when  Marshman  has  contributed  £3,000  a  year, 
Carey  £1,000  a  year,  and  Ward  "  that  sum  or  more  ” — "  to  be 
branded  as  rogues  by  servants  of  the  very  Socy.  with  whom  we 
have  been  acting.  .  .  .  But  our  work  is  with  our  God.” 

145.  1819.  Sep.  15. 

From  JOS.  FENN  (Church  Missy,  to  the  Syrian  Churches)  to 

WM.  BEDDOME  (London). 

A  brief  note  stating  inability  to  meet  a  Dr.  Gregory. 

146.  1819.  Nov.  3. 

From  JOHN  RYLAND  to  KITCHING. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  applied  through  Mr.  Dyer  “  for  a 
missionary  to  instruct  his  negroes,  as  poor  Moses  Baker  is 
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getting  old  and  infirm.”  The  Committee  propose  sending  K.  for 
six  months.  Advises  respect  and  tact  towards  both  Moses  Baker 
and  Mr.  Vaughan.  The  latter  is  averse  to  the  negroes  learning 
to  write,  but  R.  feels  it  vitally  necessary  that  they  must  learn  to 
read.  Coultart  will  bring  further  instructions.  R.  states  that  a 
nephew  of  V.’s — son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  America,  has 
called  on  R.  and  is  settling  at  Falmouth  (Jamaica).  States 
Steadman  is  well,  but  Yorkshire  is  “  in  a  very  perturbed  state, 
and  Infidelity  is  rapidly  increasing.” 

147.  1820.  Feb.  5. 

From  I.  BIRT  (Birmingham)  to  B.  LEPARD  (London). 

Re  Mr.  Muckley.  B.  knows  little  of  him,  but  that  he  failed 
in  trade  some  years  ago.  But  the  Church  dealt  kindly  with  him, 
and.  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  B.  was  more  satisfied  than  he 
anticipated,  in  his  explanation.  “  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
his  application  to  the  Fund  proved  unsuccessful.” 

[William  Muckley  was  pastor  at  Burslem  1806,  and  in  1837 : 
as  Mann  was  at  Burslem  in  1812,  this  suggests  the  date  of 
Muckley’s  misfortune.] 

148.  1821.  Mar.  27. 

From  ROBERT  HALL  (junr.)  to  1.  MANN  (Shipley). 

Concerning  his  own  publications.  Hall  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  forego  his  own  printer,  and  so  turns  down  Mann’s 
proposal  to  go  to  another  printer  (“  Mr.  Carlill?  ”) — although  “  it 
is  not  on  your  own  account  you  make  the  proposal.” 

149.  1821  (?  date  torn).  Jul.  14. 

From  THOMAS  BALDWIN  (Boston)  to  JOSIAH  WEST 

(Student,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  U.S.A.). 

A  letter  about  finishing  his  college  course.  He  wants 
permission  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  return  to  Providence, 
although  his  father  has  written  Baldwin  that  he  wishes  him  to 
finish  at  Dublin.  Baldwin  advises  him,  either  way,  to  see  the 
President,  and  get  an  honourable  dismission.  Commends  Dr. 
Jans  to  him  as  a  faithful  friend. 

[John  West  had  been  at  Soham,  Carlton,  Wantage  and 
Waterford.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  sent  Josiah  to  Rhode  Island; 
and  Josiah  made  no  mark  on  returning.] 

150.  1821.  Jul.  23. 

From  J.  H.  HINTON  (Reading)  to  1.  MANN  (Bermondsey). 

A  letter  meeting  two  charges  that  Mann  has  levelled  at  H. 
(i)  His  dialect,  and  (n)  His  spirit.  Re  his  dialect — ”  Your 
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I  complaint  is  that  I  use  a  peculiar  phraseology.”  H.  defends 
himself  by  saying  that  he  must  use  terms  best  adapted  to  convey 
his  meaning.  “  May  I  not  put  in  a  plea  for  liberty  of  speech?  ” 

;  Re  his  spirit — ^he  has  been  charged  with  ‘  dictation/  ‘  vitupera¬ 
tion,’  ‘  scolding,’  ‘  flogging  ’  and  ‘  lashing  ’  my  brethren.”  H. 

;  replies  that  the  charge  makes  him  “  more  afflicted,  by  my  con¬ 
sciousness,  not  of  guilt,  but  of  innocence.”  “  Moreover,  the  points 
in  which  I  am  reproved  are  those  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
deliberate  and  prayerful  aim  at  usefulness.”  He  defends  himself 
by  saying  that  the  most  displeasing  parts  of  his  speech  most 
powerfully  produce  a  spirit  of  self-abasement,  and  he  has  ade- 
:  quate  testimony  that  that  which  might  have  offended  some  has 

I  been  a  blessing  to  others,  and  actually  submits  to  M.  extracts  of 
such  letters  (but  not  given  in  these  documents)  “  which  will 
explain  themselves.” 

1  151.  1824.  Jul.  14. 

From  WM.  WINTERBOTHAM  (Horsley)  to  I.  MANN 
i  (Shipley). 

■  W.  had  heard  privately  of  his  appointment  to  preach  to  the 

!  students  at  Bradford  on  Aug.  d — but  the  official  notification  from 
j  Mr.  Rawson  was  so  long  that  it  only  reached  him  “  yesterday.” 
In  the  meantime  he  surmised  that  the  Socy.  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  he  “  had  engaged  himself  out  for  the  whole  of 
August  ”  and  therefore  regretted  that  he  could  not  come  to 
Bradford. 

N.B. :  A  note  in  other  handwriting,  at  the  top  of  the  letter, 
says,  “  author  of  History  of  America.  Imprisoned  for  preaching 
two  sermons  four  years  and  fined  £200.” 

152.  1825.  Mar.  28. 

From  J.  FOSTER  (Stapleton,  Bristol)  to  JOHN  DYER 

(Fenchurch  St.). 

In  declining  an  invitation  to  take  a  service  in  London  on 
account  of  ill-health  and  much  work,  F.  blames  Ryland  for  not 
having  replied  to  a  previous  letter  from  Dyer  in  unequivocal 
terms  that  it  was  impossible,  and  thus  causing  D.  to  write  again 
on  the  same  project. 

j;  (To  be  Continued) 


George  Holden  of  Cranleigh. 

Right  reverend;  one  of  a  great  company  of  those  who  have 
won  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  in  the  adversities  and 
experiences  of  strenuous  lives  been  led  to  know  Him  Whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

Such  was  George  Holden;  born  about  1800,  the  child  of 
humble  parents,  poverty  and  hard  work  were  his  early  lot.  He 
came  under  spiritual  influences  and  became  attached  to  old- 
fashioned  Independents  and  Huntingtonians  who  lived  in  his 
district.  He  had  become  a  workman  in  the  building  trade,  and  in 
a  few  years  by  diligence,  entered  into  business  for  himself  at 
Cranleigh,  a  country  village,  where  he  married  and  settled  down. 

Schools  and  “  means  of  grace  ”  were  non-existent  in  many 
villages,  and  the  light  into  which  he  had  been  brought  prompted 
efforts  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  his  neighbours, 
many  of  whom  were  very  ignorant  and  superstitious.  By  con¬ 
verse,  by  example,  and  soon  by  meetings,  he  began  a  ministry 
that  extended  into  the  surrounding  district.  God  had  opened  a 
way  for  him  both  in  providence  and  grace,  and  to  the  God  of 
his  life  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  service  continually  went  up. 

By  his  second  marriage  he  became  my  uncle  and  I  knew 
him  well  in  his  later  years,  and  none  who  knew  him  could  forget 
him.  His  ancient  stately  figure  was  attired  in  the  Georgian 
fashion — knee-breeches  and  stockings  with  cloth  gaiters;  a  long 
waistcoat  with  watch-guard  and  seal  hanging  below;  a  square- 
collared  tail-coat,  white  neckcloth,  and  a  low-crowned  silk  hat. 

Clean-shaven  and  silver-haired,  he  was  a  striking  personality 
wherever  he  went  on  his  numerous  journeys.  At  home  his 
patriarchal  grace  and  wisdom  shone  out.  In  business,  which  his 
two  sons  then  shared  with  him,  his  diligence,  experience,  and 
good  judgment  were  manifest,  and  yet  withal  he  filled  an 
important  place  in  the  ministry  and  was  recognised  as  a  leader 
amongst  the  churches  and  people  of  his  order. 

The  first  time  I  heard  him  was  in  a  shed  that  had  been 
opened  for  Gospel-preaching.  Soon  after  I,  then  a  boy,  was  his 
guest,  and  his  companion  one  memorable  Sunday.  Rising 
betimes,  he  conducted  worship  with  his  little  household — wife, 
servant,  and  guest.  Soon  after  nine  o’clock  his  gig  was  brought 
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round,  a  large  old  Bible  placed  on  the  floor,  and  he  drove  some 
nine  miles  to  the  county  town,  improving  the  occasion  as  the 
pony  walked  up  the  hills  by  perusing  a  chapter  he  was  meditating 
on. 

Arriving  at  the  town,  he  put  up  the  pony  and  proceeded  to 
an  ancient  meeting-house  under  the  shadow  of  a  more  ancient 
castle,  and  at  10.30  commenced  the  service,  concluding  about 
noon.  Driving  home,  after  dinner  and  a  short  rest  he  was  ready 
for  the  afternoon  meeting  at  a  chapel  built  at  his  own  cost  in 
his  own  garden,  where,  to  a  full  audience  of  his  neighbours,  he 
again  ministered.  Then  tea,  and  soon  after  five  o’clock  he  left 
home  to  walk  three  miles  to  a  village  where,  in  another  humble 
chapel,  he  conducted  the  evening  service.  He  preached  a 
Latimer-like  sermon,  extempore  and  full  of  homely  references 
that  appealed  to  the  crowded  congregation  of  village  folk. 

Toward  the  close  some  hymn  came  to  his  mind  as  expressing 
the  thought  of  his  text,  so  he  quoted  one  verse : 

When  God  makes  up  His  last  account 
S  Of  natives  in  His  holy  mount, 

'  ’Twill  be  an  honour  to  appear 

As  one  new-born  or  nourished  there. 

Then,  turning  to  the  rustic  choir,  said  :  “  We’ll  have  that  hymn 
to  close  with ;  you  singers  can  be  finding  it.  It  begins,  ‘  God  in 
His  earthly  temple  lays.’  ”  So  the  service  closed  and  the  wor- 
1  ship^rs  slowly  dispersed,  and  as  the  setting  sun  of  that  Sunday 
I  evening  gleamed  across  the  widespread  Weald,  the  old  preacher 
trudged  homeward  with  one  who  still  lives  to  remember  that  day. 
:  Two  or  three  limes  a  year  he  made  a  visitation  to  a  number 

;  of  places  where  he  was  known  and  esteemed.  These  visits  were 
j  almost  episcopal,  and,  as  he  travelled,  his  venerable  looks  and 
quaint  garb  made  him  very  like  a  bishop  in  official  clerical 
;  costume.  The  most  important  of  these  journeys  was  each 

■  autumn,  when,  for  nearly  two  months,  he  visited  towns  in  the 

i  Midlands  and  North,  preaching  each  Sunday  and  many  week- 

evenings  in  various  chapels,  and  conducting  family  prayer  or 
i  exhortation  at  the  houses  of  his  worthy  hosts,  which  were  thrown 

“  open  for  all  who  liked  to  attend.  A  titled  lady  of  some  note 

i  in  those  days  welcomed  him  to  her  and  her  husband’s  mansion 

and  arranged  meetings. 

When  past  middle  age  an  unexpected  event  happened,  the 
good  man  came  to  see  believers’  baptism,  and  quietly  joined  those 
who  practised  it.  He  was  not  fond  of  argument  and  the  change 
did  not  affect  his  life-long  friendships  nor  extensive  ministry. 

His  strong  memory  and  gift  of  profitable  conversation  made 
'  him  a  charming  guest.  Some  of  the  recollections  of  his  God- 
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directed  life  would  be  thought  fanciful  now-a-days.  But  from 
a  man  of  such  sound  practical  mind  they  were  singular  answers 
to  prayer — not  mere  fairy  tales.  One  was  as  follows,  given  ;[ 
almost  in  his  own  words  : — 

'*  Years  ago,  when  I  was  beginning  to  get  on  in  business,  I 

and  others  were  asked  to  contract  for -the  restoration  of  E - 

Church.  Being  near,  the  job  would  have  just  suited  me,  and  I 
went  very  carefully  into  the  matter.  The  architect  had  specified  ' 
rather  extensive  cutting  away  to  be  done  as  he  might  direct. 
Having  had  experience  of  these  ancient  buildings,  I  felt  this 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  structure,  and  a  night  or  two  before  ; 
the  tenders  went  in  I  dreamt  I  was  at  the  church,  the  scaffolding 
up,  and  work  in  full  progress.  Some  extensive  cutting  away  was  ! 
being  done  by  the  architect’s  orders  to  one  of  the  piers  that  I 

carried  the  tower  and  spire,  and  whilst  I  was  watching,  the  pier  | 

collapsed,  the  tower  and  spire  fell,  turning  completely  over,  as  j 
generally  happens  in  such  cases,  and  the  iron  vane-rod  was  deeply 
embedded  in  one  of  the  graves.  All  was  so  clear  and  vivid,  that  i 

in  sending  in  my  tender  I  made  it  subject  to  some  assurance  as  ' 

to  the  clause  noticed. 

*'  My  tender  being  the  lowest,  I  was  summoned  to  see  the 
architect,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  clause,  saying,  ‘  Suppose 
in  carrying  out  your  orders  to  cut  away,  even  if  my  knowledge  ^ 

and  experience  convinces  me  it  is  dangerous,  an  accident  happens,  i 

am  I  to  bear  the  loss  ?  ’  The  architect  courteously  assured  me  i 

it  was  so,  and  firmly  refused  to  modify  the  condition.  I  there¬ 
fore  declined  the  job,  which  was  soon  entrusted  to  another  * 
builder. 

“  Weeks  passed,  and  one  summer  morning,  between  five 
and  six  o’clock,  as  I  was  dressing,  one  of  my  men,  who  lived  at 
that  village,  came  into  my  garden.  I  felt  sure  there  was  some¬ 
thing  unusual.  He  called  to  me  at  the  open  windew  :  ‘  Master, 

there  has  been  an  accident  at  E -  Church;  the  steeple’s  | 

fallen — toppled  right  over.’  | 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  I;  ‘  and  I’ll  tell  you  where  the  point  struck.  It  1 

is  by  that  grave  near  the  path.’  My  warning  dream  had  come  I 

true.  Some  dangerous  cutting  away  had  been  done,  causing  | 

building  and  builder  to  be  half  ruined.  I  saw  the  gracious  hand  I 
of  God  who  had  preserved  me  from  that  calamity.”  1 

His  devoted  wife  did  her  best  by  gathering  the  village  | 
children  on  Sundays  and  week-day  mornings  to  learn  reading  and  I 
memorise  Scripture  and  hymns,  by  visiting  poor  villagers,  and  j 
providing  material  help  in  needy  cases. 

The  good  man  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry  and  laboured  | 
on  till  advanced  years  limited  and  ended  his  strenuous  career.  j 

The  village  cause  he  founded  still  lives.  The  chapel  in  his  j 
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garden  is  now  superseded  by  one  in  the  main  road,  and  the 
various  activities  of  a  ministry  happily  maintained. 

He  walked  the  dark  world  in  the  mild 
Still  guidance  of  the  Li^ht; 

In  tearful  tendeniess  a  child, 

A  strong  man  in  the  right. 

With  weary  hand  yet  .steadfast  will, 

In  old  age  as  in  youth, 

The  Master  found  him  sowing  still 
The  good  seed  of  His  truth. 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


WILLIAM  HARTLEY  was  a  yeoman  of  Bucks,  who  in 
1649  published  on  the  right  of  laymen  to  preach.  He  preached 
at  Buckingham,  Good  News  to  All  People,  and  published  it  in 
1650.  Next  year  he  again  upheld  the  usefulness  of  private 
persons  preaching,  sounding  the  passing-bell  of  the  prerogative 
priest.  This  was  too  much  for  Richard  Carpenter  of  Aylesbury, 
who  opposed  him.  Carpenter  also  wrote  a  scurrilous  account  of 
a  formal  debate  on  baptism  he  had  with  John  Gibbs,  minister  of 
Newport  Pagnel.  Hartley  therefore  published  in  1652  “  Infant- 
baptism  none  a  Christ’s.  And  the  vanity  thereof  discovered; 
together  with  the  equity  and  necessity  of  dipping  or  baptizing 
believers.  Calculated  on  purpose  to  undeceive  the  people  from 
the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  &c.”  The  pamphlet  is  severely 
logical,  and  ramifies  to  say  that  unbaptized  infants  are  saved,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  original  sin  ”  as  commonly  understood 
(what  Smyth  had  said  a  generation  earlier),  that  scripture 
declares  a  son  is  not  answerable  for  his  father’s  sin,  that  cleansing 
is  not  by  baptism,  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  is  scathing 
on  the  “  tyth-coats  of  the  black  regiment,”  and  notes  that  on  the 
very  day  when  Carpenter  opposed  in  the  afternoon  the  sermon 
by  Gibbs  in  the  morning,  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefice. 
(Carpenter’s  later  career  was  most  erratic.)  Hartley  was 
appointed  Parish  Register  at  Stony  Stratford  in  1653;  in  1657 
he  sold  land  there  for  the  Baptist  Church.  He  died  in  March 
1697/8,  an  apothecary,  and  Gibbs  published  his  funeral  sermon. 
The  pamphlet  of  1652  attracted  the  attention  of  George  Fox, 
and  the  only  copy  known  has  just  been  discovered  in  a  volume 
of  tracts  in  Fox’s  library,  at  Friends’  House.  Entry  91-649  in 
the  Baptist  Bibliography  should  be  re-numbered  66-652. 


Reviews. 

The  Private  Letter  Books  of  Joseph  Collet.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  H.  H.  Dodwell,  M.A.  And  Appendices  on 
Family  History  by  Clara  E.  Collet.  246  pages,  10s.  6d. 
(Longmans.) 

What  a  treat !  The  letters  to  family  and  friends,  ranging 
over  nine  years,  from  Sumatra  and  Madras,  in  the  days  of  Anne 
and  George.  The  East  India  Company  beginning  to  change  from 
a  society  of  traders,  to  a  governing  body;  this  lies  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  even  Collet  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  future 
of  his  company.  How  a  man  of  enterprise  and  probity  could 
restore  order,  regain  the  respect  of  native  rulers,  develope  trade, 
and  acquire  a  great  fortune.  A  merchant-governor  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  European  theological  thought,  and  with  English 
ecclesiastical  policy;  deciding  that  his  wealth  was  sufficient,  and 
that  his  duty  was  to  return  and  enter  parliament.  And  more 
humorous  than  usual,  a  staunch  Baptist  superintending  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  turning  out  the  garrison  for 
a  weekly  church  parade  to  escort  the  Governor  to  church !  The 
book  is  excellently  edited  and  well  produced.  Next  quarter  we 
hope  to  tell  part  of  the  story  at  length. 

The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  for  October  tells  how 
Mennonites  went  to  America.  In  1681  William  Penn  took 
40,000  square  miles  there  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  £16,000  to  his 
father;  he  advertised  in  Holland  and  Germany  for  settlers. 
Many  applications  were  made,  and  in  1683,  thirty-three  Germans 
from  Crefeld  in  the  Rhine  Valley  left  Gravesend  and  planted 
Germantown.  Most  of  these  were  Mennonites,  who  not  only 
obtained  a  new  start  in  life,  but  were  assured  of  religious  liberty. 
Other  groups  came  from  Hamburg  and  the  Palatinate.  There 
was  hesitation  about  baptizing  and  observing  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
as  they  had  no  bishop,  and  none  would  come  from  Europe.  They 
did  ordain  preachers,  then  deacons,  and  in  1708  entered  on  full 
church  life.  From  this  little  seed  has  spread  the  cluster,  in  two 
great  groups  and  six  small;  they  maintain  thirteen  schools  and 
colleges,  with  1,673  students  enrolled.  The  German  strain  is 
still  quite  strong,  though  for  sixty  years  there  have  been  some 
publications  in  English.  The  Mennonites  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  Dunkards,  or  German  Baptists,  who  began  emigrating  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1719;  as  also  from  the  Baptists  of  Oncken’s 
vintage,  who  trace  from  1834. 
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Methodism  and  Baptism. 

IN  writing  of  Methodist  doctrine  on  any  subject  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Methodism  began  as  an  Evangelistic  movement 
and  not  as  a  church.  When  Wesley  and  his  preachers  joyfully 
traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  they  were  set  upon 
one  thing  only — to  “  beseech  sinners  to  return  to  God.”  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  did  not  think  that  they  needed  to  say  anything 
much  about  Baptism.  The  subject  was  sometimes  thrust  upon 
them,  as  will  appear  directly,  but  they  knew  that  the  great  mass 
of  their  hearers  had  been  baptised  in  infancy,  and,  if  others  had 
been  content  to  leave  the  matter  there,  probably  they  would  have 
said  nothing  about  it. 

Others,  however,  soon  began  to  say  something  about  it.  One 
source  of  information  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  is 
John  Wesley’s  Journal}  It  shows  that  in  the  days  of  his  mighty 
evangelism  adults  sometimes  asked  him  to  baptise  them.  They 
seem  usually  to  have  been  Quakers,  but  one  was  an  “  Anabaptist  ” 
and  another  a  Portuguese  Jew.^  More  than  once  Wesley  notes 
how  great  seasons  of  blessing  these  adult  baptisms  were.  I  can 
well  believe  it,  for  though  I  have  never  been  present  at  a  Baptist 
administration  of  this  Sacrament,  one  of  the  memories  of  my 
life  is  of  an  adult  baptism  at  our  little  Marathi  Church  in  Bombay. 
The  other  references  to  Baptism  in  the  Journal  concern  the 
Baptists  of  Wesley’s  day.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  uniformly 
depicts  Baptists  as  a  controversial  folk !  Here  are  two 
instances — “  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  S.,  an  honest,  zealous  Ana¬ 
baptist  teacher.  Finding  he  would  dispute,  I  let  him  dispute,  and 
held  him  to  the  point  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock.  By 
that  time  he  was  willing  to  take  breath.  Perhaps  he  may  be  less 
fond  of  dispute  for  the  time  to  come.”  *  “  At  one  I  preached  at 
Tipton  Green,  where  the  Baptists  have  been  making  havoc  of 
the  flock;  which  constrained  me,  in  speaking  on  those  words, 

‘  Arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,’  to  spend  near 
ten  minutes  in  controversy;  which  is  more  than  I  had  done  in 

^This  shows  that  in  Georgia — that  is,  of  course,  before  his  heart 
was  “  strangely  wanned  ” — the  young  High  Churchman  refused  to  baptise 
children  except  by  immersion,  as  he  thought  this  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  Early  Church. — Journal,  May  5th,  1736. 

^Journal,  January  25th,  1739;  April  6th,  1748;  October  16th,  1756; 
December  5th,  1757. 

^Journal,  January  13th,  1746.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Wesley,  like 
manv  others,  connected  the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  Continent  with 
the  Baptist  movement  in  England. 
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public  for  many  months  (perhaps  years)  before.”  *  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  version  of  these  encounters  from  the 
other  side ! 

Yet  disputes  with  Baptists  seem  to  have  been  occasional  and 
sporadic.  In  one  place,  indeed,  Wesley  refers  to  “  the  smallness 
of  their  number  ”  in  England.®  The  chief  difficulty  of  the 
evangelists  on  this  subject  lay  elsewhere.  For  this  we  must  turn 
to  Wesley’s  Sermons.  One  of  his  favourite  subjects  was 
Regeneration  or  “  The  New  Birth,”  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
urge  that  if  a  man  is  “  born  again  ”  he  may  know  it.  Indeed,  in 
his  earlier  preaching  he  said  that  he  must  know  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  famous  Evangelical  doctrine  of  “  assurance.”  For 
any  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  the  retort  was  obvious — 
”  Well,  but  I  was  born  again  when  I  was  baptised  in  infancy,” 
for  it  is  undoubted  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is 
taught.  It  is  taught  also  in  the  Order  in  the  Prayer  Book  for 
the  “Ministration  of  Publick  Baptism  of  Infants”  (1662),  and 
in  the  Catechism.  Wesley  claimed  all  his  life  to  be  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  was  he  to  say  to  this 
challenge  ? 

His  answer  fell  into  two  parts.  First,  he  had  an  answer  as 
an  evangelist.  A  quotation  from  his  sermon  on  “  The  Marks  of 
the  New  Birth  ”  will  illustrate  this.  After  defining  these 
“  marks  ”  as  faith,  hope  and  love,  and  exhibiting  the  true  scope 
and  depth  of  the  three  great  qualities,  he  goes  on  “  Every  one  of 
you  .  .  .  cannot  but  feel  and  know  of  a  truth,  whether  at  this 
hour  (answer  to  God  and  not  to  man!)  you  are  thus  a  child 
of  God  or  no.  The  question  is  not  what  you  was  made*  in 
baptism  (do  not  evade);  but,  what  are  you  now?  Is  the  Spirit 
of  Adoption  now  in  your  heart?  To  your  own  heart  let  the 
appeal  be  made.  I  ask  not  whether  you  was  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit;  but  are  you  now  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  dwelleth  in  you  ?  I  allow  you  was  ‘  circumcised  with  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart  ’  (as  St.  Paul  emphatically  terms 
baptism) ;  but  does  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  glory  now  rest  upon 
you  ?  Else,  ‘  your  circumcision  is  become  uncircumcision.'  Say 
not  then  in  your  heart,  ‘  I  was  once  baptised,  therefore  I  am  now 
a  child  of  God.’  Alas,  that  consequence  will  by  no  means  hold. 
How  many  are  the  baptised  gluttons  and  drunkards,  the  baptised 
liars  and  common  swearers,  the  baptised  railers  and  evil-speakers, 
the  baptised  whoremongers,  thieves,  extortioners?  .  .  .  Lean  no 

*  Journal,  April  3rd,  1751. 

^  A  Further  Appeal  to  Men  of^  Reason  and  Religion,  III.,  3. 

®  Wesley  is  here  addressing  his  hearers  individually.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  “you  was”  was  often  used  in  speaking  to  a  single  person. 
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more  on  the  staff  of  that  broken  reed,  that  ye  were  born  again 
in  baptism.  Who  denies  that  ye  were  then  made  children  of 
God,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  ye  are  now  children  of  the  devil.  Therefore,  ye  must  be 
born  again.” 

Is  this  an  evasion?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  a  great  preacher,  knowing  that  there  are  intellectual 
difficulties  attending  a  great  doctrine  and  that  he  cannot  deal  with 
these  adequately  within  the  compass  of  a  single  sermon,  keeps  to 
his  practical  purpose  and  refuses  to  let  his  hearers  “  ride  off  ”  on 
excuses?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  latter.  Yet,  of  course,  Wesley 
knew  that  there  was  an  apparent  inconsistency  and  that  he 
ought  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  a  hint  on  his  way  of  escape  in  the 
quotation  just  given,  but  it  appears  more  clearly  in  his  Treatise 
on  Baptism,  published  in  1756.  In  effect  he  declares  that  the 
word  “  regeneration  ”  may  be  used  in  two  senses  and  that  one 
is  apposite  to  Baptism  and  the  other  to  Conversion.  The  second 
sense  will  have  sufficiently  appeared  above.  What  was  the  first? 
The  Treatise  on  Baptism  is  in  the  main  a  typical  eighteenth- 
century  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism,  but  one 
of  the  immediately  relative  sentences  runs,  “  What  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  we  receive  in  baptism?  .  .  .  The  first  of  these  is  the  washing 
away  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  by  the  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ’s  death.”  I  need  not  stay  to  examine  the  theology  implied 
here,  nor  need  I  say  that  no  Methodist  would  use  such  terms 
to-day.  I  think  that  beneath  the  unfortunate  phrase  “  original 
sin  ”  there  lies  a  grim  truth,  and  I  could  call  Freud  in  to  witness 
what  it  is,  but  the  word  “  guilt  ”  seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible 
of  a  new-born  child.  None  the  less,  it  will  be  seen  that  Wesley 
did  save  his  consistency.  “  Baptism,”  he.  says  in  effect,  “  saves 
us  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  but,  my  hearers,  what  about 
your  own  personal  sins?  To  be  saved  from  these,  ye  must  be 
born  again.”  Again,  later  in  the  same  paragraph  Wesley  does 
not  scruple  to  say  that  baptism  is  “  the  ordinary  instrument  of 
our  justification.”  He  means  that  a  baptised  child,  if  it  die,  is 
saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Anglican  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Office,  has  this 
rubric — "  It  is  certain,  by  God’s  word,  that  children  who  are 
baptised,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  saved.”  But 
neither  the  rubric  nor  Wesley  says  what  happens  to  unbaptised 
children  who  die  “  before  they  commit  actual  sin.”  The  only 
hint  here  is  the  use  of  the  word  “  ordinary  ”  in  the  phrase 
quoted  above.^ 

Some  further  details  of  Wesley’s  beliefs  about  Baptism  may  be 
gathered  from  his  pamphlet  A  Roman  Catechism,  but  these  are  omitted 
here  for  want  of  space. 
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Happily  the  Treatise  on  Baptism  has  never  been  one  of  the 
authoritative  documents  of  Methodism,  and  it  is  time  to  turn  to 
these.  In  1743  Wesley  drew  up  “  Rules  ”  for  his  “  United 
Societies.”  In  these  there  is  no  mention  of  Baptism  at  all.  This 
is  only  one  instance  of  the  general  phenomenon  that  no  formal 
creed  was  required  of  the  Members  of  the  Societies  on  any 
doctrine  whatsoever.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Wesley  was 
thinking  of  his  “  Societies,”  not  of  a  church.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  counted  Baptism  as  integral  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
None  the  less  the  Rules  were  not  altered  when  his  Societies  grew 
into  a  church,  and  to  this  day  no  formal  creed  on  any  subject  is 
demanded  of  Members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  From 
Preachers,  as  distinct  from  Members,  Wesley  did  ask  some 
degree  of  agreement  about  doctrine.  While  the  ultimate 
authority,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  New  Testament,  Wesley’s 
exposition  of  it  as  contained  in  two  of  his  works,  the  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  first  forty-four  of  his  Sermons, 
was  to  be  the  “  standard  ”  exposition  for  Methodist  Preachers. 
People  outside  Methodism  often  smile  at  this  way  of  dealing 
with  creeds,  especially  those  who  haven’t  read  the  two  volumes, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
method,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  saying  that  after  trying  it 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  Methodists  are  so  satisfied  with  it  that 
these  two  works  find  a  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Methodist  Church.  What  do  they  say  about  Baptism?  Nothing, 
I  think,  that  has  not  been  already  said.  I  have  illustrated  above 
the  practical  way  in  which  the  subject  was  thrust  upon  the  early 
Methodist  Preachers,  and  Wesley’s  method  in  reply.  In  the 
Forty-Four  Sermons  there  is  practically  nothing  else.  Even  in 
a  sermon  on  “  The  Means  of  Grace,”  while  great  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Baptism  isn’t  named.  As  for  “  the 
Notes,”  the  chief  passage  is  the  comment  on  the  words,  “  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit.”  This  runs  as  follows — 
“  Except  he  experience  that  great  inward  change  by  the  Spirit, 
and  be  baptised  (wherever  baptism  can  be  had)  as  the  outward 
sign  and  means  of  it.”  This,  of  course,  does  not  face  all  the 
difficulties.  If  now  it  is  asked  why  so  little  is  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Methodist  “  Standards,”  the  reply  again  is  that 
Wesley  was  thinking  of  the  preaching  of  a  number  of  itinerating 
evangelists,  not  of  the  formulation  of  a  technical  creed.  Further, 
it  was  not  his  wish  that  his  Preachers  should  administer  either 
Sacrament.  I  need  not  trace  the  way  in  which  he  found  it 
impossible  altogether  to  follow  this  wish.  So  far  as  he  could, 
he  followed  it.  For  instance,  in  his  final  hymnbook  of  1780 
there  are  no  hymns  for  either  Sacrament.  I  think  it  is  true 
that  in  his  two  standard  volumes  he  said  as  little  as  he  could 
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about  the  problems  of  Baptism,  especially  Infant  Baptism,  for 
he  said  as  little  as  he  could  on  any  Christian  controversy.  He 
sent  his  preachers  not  to  settle  problems  but  to  proclaim  a  gospel. 

To  pass  to  the  century  that  followed  Wesley’s  death — and, 
since  I  know  Wesleyan  Methodism  best,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
that — we  find  that  the  demand  of  the  Methodist  people  that  their 
own  Ministers  should  administer  the  Sacraments  to  them,  which 
had  been  held  in  check  during  Wesley’s  lifetime  by  reverence 
for  him,  grew  quickly  irresistible.  There  were  indeed  still  two 
opinions  on  the  question,  and  the  Conference — which  now  became 
the  ultimate  authority  in  Methodism — cautiously  declared  that  its 
Preachers  should  only  administer  the  Sacraments  in  those  places 
where  the  people  unanimously  desired  it.  Yet  even  so  the 
practice  spread  until  it  was  universal.  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
while  on  occasion  adults  were  baptised,  this  was  regarded  as 
exceptional,  and  that  by  Baptism  the  Methodist  people  meant 
Infant  Baptism.  What  Order  of  Service  did  the  Preachers  use? 
Sometimes  the  Order  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  sometimes  one  of 
Wesley’s  own.  For,  as  it  happened,  he  had  drawn  up  an  Order 
in  17M  for  the  Methodists  of  America.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  most  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  some  of  the 
Methodist  Preachers  left  the  United  States,  and  the  people  were 
left  “  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.”  There  is  here  another 
long  story,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  Methodists  of 
America  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote  to  Wesley,  imploring  him 
either  to  come  himself  to  set  things  in  order,  or,  if  that  were 
impossible,  to  send  some  representative  to  do  so.  At  length  he 
sent  Dr.  Coke,  and  with  him  he  sent  a  Book  of  Offices.  One  of 
the  chief  proofs  of  his  marvellous  influence  is  that  the  American 
Methodists  received  both  enthusiastically.  So  that,  when  the 
English  Methodists  were  in  need  of  an  Order  for  Baptism,  they 
had  one  of  Wesley’s  to  their  hand.  It  was  based  on  the  Anglican 
Liturgy,  but  it  differed  from  it  both  by  omission  and  alteration. 
It  omitted  the  large  part  of  the  Anglican  Form  that  has  to  do 
with  sponsors,  and  the  passage  about  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  In 
two  of  the  three  places  where  the  word  “  regenerate  ”  occurs,  the 
phrase  is  changed — for  instance,  for  “  Seeing  now  that  this  child 
is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  church,” 
Wesley  substituted  “  Seeing  now  that  this  child  is  admitted  into 
the  body  of  Christ’s  visible  church,”  but  it  is  left  in  the  third. 
This  is  in  the  opening  exhortation,  where  the  passage  in  the 
Third  of  John  is  paraphrased.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  his  distinction,  described  above,  between  the  benefit 
of  Baptism,  the  removal  of  the  “  guilt  of  original  sin,”  and  the 
Pauline  “  New  Birth.”  This  Form  was  in  use  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  till  1882,  and  it  was  never  formally  forbidden. 
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Indeed,  in  1840  the  Conference  directed  that  the  two  Sacraments 
“  shall  always  be  administered  according  to  the  Liturgy  of,  the 
Church  of  England,  or  according  to  the  Abridgement  of  that 
Liturgy  by  Mr.  Wesley.”  I  suspect  that,  like  their  brethren  of 
later  days,  the  Ministers  often  abbreviated  even  the  shorter 
Form.  For  one  thing,  as  Baptism  was  usually  administered  in 
the  course  of  Sunday  Morning  worship,  the  service  needed  to 
be  brief.  For  another,  questions  began  to  be  asked  about  the 
doctrine  apparently  implied  in  some  of  its  phrases.® 

These  questions  found  voice  in  the  Conference  of  1836.  In 
that  year  Jabez  Bunting  was  President  for  the  third  time.  He 
was  the  “  strong  man  ”  in  Wesleyan  Methodism,  for  good  and 
for  ill,  from  about  1820  to  about  1860.  In  Gregory’s  Side-lights 
on  the  Conflicts  of  Methodism^  we  find  that  in  the  year  named  a 
leading  Minister  named  Atherton,  who  was  himself  President  ten  1 
years  later,  “  pronounced  ”  the  Baptismal  Service  “  to  be  at  some 
points  at  variance  with  our  doctrinal  standards,”  whereupon 
Bunting  himself  said,  “  There  are  many  things  in  that  Form 
which  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  me  to  use.”  Clearly 
he,  at  least,  was  accustomed  to  abbreviate  the  Service !  And 
when  a  Minister  asked  whether  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  could  be 
used  in  Baptism,  the  President  indignantly  replied  that  “  we 
should  not  allow  such  questions  to  be  proposed.”  Again,  in  1844, 
when  a  Minister  named  Powell  said  that  “  he  believed  in 
baptismal  regeneration  and  that  Mr.  Wesley  did  so,”  Bunting 
replied  that  “  Mr.  Powell  must  attach  some  peculiar  meaning  to 
the  word  ‘  regeneration  ’  ” — that  is,  peculiar  for  a  Methodist— 
and  went  on  to  draw  attention  to  the  distinction  made  by  Wesley 
in  his  Sermons,  as  noted  above.  Dr.  Bunting’s  son,  W.  M. 
Bunting,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  “  I  could  not  remain  a  member 
of  this  Body  if  I  did  not  abjure  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
regeneration.” 

Here  the  dates  are  important.  The  Oxford  Movement,  with 
its  strong  assertion  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  began  in  1833, 
and  there  was  a  reaction  against  it  in  Methodism,  as  elsewhere. 

At  the  Conference  of  1840  the  same  Mr.  Atherton  declared  that 
he  would  rather  use  no  Form  at  all  than  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  for  the  latter  “  is  full  of  heresy.”  Again,  the  “  Book- 

®  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  Methodists  took  some  part  in 
discussions  with  Baptists.  These,  no  doubt,  followed  familiar  lines,  though 
one  of  the  doughtier  Methodist  disputants.  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  who  died 
in  1834,  made  an  original  contribution.  I  haven’t  read  his  book,  but  Dr. 

A.  W.  Harrison  tells  me  that  he  maintained  that  there  are  only  three 
instances  of  Immersion  in  the  Scriptures — the  drowning  of  the  sinners 
at  the  Flood,  the  overwhelming  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the 
Exodus,  and  the  plunge  of  the  Gadarene  swine!  What  about  Jonah? 

*  p.  219.  Gregory,  Side-lights,  pp.  3S8f. 
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room  ” — that  is,  the  publishing  house  under  the  control  of  the 
Conference — issued  a  series  of  threepenny  tracts  in  reply  to 
the  famous  Tracts  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  These  were 
entitled  “  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and  the  eighth  took 
the  subject  “  Baptism  Not  Regeneration.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  those,  sometimes  led  by 
Bunting  himself,  who  began  to  cry  “  Halt !  ”  In  1838,  for 
instance,  the  Tractarian  Controversy  “came  up  ”  in  Conference, 
and  Bunting  said,  “  We  are  in  danger  of  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme,”  and  appealed  to  the  article  on  Baptism  in  the  Wesleyan 
Catechism.il  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Conference  of  1840 
directed  that  either  the  Anglican  Form  or  Wesley’s  Abridge¬ 
ment  should  be  used  in  the  Baptismal  Service.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  famous  “  Gedney  Case,”  in  which  a 
Lincolnshire  clergyman  refused  to  bury  any  one  baptised  by  a 
Methodist,  fell  in  that  year.i^ 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  seeming  vacillation?  It  was  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Methodists,  like  Wesley  before 
them,  wished  to  do  two  things  at  once — to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  expound  doctrine  in  accordance 
with  the  great  Evangelical  proclamation  of  “  assurance.”  Some¬ 
times  these  two  endeavours  pulled  them  in  opposite  directions. 
When  this  was  so,  slowly  but  surely  the  belief  in  “  assurance  ” 
won.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Baptism,  there  was  something  more. 
The  article  in  the  Catechism  to  which  Bunting  appealed  uses  the 
famous  old  phrase  that  Baptism  is  a  “  means  of  grace.”  In 
other  words,  while  Baptismal  Regeneration  was  repudiated,  it 
was  believed  that  in  Baptism  a  child  receives  some  spiritual 
blessing  which  an  unbaptised  child  does  not  receive.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  doctrine,  while  it  silently  omits  Wesley’s  account 
of  this  blessing — that  in  Baptism  “  the  guilt  of  original  sin  ”  is 
taken  away — is  still  a  modified  form  of  his  belief.  It  was  the 
doctrine  held  both  by  Richard  Watson  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Pope,  and 
these  are  the  two  chief  systematic  theologians  of  Methodism  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  do  not  myself  hold  it,  but,  as  my 
business  just  now  is  to  describe  and  not  to  discuss,  I  will  only 
add  that  it  is  still  widely  held  in  Methodism.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  confuse  it  with  Baptismal  Regeneration.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  distinction  was  made  quite  early.  None  the  less,  so 
reluctant  was  the  Conference  to  draw  further  away  from  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  Form  for  Infant  Baptism  was  not 
revised  till  1882.  In  that  year  a  Form  was  adopted  that  followed 
as  far  as  possible  the  Anglican  “  use  ”  but  avoided  everything 

Gregory,  Side-lights,  pp.  2S6f. 

The  Wesleyan  “  Committee  of  Privileges  ”  carried  the  issue  to  the 
Courts  and  won. 
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that  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  Baptismal  Regeneration.  In 
consequence  two  Ministers,  one  of  them  a  Tutor  at  Richmond, 
left  Methodism  and  entered  the  Anglican  Church. 

Yet,  while  the  doctrine  just  described  was  the  dominant  one 
in  Wesleyan  Methodism  through  the  greater  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  another  began  to  intrude.  Its  best-known 
exponents  did  not  belong  to  Methodism.  Perhaps  its  most 
famous  exposition  is  in  F.  W.  Robertson’s  two  Sermons  on 
Baptism,  but  it  had  other  advocates  in  Maurice,  Kingsley  and 
Dr.  Dale.  Under  this  belief  every  child  born  into  the  world  is 
God’s  child,  and  baptism  only  asserts  this.  As  Dale  put  it,  it  is 
a  “  declaratory  act.”  There  was  a  favourite  comparison  with 
the  coronation  of  an  English  king — this,  says  Robertson,  does  not 
make  him  king,  but  asserts  that  he  is  king.  These  teachers  said 
much  else,  of  course,  but  this  is  the  new  point  in  their  teaching, 
and  they  make  much — but  not  too  much,  as  I  think — of  the 
value  of  such  “  declaratory  acts.”  It  may  be  that  this  doctrine, 
at  least  in  part,  was  a  reaction  against  the  emphasis  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  on  Baptismal  Regeneration.  For  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  this  interpretation  among  Methodist  Ministers  we  may 
turn  to  Gregory’s  Scriptural  Church  Principles,  published  in 
1888.  He  is  at  pains  both  to  repudiate  Baptismal  Regeneration 
and  to  combat  Maurice  and  Robertson’s  teaching.^®  He  would 
not  spend  so  much  time  as  he  does  over  the  latter,  I  think,  unless 
it  had  got  some  hold  in  Methodism.  Since  his  day  it  has  spread 
widely — with  an  addition.  Its  exponents  insist  that,  if  Baptism 
is  rightly  used,  it  is  a  true  and  effective  “  Means  of  grace  ”  to  the 
child’s  parents  and  to  the  Church.  Not  only  does  it  remind  them 
of  their  high  duties  to  the  child,  but  in  and  through  it  Christ 
gives  them  grace  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  to  say  of  Baptism  what  Christians  say  of  all 
true  “  Means  of  grace.”  Many  who  like  myself  hold  this  doctrine 
would  add  that  both  good  and  evil — in  old  technical  terms 
“  prevenient  grace  ”  and  “  original  sin  ” — are  at  work  in  every 
child  from  birth,  but  that,  unless  and  until  he  himself  sides  with 
evil,  good  predominates.  So  a  basis  is  found  for  the  belief, 
common  among  Methodists,  that  every  child  that  dies  “  enters 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

There  are,  then,  two  concepts  of  Baptism  in  Methodism 
to-day.  The  Conference  of  the  United  Church  has  appointed  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  Form  of  Service  and  also  “  a 
Memorandum  of  Infant  Baptism  for  the  future  guidance  of  the 
Church.”  This  Committee  has  not  yet  finally  reported  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Conference  will  do  with  its  report, 
but  its  constant  endeavour  is  to  draw  up  such  a  Form  and  such 
pp,  42-65. 
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a  Memorandum  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  those  who  hold  either 
of  the  doctrines  described  above.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  Methodists,  rightly  or  wrongly,  still  adhere  steadfastly 
to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism.  They  do  so  because  they 
believe,  not  only  that  children  belong  to  Christ  and  therefore 
to  His  Church,  but  because  they  think  that  Baptism  is  His 
appointed  way  of  proclaiming  this.  Perhaps  a  quotation  from 
the  last-named  book  of  Dr.  Gregory  relates  this  conviction  to 
their  belief  in  “  assurance  ”  as  well  as  any.  The  book  is  in 
catechetical  form,  and  the  author  says'^  “  Baptism,  then,  is 
initiation  into  discipleship.  Is  it  also  initiation  into  Church 
membership?”  The  answer  begins,  “  Not  into  full  membership 
in  the  case  of  an  infant,  but  into  incipient  and  provisional  Church 
membership.  To  full  Church  membership  free  personal  consent 
is  indispensable.” 

C.  RYDER  SMITH. 

«p.  37. 

i®The  writer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  he  has  fully 
expounded  his  own  concept  of  the  Sacramental  principle  in  his  Fernley 
Lecture  on  ”  The  Sacramental  Society.” 


PLYMOUTH.  The  records  of  the  church  are  meagre  for 
half  a  century.  Josiah  Thompson  in  1779  made  some  notes 
which  are  here  expanded.  Nathanael  Hodges,  of  Warren’s 
academy  at  Taunton,  was  pastor  1698-1701,  then  left  for  London, 
when  Samuel  Buttall  resumed  his  care  of  the  church.  In  1707 
Caleb  Jope  was  invited  from  Davisson’s  Baptist  academy  at 
Trowbridge,  and  the  Western  Association  approved;  but  he 
proceeded  to  Jones’  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  to  qualify  as  tutor 
at  the  Bristol  academy.  So  Plymouth  at  once  called  John  Bryan, 
though  he  was  not  ordained  till  1710.  John  Bennick  followed, 
1718-1720,  then  Caleb  Jope  did  come  till  1723.  Elkanah 
Widgery  from  Newbury  spent  two  years,  then  on  to  Bampton. 
John  Ridley  was  next,  1726-1730,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
London  settled  at  Ingham.  Abraham  Deodate  Hoare  was  pastor 
1734-1739  at  least.  Then  John  Bennick  took  office  again,  but 
about  1747  went  to  Lyme.  The  way  then  opened  for  Philip 
Gibbs  from  Kingsbridge,  who  set  the  church  on  a  good  footing, 
and  they  rebuilt  the  premises  in  1752,  a  century  after  the  first 
building. 


Christian  Problems:  Settled; 
and  Awaiting  Further  Exploration. 

I  CANNOT  claim  the  distinction  of  being  a  centenarian,  or  even 
a  septuagenarian,  but  fifty  years  have  passed  since  I  passed, 
as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  through  the  waters  of  baptism  on  a  cold 
winter’s  day  in  a  mountain  stream  a  tributary  of  the  Ebbw  in 
the  western  valleys  of  Monmouthshire.  In  no  part  of  Great 
Britain  are  Baptists  so  strong  as  in  those  western  valleys.  It  is 
said  that  if  you  sow  there  non-Baptist  seeds,  all  the  chances  are 
that  they  grow  up  into  Baptist  plants.  As  to  my  own  case  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  home  with  a  Congregationalist  father  and  a 
Baptist  mother,  but  all  of  us  ten  children  turned  out  Baptists. 
I  was  brought  up  as  a  strict  Baptist  of  the  old  Welsh  type. 
Whether  I  can  claim  that  distinction  now,  in  my  humility  I  leave 
others  to  decide.  I  think  there  must  be  something  of  my  early 
standpoint  left  in  my  blood.  At  any  rate  I  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  position  of  close  communion  Baptists — which,  assuming 
their  premises  are  correct,  is  a  very  strong  one — and  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  annoying  them  through  misinterpreting  their  cherished 
convictions.  An  old  Indian  friend  of  mine,  a  bishop  of  the 
Orthodox  Syrian  Church  in  South  India,  once  described  me  as 
a  man  with  a  Catholic  heart,  a  Protestant  brain,  and  a  rationalistic 
stomach.  I  presume  he  meant  to  be  complimentary,  and  I  do 
not  object  to  this  characterisation  of  my  internal  organs.  I  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  he  regarded  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Truth  Society,  or  still  less 
of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association.  Yet  truth  is  many-sided, 
and  as  I  see  things,  nothing  but  a  balanced  recognition  of  all  that 
is  good  and  true  in  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Rationalistic 
temperaments  can  do  justice  to  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the 
Christian  faith.  My  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  quite 
informally  certain  problems  bound  up  with  our  systems  of 
theological  truth  and  Christian  life.  But  living  Christianity  is 
infinitely  greater  than  all  problems  arising  out  of  it. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 
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Man  is  a  thinking  animal,  and,  like  other  members  of  the  species, 
I  have  tried  in  my  little  way  to  think  out  my  own  theological 
system.  But  my  Christianity  in  essence  is  in  no  way  bound  up 
with  my  little  system  of  theology,  but  consists  in  loyalty  to  the 
leadership  and  lordship  of  Christ;  and  all  my  ministerial 
activity  has  been  governed  through  and  through  by  this  stand¬ 
point.  All  I  claim  is  the  same  freedom,  within  their  limitations, 
to  express  my  own  standpoint,  as  I  willingly  and  cordially  grant 
to  others.  There  can  in  my  experience  be  a  very  real  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  spirit  even  though  the  intellectual  temperament  be 
fundamentally  different. 

I  have  spent  thirty-five  years  of  my  working  life  in  the  East, 
cut  off  to  a  large  extent  from  the  main  currents  of  Western  life 
and  thought.  But  perhaps  prolonged  residence  in  the  back 
waters  of  world  life  has  one  advantage.  It  enables  one  to  watch 
the  great  conflict  of  ideals  in  the  Western  Christian  world  as  a 
spectator,  rather  than  as  an  active  participator.  In  the  space  at 
my  disposal,  naturally  I  can  only  make  comparatively  brief 
reference  to  and  comment  on  what  I  consider  the  dominant  issues 
in  my  time  that  have  troubled  or  are  still  troubling  the  waters  of 
Christian  life  and  thought  in  Western  lands.  Three  of  these 
issues  I  consider  practically  settled,  and  four  of  them  as 
awaiting  further  exploration.  Some  no  doubt  would  choose 
other  problems  as  more  important,  but  perhaps  most  will  regard 
my  own  selection  as  fairly  representative.  Intricate,  though 
important,  philosophical  problems  I  must  avoid  for  my  present 
purpose. 


I.  ISSUES  PRACTICALLY  SETTLED. 

(1)  When  I  entered  Regent’s  Park  College,  London,  in 
1888,  a  raw  lad  of  seventeen  from  a  Welsh  Grammar  School, 
the  down-grade  controversy  was  at  its  height.  Certain  ministers 
in  the  denomination,  not  to  mention  many  others  outside,  had 
dared  to  question  the  eternity  of  hell-flames  for  sinners,  on  the 
ground  that  everlasting  torment  for  lost  souls  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  A  large  number  of  Christian 
people  in  those  days  believed  in  a  hell  veritably  material  in 
character,  and  to  suggest  that  the  flames  were  not  real  ones,  was 
regarded  as  rank  disloyalty  to  the  Word  of  God.  Many  a 
stirring  sermon  on  hell  did  I  hear  as  a  boy,  which  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end.  I  confess  I  rather  liked  the  sensation.  It 
gave  me  a  delightful  sense  of  horror  more  thrilling  than  any¬ 
thing  I  found  in  a  penny  dreadful.  Not  long  after  I  entered 
college  one  of  the  senior  students  did  me  the  honour  of  askin? 
me  to  go  for  a  walk.  In  the  course  of  the  walk,  this  reverend 
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and  learned  senior  ventured  to  express  some  doubts  about  the 
eternity  of  hell.  I  can  vividly  recall  the  terrible  shock  I  suffered. 
If  he  had  confessed  to  a  murder  the  shock  would  not  have  been 
so  great.  Yet  I  knew  him  to  be  helpful  and  Christian  in  his 
whole  walk  and  conversation,  and  the  perplexity  of  my  soul  was 
increased  correspondingly.  All  this,  however,  gave  me  food  for 
thought.  Some  few  months  later  an  old  minister  visiting  the 
college  was  asked  by  the  Principal  to  conduct  morning  prayers. 
He  must  have  felt  that  the  college,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
bending  orthodoxy  of  the  Principal,  the  venerable  Dr.  Angus, 
was  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  so  thought  it  his  duty  in 
talking  to  the  Almighty  to  say  something  that  would  help  to  keep 
us  students  in  the  straight  path  on  this  great  issue.  I  can  recall 
his  words  as  if  they  were  uttered  yesterday,  “  And,  Oh  God,”  he 
tenderly  pleaded,  “  when  we  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  damned 
ascending  from  the  everlasting  flames  of  the  bottomless  pit,  give 
us  grace  to  shout.  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah.”  This  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  rather  risk 
sharing  the  agonies  of  the  damned,  than  join  in  the  Hallelujah  of 
the  saints.  This  conflict,  known  as  the  down-grade  controversy, 
very  keen  and  real  though  it  was  at  the  time,  has  been  settled 
by  the  silent  omission  of  lurid  pictures  of  hell  from  the  modern 
pulpit.  Most  Christian  people  to-day  are  content  to  leave  the 
future  in  the  hands  of  our  Father  God,  and  to  rest  in  the 
assurance  “  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  ”  Our 
ceasing  to  believe  in  the  old  idea  of  hell,  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  moral  government  of  God.  Good 
always  and  everywhere  brings  forth  good,  and  evil  evil,  so  that 
man  reaps  as  he  has  sown,  “  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  him.  Woe  unto  the  wicked!  It  shall  be  ill  with 
him.”  Retribution  is  of  the  very  nature  of  God  as  moral 
governor,  no  deed  of  good  or  evil  can  fall  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
Divine  Government.  If  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  “  God  was 
cool  and  comfortable  about  the  evil  that  is  defying  His  will,  and 
devouring  His  children,  we  should  cease  to  call  Him  Father.” 
But  the  wrath  of  God  against  sinners  is  not  rage,  venting  itself 
in  the  eternal  torment  of  such  of  His  children  as  have  taken  the 
wrong  turning.  Even  a  mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child, 
but  the  door  of  divine  mercy  can  never  be  closed  against  any  of 
God’s  erring  children.  Rather  the  wrath  of  God  must  be  a  holy 
passion,  worthily  expressive  of  the  divine  righteousness,  con¬ 
sistent  with  fair  dealing  and  magnanimity.  We  may  be  sure  of 
this,  that  the  government  of  God,  whether  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  next,  will  be  absolutely  faithful  to  all  demands  of  fair  dealing 
and  magnanimity.  We  know  a  magnanimous  man  when  we 
come  in  touch  with  him.  He  makes  all  allowance  for  human 
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weakness  and  ignorance,  and  he  never  passes  judgment  without 
taking  into  account  all  circumstances  that  have  a  reasonable  claim 
to  be  considered.  The  largest  and  most  generous  ideals  of  fair 
dealing  that  have  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  must  have  been 
implanted  there  by  God,  and  He  Himself  must  be  the  most 
magnanimous  of  beings.  “  The  judgment  of  God  is  according 
to  truth,”  and  must  be  an  expression  of  His  undying  love,  for 
God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  Him.  The  grave  problems  of  the  future  world,  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  darkness,  we  may  in  the  utmost  confidence  and 
faith  leave  to  Him. 

(2)  Another  burning  question,  burning  in  another  sense, 
fifty  years  ago,  was  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  great  body 
of  Christian  people  were  stubbornly  resisting  the  thought  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  they  claimed  that  if  science  came  in  conflict  with  the  Bible 
as  the  Infallible  Word  of  God,  it  is  science  must  go.  Not  a  few 
good  Christian  souls  were  ready  to  send  supporters  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley  to  the  stake,  for  venturing  to  suggest  that  the 
Biblical  account  of  creation  was  to  be  treated  as  religious  poetry 
rather  than  exact  science.  In  my  first  year  in  college,  I  attended 
a  lecture  on  this  problem  in  a  London  church,  delivered  by  the 
great  Old  Testament  scholar.  Professor  Elmslie,  whose  early 
death  was  such  a  loss  to  the  Christian  life  and  scholarship  of 
this  country.  I  can  remember  the  painful  intensity  of  thought 
and  mental  anxiety  mirrored  in  the  faces  of  the  large  audience 
as  they  listened  to  the  lecturer  unfolding  his  exposition,  having 
as  its  object  the  reconciliation  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  and  the 
Genesis  narrative.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  only 
painfully  was  the  battle  won,  until  evolution  has  become  a 
commonplace  of  general  and  Christian  thinking.  There  are  still, 
it  is  true,  sharply  conflicting  theories  of  evolution.  No  one  now 
believes  in  the  precise  type  of  evolution  propounded  by  Darwin, 
which  tended  to  give  support  to  a  materialist  or  mechanistic  view 
of  the  world.  The  old  materialism  is  dead,  if  not  buried,  killed 
by  scientists  themselves,  and,  in  its  place,  philosophers  and 
leading  scientists  are  propounding  the  creative  or  energent 
aspect  of  evolution  with  an  immanent  principle  or  life  force  at 
the  root  of  the  world  organism,  and  determining  its  growth  into 
new  forms  of  ever  expanding  life.  The  Mosaic  programme  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each 
is  now  generally  recognised  as  a  poetic  legend,  and  in  its  place  we 
have  eras  of  unimaginable  length  in  the  formation  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  vast  ranges  of  space  and  time  thrown  open  with  a 
perspective  of  developing  life.  Surely  here  is  something 
infinitely  grander  and  more  inspiring  than  the  grotesque  cos- 
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mology  of  mediaeval  times  with  its  universe  of  three  floors, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  formed  the  working  background  of 
men’s  thoughts  of  the  universe  and  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  question  on  pain  of  torture  and  excommunication.  Progres¬ 
sive  Christians  have  everywhere  now  come  to  see  that  an 
enlightened  theory  of  evolution,  recognising  all  the  factors  of  the 
case  as  we  know  them,  does  not  banish  God  from  His  universe, 
but  thinks  of  the  world  as  the  product  of  a  long  creative  process, 
in  which  as  Milton  sang 

God  from  the  first  was  present. 

And  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dovelike  sat  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 

And  made  it  pregnant. 

True  we  still  occasionally  get  echoes  of  the  old  unbending 
attitude.  The  Principal  of  a  theological  college  told  me  that 
when  he  was  preaching  in  a  Leeds  church  a  little  time  ago,  he 
happened  to  mention  the  word  evolution,  in  a  quite  innocent  way. 
Straightaway  a  lady  in  the  congregation  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
walked  out  of  the  church  in  stately  indignation.  It  is,  however, 
probably  true  that  in  the  years  that  are  gone  many  more  have 
walked  out,  or  silently  kept  away  for  quite  contrary  reasons, 
turning  in  repugnance  from  a  creed  which  seemed  to  them  to  be 
associated  with  a  series  of  beliefs  which  their  own  studies  had 
proved  to  them  to  be  impossible.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  may  be  dangerous  to  some  minds,  but  lack  of  candour 
or  a  reactionary  attitude  on  the  great  fundamental  religious 
issues  of  our  time  is  attended  with  far  greater  perils. 

(3)  Another  issue,  so  dominant  a  religious  problem  in  the 
life  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  now  in  the  main  settled,  is  that  of 
Biblical  Criticism.  To  suggest  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  David  did  not  write  all  the  Psalms 
ascribed  to  him  by  Jewish  tradition  embodied  in  the  super¬ 
scriptions,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  was  composed 
by  another  prophet  of  a  different  age,  that  the  book  of  Jonah  was 
a  parable,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  not  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  but  in  the  second,  was  regarded  by  the  great  body 
of  Christian  people  as  unfaithfulness  to  the  inspired  word,  bound 
to  result  in  pure  atheism.  During  my  college  days.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton  wrote  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very  moderate 
book  on  Inspiration  and  Biblical  Criticism,  and  for  it  he  was 
virulently  attacked  in  all  directions.  A  short  time  before  the 
publication  of  the  book  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  address 
the  Baptist  Union,  but  after  the  publication  the  invitation  was 
promptly  withdrawn.  An  incident  that  happened  at  New 
College,  London,  when  I  was  at  Regent’s  Park,  is  indicative  of 
the  general  religious  environment  of  the  time.  A  ministerial 
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candidate  up  for  the  entrance  examination  was  asked  if  he  had 
read  any  books  on  Atheism.  He  replied  that  he  had,  referring 
to  books  by  writers  like  Bradlaugh  and  Ingersoll,  finishing  up 
with  Horton  on  Inspiration,  and  Dr.  Horton  himself  happened 
to  be  present  as  a  member  of  the  examining  committee.  This 
young  man  without  a  doubt  reflected  the  general  Christian 
outlook  of  his  time.  We  have  travelled  far  since  then.  Before 
I  entered  college,  I  had  to  undergo  an  examination  in  Biblical 
knowledge  by  a  committee  of  Monmouthshire  ministers  to  test 
my  fitness  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  the  association.  I 
remember  proving  very  conclusively  to  them  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  needless  to  say  I 
came  out  of  the  examination  with  flying  colours.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  old  theory  of  the  Bible  as  a  Book  verbally  inspired  and 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  equally  authoritative  in  all  its 
parts,  dominated  the  Christian  outlook.  I  was  brought  up  on 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  no  one  in  the  environment  I  lived  in  as  a 
boy  to  question  it.  We  felt  as  much  bound  to  defend  the  crude 
morality  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  croaking  pessimism  of 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  terrible  imprecations  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
as  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  our  Christian  faith  and  life. 
But  we  are  to-day  freed  from  the  bondage  of  this  slavery  to  the 
letter  by  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Revelation  is 
progressive,  and  religious  knowledge  an  evolutionary  growth. 
We  have  come  to  see  that  emphatically  everything  in  the  Bible 
is  not  of  equal  value.  Literal  loyalty  to  the  Bible  in  all  its 
details  means  essential  disloyalty  to  a  higher  principle  fully 
recognised  by  Christ  Himself,  “  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time, 
but  I  say  unto  you  ”  :  that  is  the  voice  of  God’s  spirit  through 
the  ages,  as  human  ideals  under  divine  guidance  take  a  loftier 
form,  and  conscience  becomes  more  sensitive.  Revelation,  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  not  a  sudden  bursting  forth  of  perfect 
blinding  light,  but  a  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day. 
“  God,  who  in  ancient  days  spoke  to  ancestors  in  many  fragments 
and  by  many  methods,  through  the  prophets,  has  at  the  end  of 
these  days  spoken  to  us  through  a  Son !  ”  God’s  revelation  to 
His  children  has  always  and  necessarily  been  as  they  have  been 
able  to  receive  the  witness.  The  human  messengers  through 
whom  He  worked,  the  various  prophetic  voices  of  all  the  passing 
centuries,  have  themselves  been  very  imperfect  instruments,  and 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent  much  more  so.  But  Christ 
Himself  is  able  to  speak  to  men  of  all  classes  and  civilisations  in 
a  way  that  knows  no  parallel.  He  has  become  the  touchstone  for 
the  teaching  of  all  other  forms  of  truth  and  revelation,  yet  not 
in  any  mechanical  or  literalistic  way  “  My  words,”  He  said, 
“  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.”  His  authority  is  not  some- 
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thing  imposed  on  us  from  without,  and  is  not  concerned  with 
triflng  details.  “  To  love  God  with  all  the  soul,  and  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour  as  one’s  self,  on  these  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,” 
this  was  to  Him  the  summing  up  of  life’s  duty  and  privilege. 
He  is,  through  His  spirit,  revealing  the  Divine  Purpose  to  us  in 
all  the  movements  of  our  time.  New  light  is  ever  breaking  forth 
from  His  word,  and  it  is  available  in  all  its  fulness  for  all  His 
people  to-day,  if  we  do  not  close  our  eyes  against  its  approach. 
We  shall  never  go  back  to  the  slavery  of  the  letter  involved  in 
the  conception  of  a  mechanically  inspired  Bible,  equally  infallible 
in  all  its  parts.  We  have  entered  into  the  freedom  with  which 
Christ  has  made  us  free.  But  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  Jews  in  our  churches,  not  in  blood,  but 
in  spirit.  To  many  Christians  the  Old  Testament  is  a  far  more 
living  book  than  the  New.  To  them  the  Ten  Commandments 
mean  much  more  than  the  Beatitudes,  they  are  so  much  easier 
to  keep.  Some  time  ago  I  listened  to  a  debate  on  Sunday 
observance  in  a  certain  Christian  gathering.  Someone  gave  in 
faithful  detail  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Sabbath.  One 
good  brother,  deeply  concerned,  replied  with  the  remark,  “  But 
that  will  be  most  dangerous  teaching  to  give  to  our  churches.” 
Yes,  there  is  still  much  dangerous  teaching  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  those  whose  attitude  to 
religion  and  the  Bible  is  legalistic,  and  literalistic  like  the  Jews  of 
old,  and  like  the  Jews  as  we  see  them  in  every  Christian  Church 
to-day,  sometimes  in  appreciable  numbers.  But  the  soul  of  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  goes  marching  on,  and  in  its  conquering 
march  it  is  destined  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 


II.— ISSUES  STILL  REQUIRING  EXPLORATION. 

Such  issues  as  in  my  judgment  are  still  in  need  of  further 
serious  thought  and  exploration  are  serious  and  many,  and  I 
cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  them  in  any  adequate  way. 

(1)  The  signs  of  the  times  make  it  clear  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  in  need  of  restatement  in  terms 
adapted  to  the  modern  mind.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  practically  Tritheism 
in  our  churches — the  worship  of  three  Gods.  Perhaps  equally 
common  is  a  certain  type  of  monotheism  which  conceives  of  God 
purely  in  terms  of  Christ  or  in  other  cases  in  terms  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  is  confusion  of  thought  in  a  variety  of  directions, 
and  not  many  people  these  days  get  help  from  resorting  to  such 
a  document  as  the  Athanasian  Creed.  One  thing  to  me  is  clear : 
that  no  Trinitarian  conception  of  God  must  be  allowed  to  tamper 
with  the  ethical  monotheism  proclaimed  by  Jesus  and  the  great 
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Hebrew  prophets.  “  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  ”  must  continue 
to  remain  the  bedrock  of  our  theology.  Yet  I  think  nothing  but 
harm  would  come  to  religious  faith  and  life  if  modern 
Christianity  ignored  the  intimation  of  God  as  triune  that  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  in  the  threefold  benediction,  and 
the  baptismal  formula.  My  close  personal  touch  with  varied 
forms  of  religious  belief  in  India,  ranging  from  a  crude  animism 
and  polytheism  on  the  one  side,  to  a  refined  Deism  and  Pantheism 
on  the  other,  has  driven  me  to  regard  the  Trinitarian  conception 
of  God  wisely  stated,  not  as  a  blot  on  the  Christian  faith,  but 
as  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  mono¬ 
theism,  for  it  saves  us  on  the  one  side  from  the  excesses  of  an 
exuberant  polytheism,  and  on  the  other  side  from  the  perils  of  a 
bare  deistic  or  theistic  unitarianism,  or  a  pantheism  lacking  firm 
ethical  foundations.  A  Christianity  purely  Unitarian  and 
rationalistic  in  its  outlook  has  no  message  for  mystically-minded 
seekers  after  God  in  Eastern  lands.  I  am  sure  that  an  experience 
like  mine  has  some  reality  in  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need 
of  doctrinal  restatement  of  the  Christian  view  of  God  in 
Trinitarian  terms.  Some  of  the  more  impatient  radicals  in  our 
ministry  need  to  remember  that  Christianity  must  be  restated,  not 
merely  from  the  view  point  of  an  enlightened  proletariat  in  this 
country,  but  from  the  view  point  of  an  audience  world-wide  in 
extent.  Ours  is  a  Gospel  for  all  the  nations,  and  our  theology 
must  have  a  world-wide  vision.  The  God  of  Christianity  is  no 
isolated  transcendent  deity  as  in  the  Unitarianism  of  Islam,  no 
God  of  pure  immanence,  as  in  the  orthodox  Vedanta  of  India, 
no  multiplicity  of  rival  powers  as  in  polytheism,  but  a  Triune 
God  transcendent,  yet  immanent,  incarnate  through  His  Son  in 
terms  of  man,  and  through  His  Holy  Spirit  bringing  all  men  as 
regenerate  sons  into  the  social  fellowship  of  the  Kingdom.  For 
men  of  all  races,  alienated  from  God  and  one  another,  any  Gospel 
of  God,  short  of  this,  is  no  Gospel  at  all. 

(2)  Another  issue  that  I  consider  is  in  need  of  more  patient 
exploration  is  our  attitude  to  the  problem  of  Christian  Union. 
By  way  of  illustration  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  attitude 
of  many  of  our  Christian  people  to  the  powerful  militaristic 
elements  still  dominating  to  a  large  degree  our  international 
outlook.  I  have  met  many  in  our  churches  who  see  nothing 
wrong  in  any  nation  piling  up  armaments  of  offence  or  defence 
against  other  nations  without  reference  to  their  use  on  the  basis 
of  the  findings  of  any  judicial  tribunal.  This  is  a  relic  of  a 
barbaric  age,  when  every  village,  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa 
to-day,  was  practically  an  independent  kingdom,  with  its  own 
weapons  ever  in  readiness  against  neighbouring  villages.  That 
is  the  mental  complex  underlying  the  ecclesiastic  policy  still 
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prevailing  in  many  of  the  churches  of  modern  Europe.  We 
resolutely  abandoned  such  a  policy  in  the  Christian  enterprise  of 
India  a  generation  ago.  Some  time  back  I  met  a  man  who 
remarked,  “  We  are  doing  badly  in  our  Church,  but  thank  God 
our  plight  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Methodist  church  over  the  way.” 
Our  ecclesiastical  methods  in  this  country  have  still  clinging  to 
them  far  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  competition  and  hisses  faire 
characteristic  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
Manchester  school  whose  individualism  we  inherit.  In  my 
judgment  the  church  is  lagging  behind  the  broader  vision 
characteristic  of  much  that  is  best  in  the  international  economics 
and  politics  of  our  time.  In  view  of  the  secularistic  humanism 
dominating  the  modern  outlook  to  such  an  appalling  extent,  the 
call  is  surely  as  clamant  for  a  league  of  churches  as  there  is  for 
a  League  of  Nations.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  all  men  of 
spiritual  outlook,  whether  they  are  able  to  pronounce  our 
shibboleths  or  not,  yet  many  Christians  have  not  advanced  one 
whit  since  the  time  when  the  disciples  approached  Jesus  with  the 
indignant  complaint,  “  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in 
Thy  name,  and  we  forbad  him,  because  he  followed  not  us.”  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  our  increasingly  empty  churches  may 
not  in  the  long  run  be  found  a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  time  even 
the  most  stubborn  among  us  may  be  driven  to  a  realisation  of 
the  stark  truth  that  unless  we  hang  together,  we  may  have  to 
hang  separately.  The  compulsions  of  God  are  often  difficult  to 
understand,  and  it  may  in  due  time  dawn  upon  us,  that  the  words 
of  the  old  hymn, 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform, 

may  have  an  important  application  to  the  ecclesiastical  situation 
of  our  own  time.  If  there  is  to  be  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
the  open  mind  is  indispensable,  a  readiness  to  explore  and  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  the  other  fellow,  and  the  other  ecclesiastic 
system  in  the  interests  of  Christ’s  great  ideal  for  His  Church. 
”  As  Thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  I  pray  that  these 
may  be  one  in  us.” 

(3)  Another  problem  awaiting  solution  is  the  relation  of 
Christian  truth  and  experience  to  corresponding  truths  and 
experiences  in  all  the  religions  of  mankind.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another.  Being 
made  as  we  are  we  must  assign  values  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
as  we  do  in  every  other  sphere  of  life.  Religions,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  things  and  persons,  may,  like  an  egg,  be  good  in  parts, 
but  unsound  as  a  whole.  True,  we  generally  throw  away  an 
egg  when  to  all  appearances  there  is  only  one  small  spot  of 
corruption,  but  if  we  did  the  same  with  all  other  things,  there 
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would  be  nothing  left,  including  ourselves,  in  this  imperfect 
world.  Our  popular  Christianity  would  not  bear  the  test,  for  it 
is  often  reeking  with  paganism,  and  the  beggarly  elements  of  an 
effete  Judaism.  Christianity  is  still  viewed  by  many  in  our 
churches  in  the  light  of  a  great  body  of  rules  and  regulations, 
commands  and  prohibitions,  as  a  religion  of  authority  rather  than 
a  spirit  and  a  life.  Yet  it  is  worth  preserving  in  the  hope  of  a 
gradual  transformation  in  the  direction  of  the  dominant  purpose 
of  its  founder,  the  kingdom  of  God  within.  There  is  no  doubt 
'justification  for  a  certain  superiority  complex  when  exponents  of 
Christianity  come  into  contact  with  the  animism  and  polytheism 
of  a  religion  like  Hinduism.  But  the  ethnic  religions,  including 
Hinduism,  produce,  in  very  limited  numbers  no  doubt,  their 
great  saints,  who  will  bear  comparison  with  the  saints  of 
Christianity  itself.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come  into  intimate 
touch  with  many  such,  and  they  have  made  me  humble.  The 
inner  spiritual  experience  of  real  sainthood  is  practically  one  and 
the  same  in  all  religions.  It  is  fellowship  with  God,  and  the 
great  ocean  of  His  redeeming  love.  It  is  nothing  but  Western 
arrogance,  if  in  our  Christian  zeal  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  smash 
to  pieces  everything  good  and  bad  in  the  old  faiths.  Truth  is 
divine  wherever  it  is  found,  and  under  no  conditions  can  we  be 
4  disloyal  to  the  God  of  truth.  We  are,  in  my  judgment,  living  in 
a  fools’  paradise  if  we  think  that  ethnic  religions  are  going  to 
collapse  in  the  face  of  Christianity  as  presented  to-day  in  the 
thought  and,  above  all,  in  the  life  of  Western  Christian  nations. 
Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Islam  stand  for  great  truths  that 
deserve  to  live,  and  the  Christianity  of  to-morrow  must  find 
adequate  place  for  such  truths  in  the  restatement  of  its  faith.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  secularism  and  atheism  among  certain 
classes  of  people  in  great  countries  like  Russia,  India  and  China, 
there  is  room  not  only  for  a  league  of  Churches,  but  a  league  of 
religions,  otherwise  the  expression  of  the  religious  spirit  may  in 
such  circles  be  engulfed  in  universal  ruin.  The  Christian  Church, 
and  Christian  Theology,  stand  above  all  for  Christ,  and  not  for 
;  any  particular  system  with  its  vested  interests,  and  as  He  was 

I  the  completion  of  all  that  was  best  in  Judaism,  so  is  He  the 

completion  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  deep  yearnings  of  the  ethnic 
j  faiths,  witnessing  as  they  do  in  their  dim  way  to  the  silent 
workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  His  children. 

(4)  Another  problem  awaiting  solution — the  greatest  of 
them  all — is  the  detailed  application  of  the  Christian  ideal  to  the 
varied  problems  of  our  time.  The  incarnation  has  no  real 
meaning  for  us  unless  we  are  ready  to  carry  out  its  implications 
in  our  own  life  and  the  life  of  our  time.  The  essence  of  the 
incarnation  is  God  emptying  Himself  to  share  our  burdens,  and 
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we  are  called  upon  as  sons  of  God  sharing  this  Holy  passion  to 
share  one  another’s  burdens  in  the  spirit  of  His  incarnate  Son. 
The  social  inequalities  existing  in  Church  and  State  is  still  a 
problem  that  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  has  not  squarely 
faced.  Vested  interests  still  too  often  stand  in  the  way  as  an 
insuperable  barrier.  Why  some  should  be  rich  and  others  poor, 
why  some  should  have  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods  and 
opportunities,  and  others  suffer  all  the  degrading  restrictions 
inherent  in  poverty,  has  always  been  a  perplexing  problem  to 
the  thinking  mind  and  the  sensitive  conscience.  Indian  sages 
pored  over  this  problem  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  they 
arrived  at  a  solution  that  seemed  to  them  thoroughly  adequate 
and  satisfying.  Every  man,  said  they,  in  this  life  is  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  good  conduct  in  a  former  birth,  or  enduring  the 
penalty  of  evil  conduct.  There  is  no  injustice  at  the  heart  of 
things,  but  everything  is  meted  out  to  men  in  this  life  exactly  as 
the  law  of  strict,  unerring  justice  demands.  But  India,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  has  been,  during  the  past  century, 
under  the  pressure  of  Western  and  Christian  influences,  turning 
her  back  on  this  solution.  As  I  have  seen  things  in  India  the 
people  of  India  of  all  classes  are  becoming  as  sensitive  as  other 
peoples  in  recognising  essential  injustice  when  they  see  it,  and  are 
by  no  means  as  ready  as  their  forefathers  were  in  submitting  to  it 
as  something  deserved  and  sent  by  God  as  punishment  for  sins 
in  a  former  birth.  All  this  is  gratifying  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  world  progress,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highly 
placed  in  India,  whether  the  high  castes  among  their  own 
countrymen,  or  the  ruling  classes  from  abroad,  it  is  attended  with 
anxieties  that  may  have  grave  issues  for  the  future  of  India 
and  our  own  country. 

The  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  Western  lands  has  much 
in  it  that  corresponds  to  the  situation  in  the  East.  We  have 
never  resorted  to  transmigration  and  the  law  of  Karma  for  an 
explanation  of  our  own  social  inequalities.  With  us  rather  it  has 
been  the  thought  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  who  gives  men 
what  they  deserve,  and  places  them  in  stations  for  which  they 
are  fitted.  That  was  in  essence  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  the  squire 
and  the  parson  under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideals.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  religious  service  in  our  parish  churches  in  years 
gone  by  is  said  to  have  been  summed  in  the  prayer 
God  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations 
And  keep  us  in  our  proper  stations. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  come  with  terrific  force  in  most 
Western  lands.  Abundant  evidence  of  such  a  swing  is  manifest 
in  our  own  country  in  all  departments  of  our  life,  political,  social, 
industrial  and  religious,  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  observe  the 
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signs  of  the  times.  Our  modern  system  must  undergo  radical 
transformation  if  it  is  to  stand  the  test  of  present-day  thinking, 
and  become  a  substantial  reflection  of  the  highest  Christian  ideal. 
Compared  with  the  situation  as  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  great 
advance  has  been  made  within  the  limits  of  our  present  political 
system.  Libraries,  educational  opportunities,  medical  assistance. 
Unemployment  and  Old  Age  Insurance,  facilities  for  recreation, 
better  housing,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  which  are  now 
to  a  large  extent  communal  responsibilities,  have  gone  far  to 
remove  scandalous  inequalities  in  our  own  land,  but  so  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  Millions  of  our  people,  in  most  cases 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  live  within  or  on  the  verge  of  the 
poverty  line,  and  are  housed  under  practically  slum  conditions. 
God  clothes  the  flowers,  and  feeds  all  living  things.  The  life  of 
lilies  and  of  birds  is  one  of  splendour  and  of  song,  and  God’s  plan 
for  His  children  cannot  be  one  of  carking  care.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  began  a  grim  fight  with  a  foreign  foe,  a  fight  that  required 
for  its  successful  completion  the  commandeering  of  all  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  country.  No  man’s  life  was  his  own.  What  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life?  Yet  all  had  to  be  ready  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  when  the  call  of  the  country  came. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  fight  to-day  against  social  inequalities  and 
unemployment  far  more  vital  to  the  future  of  the  country  and 
the  race  than  even  the  great  world  war.  The  nation  claimed  to 
dispose  of  its  life-blood  as  it  pleased  in  order  to  conquer  the 
foreign  foe.  In  this  conflict  with  poverty  and  slumdom  is 
property  more  sacred  than  personality?  We  are  on  Christian 
ground  when  we  say  that  rights  of  property  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rights  of  personality,  committed  as  we 
are  to  the  quest  of  a  kingdom  where  human  life  shall  wear  the 
garb  of  gladness,  and  none  shall  be  in  want  of  suitable  food  and 
raiment  and  healthy  shelter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  live  to-day 
in  a  world  of  plenty.  Machines  and  methods  of  production  have 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  all  might  live  in  comfort  with  a 
minimum  of  manual  toil.  The  soil  was  never  more  bountiful 
with  chemicals  to  increase  its  yield,  and  efficient  machinery  to 
work  it.  A  modern  mill  can  make  three  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
per  man  per  day,  where  only  one  barrel  was  possible  by  primitive 
methods.  Yet  in  an  age  of  plenty  large  numbers  of  our  fellow 
men,  women  and  children  are  in  daily  want,  badly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  badly  housed.  But  economists  are  using  their  brains  to 
curtail  production,  with  the  damnable  implication  that  scarcity 
in  the  larders  of  the  people  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  Wheat  is  fired  in 
the  field,  coffee  and  cotton  and  oranges  are  dumped  into  the  sea 
because  men  have  not  the  money  to  buy.  Many  years  ago  the 
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world  roared  with  laughter  when  an  American  statesman,  the 
late  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  declared  that  humanity  was  being  crucified 
on  a  cross  of  gold.  To-day  large  numbers  of  us  believe  that  he 
said  nothing  but  sober  truth.  Our  money  system,  it  is  recognised 
on  all  hands,  has  broken  down,  and  has  proved  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
banks  have  become  the  virtual  proprietors  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  land  and  industrial  plant,  probably  to  an  extent  not  less 
than  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  Church  in  mediaeval  times. 
It  is  therefore  perhaps  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our 
great  bankers  and  economists  cling  with  a  pathetic  faith  to  the 
money  mechanism  in  which  modern  industry  functions,  and 
regard  its  laws  as  mystically  sacred  and  inevitable.  “  Very  readily 
we  grant,”  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  him¬ 
self  an  economist  and  engineer,  “  that  the  laws  of  the  present 
system  inevitably  produce  certain  results  :  it  is  just  because  those 
results  are  so  disastrous  that  we  challenge  the  system,  and  urge 
that  financial  and  other  systems  are  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  systems.”  This  much  I  feel  sure  of  as  a  Christian,  that  any 
system  that  requires  us  to  destroy  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
Providence  when  men  are  starving,  and  to  thank  God  not  for  a 
good  harvest  but  for  a  bad,  in  the  interests  of  financial  stability 
on  the  basis  of  an  out-of-date  currency,  even  though  men  and 
women  and  children  may  starve,  is  in  itself  an  outrage  on  the 
Christian  conscience  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  continue 
to  countenance.  Our  present  economic  plight  has  a  moral  aspect 
that  we  cannot  ignore,  and  the  Church  has  no  right  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.  If  we  as  Churches  fail  to  put  our  whole 
weight  on  the  side  of  radical  social  progress  worthy  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  others  will  do  the  job  for  us,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  mean  incalculable  injury  to  the  highest  Christian 
ideals. 

Another  problem  requiring  detailed  investigation  and  action 
in  the  light  of  Christian  ideals  is  the  problem  of  war  and 
disarmament.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the  Christian  Church  was 
drugged  into  forgetfulness  of  its  principles  during  the  Great 
War.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  Christian  Churches,  in  all 
the  lands  where  the  conflict  raged,  entered  into  the  struggle  with 
an  outlook  through  and  through  national.  In  general  Christians 
in  Great  Britain,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  advocated  with  all 
fervour  the  British  cause.  Our  Christian  brethren  in  Germany, 
Protestant  and  Roman,  in  an  equally  fervent  way  sided  with 
their  own  country.  Our  boasted  claim  that  the  religion  we 
profess  rises  above  race,  and  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  or  free,  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  echo  of  the 
crash  is  still  with  us,  and  will  remain  to  trouble  us  for  many  a 
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long  year.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most  deplorable  collapse  of  the 
Christian  ideal  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  critical 
minds  outside  the  Church  will  not  easily  allow  us  to  forget  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  unscrupulous  propaganda  in  each 
country  accounts  for  much.  We  were  allowed  to  hear  only  as 
much  truth  as  the  Government  considered  convenient.  Even  to 
a  modern  civilised  government,  everything  is  fair  in  war,  and 
when  the  national  interests  seem  to  require  it,  moral  principles 
and  Christian  ideals  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  In  this  respect  all 
governments  are  equally  unscrupulous.  Perhaps  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  such  a  terrible  world-wide  conflict  was  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  men  all  the  horror 
and  dirt  that  war  under  modern  conditions  inevitably  involves. 

I  hate  war  as  at  present  understood  with  all  my  soul,  and  yet  I 
confess  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  endorse  a  position  of  pure 
pacifism,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  I  believe  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  requires  force  in  the  background. 
A  police  force  is  indispensable  if  hooligans  are  not  to  take 
possession  of  country,  town  and  village  without  let  or  hindrance. 

I  have  never  yet  met  a  pacifist  who  is  ready  to  allow  a  visitor  to 
enter  his  home,  and  do  what  he  likes,  and  take  what  he  likes, 
without  resorting  to  resistance,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police. 
If  there  be  any  such,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  his  name  and  address, 
as  I  have  need  of  a  few  things.  Grant  the  necessity  of  force  in 
any  form  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  restraint 
of  the  evil  doer,  and  the  case  for  an  international  police  force  is 
won.  War  as  at  present  waged,  without  reference  to  any  judicial 
tribunal,  is  nothing  but  lawless  banditry,  even  though  committed 
in  the  name  of  great  nations.  Under  the  conditions  existing  to¬ 
day,  surely  the  way  is  open  for  Christians  of  all  persuasions,  and 
all  true  lovers  of  peace,  now  that  there  is  an  international  tribunal 
available  for  passing  judgment  on  issues  dividing  nation  from 
nation,  to  take  a  resolute  and  united  stand  for  the  total 
abolition  of  war  as  hitherto  understood  and  to  say  with  one 
heart  and  voice,  “  Never  again.”  Yet  with  all  my  heart  I  am  in 
favour  of  Lord  Davies  when  he  pleads  for  an  International 
Police  Force  for  effective  use  by  the  League  of  Nations,  when 
any  one  of  its  number  breaks  loose  and  adopts  hooligan  methods 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  selfish  purposes.  A  town  is  not  a 
family,  and  a  community  of  nations  is  not  a  church.  In  the 
interests  of  peace  and  order,  whether  national  or  international, 
we  dare  not  refuse  to  recognise  realities,  and  thereby  give  the 
hooligan  his  opportunity  to  terrorise  the  world.  I  want  peace,  but 
my  pacifism  refuses  to  be  blind  in  the  realities  of  an  imperfect 
world,  in  which  the  devil’s  influence  is  still  far  from  negligible. 
If  we  as  Christian  Churches  remain  hesitant  on  the  great  issue 
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of  international  peace,  and  refuse  to  pull  our  whole  weight  against 
a  selfish  and  unchecked  nationalism,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is,  finally,  one  other  problem,  somewhat  domestic  in 
character,  to  which  I  feel  I  must  refer,  though  I  do  so  with  some 
hesitancy,  in  view  of  the  delicate  character  of  the  issues  involved. 
It  is  the  problem  of  ministerial  salaries,  which  in  my  judgment 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  application  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  application  of  high  ideals,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home,  and  we  have  very  little  claim  to  say  much 
about  the  lack  of  brotherhood  in  the  economic,  social  and  inter¬ 
national  issues  of  our  time  if  we  fail  in  this  respect  to  set  our 
own  house  in  order.  I  fail  to  see  that  we  can  be  very  effective  in 
pleading  for  a  deeper  sense  of  brotherhood  between  capital  and 
labour,  and  between  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  unbrotherly 
efforts  to  promote  their  own  purely  national  interests,  when  we 
have  a  corresponding  problem  unsolved  in  our  own  denomina¬ 
tional  organisation.  As  I  see  things,  there  are  scandalous 
inequalities  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  in  the 
scale  of  ministerial  salaries  prevailing  in  Christian  bodies  like 
the  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Anglicans.  True,  our  own 
Sustentation  Scheme  and  Superannuation  Fund  have  as  their 
inspiration  the  principles  of  sharing  one  another’s  burdens,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  travel  before  justice  and  fair  dealing 
come  to  their  own.  Our  leaders  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  our 
village  congregations  constitute  the  great  bulwark  of  our 
evangelical  testimony,  but  how  many  of  them  would  be  content  to 
spend  their  days  under  the  conditions  characteristic  of  the 
average  village  minister  of  our  day,  passing  rich  in  some  cases  on 
two  or  three  pounds  a  week?  We  have  in  our  ministry  to-day 
not  a  few  who  are  receiving  little  more  than  £100  a  year,  while 
some  are  receiving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ten  times  that 
amount.  Said  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  “  Blessed  are  ye  poor,” 
but  it  is  a  form  of  blessedness  not  keenly  sought  after  or  highly 
honoured  in  the  official  religious  organisations  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ministers  and  clergymen. 
Baptists  among  the  number,  dying  wealthy  men.  In  referring  to 
the  records  of  the  Baptist  denomination  as  represented  in  its 
Union,  it  is  significant  that  not  a  single  village  minister  or 
working  man  deacon  has  all  through  the  years  been  promoted  to 
the  giddy  heights  of  its  presidency.  All  our  presidents,  without 
exception,  have  been  well-paid  town  or  city  ministers  or  officials 
or  laymen  living  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances.  If  the 
prophet  Amos  appeared  in  some  of  our  religious  assemblies  to¬ 
day  he  would  have  abundant  ground  for  turning  on  us  with 
words  of  scathing  indignation,  “  But  let  judgment  roll  down  as 
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waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.”  But  some  of  our 
leaders  tell  us  that  this  kind  of  inequality  is  inherent  in  our 
democratic  individualism,  and  cannot  be  remedied  without 
abandoning  our  Baptist  ideals.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find 
some  high  principle  of  conscience  in  defence  of  their  maintenance 
where  vested  interests  are  involved.  But  if  Baptist  principles 
conflict  with  Christian  ideals,  which  are  to  prevail?  On  the 
foreign  field,  though  we  are  Baptists,  we  have  found  a  way  out 
far  more,  in  my  judgment,  in  accord  with  Christian  ideals  of 
brotherhood.  Our  missionaries  are  paid,  not  according  to  their 
qualifications,  or  the  kind  of  service  they  are  engaged  in,  but 
according  to  their  needs.  Every  man  is  provided  with  house 
accommodation,  and  his  allowances  are  on  the  basis  of  providing 
him  with  sufficient  to  free  him  from  financial  anxiety  and  strain. 
Where  special  medical  expenses  are  incurred,  the  mission  may 
come  to  his  aid,  and  this  is  the  invariable  rule  during  the  years 
of  probation.  A  single  man’s  allowance  is  less  than  half  that  of 
a  married  man,  while  children’s  allowances,  travelling  and 
furlough  expenses  are  extra.  No  difference  is  made  between 
evangelistic,  industrial,  medical  and  educational  missionaries,  and 
even  secretaries,  who  are  practically  bishops  in  their  area,  come 
under  the  rule,  apart  from  hospitality  and  other  inevitable  extras. 
What  is  possible  abroad,  is  surely  not  beyond  the  power  of 
consecrated  Christian  statesmanship  at  home.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  missionaries  are  better  paid  than  many  ministers  at 
home.  I  grant  it,  but  that  is  because  the  resources  available  for 
missionary  salaries  are  pooled,  and  distributed  in  a  Christian 
way.  Let  the  denomination  at  home  go  and  do  likewise,  and  the 
poverty  problem  in  our  ministry  is  solved.  Have  we  among  our 
leaders  at  home  the  Christian  statesmen  who  will  fairly  and 
squarely  face  this  issue  without  counting  the  cost  to  themselves? 
Our  Methodist  brethren  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  solved 
the  problem,  and  so  have  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  though 
perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree.  There  is  a  New  Testament  law, 
“  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 
The  spirit  underlying  this  injunction,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Cross,  is  surely  not  less  binding  than  the 
New  Testament  teaching  on  the  baptism  of  believers  to  which  we 
stedfastly  adhere.  If  Christ  visited  us  to-day  He  would  surely 
tell  us,  ”  This  ye  should  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  un¬ 
done.”  As  I  see  things,  the  scandal  of  infant  baptism  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  scandalous  inequality  prevailing  in  our 
midst  in  regard  to  the  support  of  our  ministry.  Some  contend 
that  the  inequality  of  economic  conditions  in  our  ordinary  church 
life  with  its  profession  of  common  brotherhood,  should  first  be 
tackled,  as  being  more  in  accord  with  our  Baptist  democratic 
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ideals.  That  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  postponing  the  day  of 
advance  until  the  millennium.  It  is  easy  to  discuss  at  large  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  broad  and  remote  issues 
affecting  in  the  main  the  other  fellow.  The  test  of  a  living 
Christianity  is  to  begin  with  ourselves  in  the  Spirit  of  Him  whO' 
faced  the  Cross  with  divine  courage,  despising  the  shame. 

GEORGE  HOWELLS. 


LEOMINSTER  church  is  due  to  three  founders.  Richard 
Harrison,  once  a  trooper  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then 
dairyman  and  schoolmaster,  became  curate  of  Charlton  Kings, 
preacher  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  assistant  to  the  county 
commission.  His  Baptist  work  ranged  to  Netherton,  Dymock, 
Upton.  Because  he  took  tithes,  the  Leominster  Baptists  applied 
for  advice  to  several  Associations,  whose  replies  are  entered  in 
their  book.  His  work  was  therefore  continued  by  Edward  Price, 
who  avoided  all  such  entanglements ;  in  1672  he  took  licences  for 
his  own  house  at  Hereford  and  the  house  of  Frances  Prichard 
at  Leominster;  in  1689  he  attended  the  London  assembly,  and 
lived  on  to  1702.  General  Baptists  sent  Richard  Pardoe 
evangelizing,  and  his  results  here  were  consolidated  under  Elder 
Rowland  Stead,  who  had  been  a  soldier  and  settled  down  as  a 
weaver.  Meanwhile  the  vicar,  John  Tombes,  who  had  been 
accumulating  incomes  at  Bewdley,  Ledbury,  Ross,  and  London, 
returned  and  gathered  a  third  group  of  Baptists;  in  1657  and 
1660  he  held  here  three  debates  with  Quakers.  In  1694  Thomas 
Holder  induced  all  to  unite,  and  had  a  church  of  111  members, 
including  John  Davis  of  Eardisland,  who  gave  land  and  a  house, 
which  was  rebuilt.  James  Caswall,  who  had  on  the  advice  of 
Tombes,  taken  parish  communion  and  gone  on  the  borough 
council,  became  Bailiff  in  1698  and  came  to  the  Baptist  Church 
in  state.  They  were  rich  in  ministers,  Thomas  Lewis  founding 
Glascwm,  Peter  Griffin  founding  Ludlow,  John  Stocking  at 
Eyton,  John  and  Abdiel  Edwards  going  to'  Dublin,  Joseph  Price 
to  Tewkesbury,  Joseph  Stennett  to  Exeter.  Holder  died  in  1729, 
and  after  two  years  John  Oulton  came  from  Brassey  Green  in 
Cheshire;  the  Hereford  members  died  out,  only  one  being  left 
when  he  went  to  Liverpool  in  1749.  Rees  Evans  from  Bristol 
academy  came  on  probation  next  year,  but  went  on  to  Shrews¬ 
bury  in  three  years,  disapproved  by  the  eleven  members.  Old 
Isaac  Marlowe,  the  London  anti-singer,  had  come  to  end  his  days 
here,  and  the  church  revived  when  Joshua  Thomas  came  from 
Hay,  and  Mary  Marlowe  rebuilt  the  premises  in  1771,  endowing 
the  church. 
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Ministers  always  figure  largely  in  the  story  of  a  church 
or  a  denomination.  Not  so  often  do  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  an  ordinary  member  of  a  church,  who  showed 
in  his  daily  life  the  result  of  the  teaching  he  received  and  the 
religious  company  he  kept.  Such  an  opportunity  has  just  come 
by  the  publication  of  the  private  letter-books  of  Joseph  Collet  ^ 
while  he  was  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  1711-1719. 
These  glance  at  the  part  he  played  in  commerce  and  public  life, 
but  being  his  private  letters,  deal  rather  with  friends,  family  and 
his  religious  life.  Since  Miss  Clara  E.  Collet,  of  University 
College,  has  appended  several  family  facts  and  notes,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  refer  to  other  contemporary  evidence,  and  get  a  picture 
of  life  and  thought  in  two  London  Baptist  families.  These  were 
ignored  by  Thomas  Crosby  when  he  wrote  his  History,  just  as 
he  ignored  his  Baptist  neighbour,  Thomas  Guy.  That  a  deacon 
should  thus  be  silent  about  important  members  of  churches  is 
somewhat  strange;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  ministers  set  a  bad  denominational  fashion  and 
has  given  a  specialised  conception  of  the  course  of  events. 

This  branch  of  the  wide-spread  family  of  Collets  came  from 
Maldon  in  Essex,  through  Canterbury  to  London.  Here  Henry 
Collet  about  1641  married  Elizabeth  Harrison,  whose  brother 
Edward  was  soon  made  vicar  of  Kensworth,  but  became  Baptist, 
and  after  evangelising  over  half  Hertfordshire,  so  that  four  or 
five  churches  there  are  due  to  his  efforts,  settled  down  in  his  own 
home  at  Petty  France,  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street,  north  of 
London  Wall.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Collet  finally  settled  at 
Ratcliff  in  Stepney,  where  he  died  in  1676,  styling  himself 
“  gentleman  ”  in  his  will,  which  he  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Colet 
of  Wendover.  He  had  apparently  made  a  good  living  by  selling 
ironmongery  and  buying  wheat. 

Henry  left  a  son  John,  living  then  at  Long  Lane  in  South¬ 
wark,  who  had  married  Mary  Holloway,  and  had  a  son  Joseph, 
three  years  old.  A  directory  next  year  shows  him  as  a  merchant, 
partner  with  Nicholas  Holloway  in  Nicholas  Lane ;  their  business 
linked  them  with  the  Larwoods  of  Amsterdam.  With  the  Tulls 
and  the  Whites,  the  partners  learned  a  new  Dutch  process  of 
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dyeing  scarlet  with  cochineal  and  tin;  and  though  John  Collet 
was  a  member  of  the  Glovers  Company,  his  business  was 
increasingly  dyeing.  The  partners  took  over  works  covering  ten 
acres  in  the  marshlands  at  Bow.  These  became  Collet’s  property 
in  1693,  and  he  was  able  to  superintend  from  a  new  home  in 
Hoxton  Square. 

Now  this  was  a  great  centre  for  dissenters;  and  all  the 
people  named  were  such,  most  of  them  being  Baptist.  A 
mathematical  school  was  kept  by  Benjamin  Morland,  attended 
by  lads  such  as  Philip  Yorke,  who  climbed  to  become  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke.  John  sent  his  son  Joseph,  who  got  a 
good  education,  making  friends  with  lads  of  other  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  circles,  such  as  Nathaniel  Hodges. 

John  Collet  had  once  entertained  a  conventicle  in  Southwark, 
where  Kentish  the  Presbyterian  preached.  He  now  belonged  to 
the  church  at  Petty  France,  to  which  his  great  uncle,  Edward 
Harrison,  had  ministered.  Harrison  died  in  1689,  leaving  two 
sons ;  Edward  the  second  was  a  goldsmith  in  Cheapside,  Thomas 
was  at  once  associated  in  the  ministry.  The  senior  pastor  was 
now  William  Collins,  once  at  Westminster  School  under  Busby, 
and  polished  by  the  Grand  Tour  in  France  and  Italy. 

An  important  Assembly  of  more  than  a  hundred  Baptist 
churches  was  held  in  September,  to  which  went  Collins,  Harrison 
and  John  Collet.  Baptists  then  set  an  example  to  other  dissenters, 
establishing  a  fund  for  many  denominational  purposes,  including 
education  for  the  ministry.  Of  the  nine  trustees,  Isaac  Marlowe 
came  from  the  Southwark  church  of  Keach  and  young  Thomas 
Crosby;  three  were  from  Petty  France,  Richard  Bristow,  John 
Collet,  and  Edward  Harrison  the  Treasurer.  Bristow  was  in 
1696  expelled  the  church  for  “  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.”  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  such  opinions  in 
this  circle,  but  the  theme  henceforth  crops  out  in  the  general 
religious  thought  of  England,  and  will  engage  attention  in  this 
study. 

John  Collet  died  in  1698,  and  the  widow  inherited  the  dye- 
works  for  life.  Joseph  had  married  Mary  Ross,  and  built  a 
family  of  John  and  four  daughters.  He  does  not  seem  yet  to 
have  taken  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  he  was  thinking,  and 
the  line  he  took  deserves  attention.  It  is  closely  connected  with 
his  friend,  Nathaniel  Hodges,  and  we  must  look  at  this  lad’s 
preparation  for  life,  and  at  the  denominational  changes  that 
brought  them  together  again. 

Nathaniel’s  family  could  afford  to  equip  him  well.  The 
universities  gave  no  degrees  to  dissenters,  and  their  curriculum 
at  this  time  was  poor,  as  Bishop  Butler  acknowledged.  Dissenting 
university  men  took  private  pupils,  and  an  Oxonian  at  Taunton, 
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Matthew  Warren,  had  made  himself  a  reputation;  to  him 
Nathaniel  was  sent.  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
the  west  had  come  to  terms,  and  the  “  United  Brethren  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  ”  were  much  atmoyed  at  Warren  taking  all  sorts  of 
pupils,  rich  or  poor,  especially  if  they  were  Baptist :  and  in  1695 
they  had  the  impertinence  to  pass  a  formal  protest.  He  simply 
ignored  it,  and  next  year  they  reiterated  their  complaint,  basing 
it  this  time  on  the  possibility  that  the  Paedobaptist  position  would 
be  undermined  with  the  skill  here  acquired — which  does  not  speak 
well  for  their  confidence  in  their  position.  The  episode  shows 
incidentally  how  independent  and  private  were  the  early 
Academies,  how  a  good  social  tone  was  valued  in  them,  and  how 
they  gave  a  general  education  to  fit  for  all  careers.  When 
Hodges  went  to  Taunton  he  may  have  meant  to  follow  his  father 
or  his  uncle :  the  expostulations  of  the  United  Brethren  perhaps 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry.  And  on  this  side,  Warren 
told  Defoe  later  that  72  of  his  scholars  were  preachers. 

In  theology  and  philosophy  Warren  was  not  a  devotee  of  the 
past;  that  was  exactly  the  vice  of  the  universities,  in  contrast  to 
which  these  Academies  flourished.  He  did  indeed  lecture  on 
authors  of  repute,  but  he  did  not  go  further  back  than  Derodon 
and  Burgersdyk  of  Leyden  and  Saumur;  and  he  recommended 
for  private  study  Le  Clerc,  Locke,  and  Cumberland’s  refutation 
of  Hobbes.  He  did  not  pursue  any  systematic  course  of  theology 
based  on  the  Creeds,  the  Articles,  the  Westminster  Confession, 
but  “  encouraged  the  free  and  critical  study  of  the  scriptures.” 
This  indeed  had  been  the  practice  of  Milton  with  his  pupils, 
though  he  was  original  enough  to  digest  his  results  into  a  treatise 
on  Christian  Doctrine,  which  seemed  to  the  government  so  novel 
and  dangerous  that  the  manuscript  was  confiscated,  and  it  was 
published  only  last  century. 

Hodges  settled  in  1698  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Plymouth,  but  this  was  a  misfit.  The  church  did  not  seem  sorry 
when  in  January  1701/2  he  “succeeded  to  earthly  honours,” 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Artillery  Lane  in  Spitalfields,  where  he 
settled  on  7  June.  This  was  the  church  of  Harrison  and  Collet, 
reunited  after  a  curious  division  which  may  be  briefly  noted. 

Keach  of  Southwark  was  not  content  to  sing  the  psalms  of 
David,  especially  in  the  uncouth  language  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  He  wrote  new  hymns,  some  with  foreign  mission 
aspirations,  taught  his  people  to  sing  them,  and  published  a 
hymnbook.  Isaac  Marlowe,  one  of  his  deacons,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Fund,  was  much  distressed;  after  vainly  asking  the 
Assembly  to  intervene,  and  being  censured  for  making  trouble, 
he  upset  all  London  Baptist  circles  and  split  three  churches.  The 
monthly  meeting  of  ministers  was  divided,  Collins  and  Harrison 
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differing ;  when  Marlowe  rushed  again  into  print,  charging 
Collins  with  deceit  and  making  other  outrageous  accusations,  he 
did  permanent  mischief.  Support  of  the  Fund  was  paralysed, 
and  the  co-operative  work  which  had  begun  with  such  promise, 
had  practically  died  out. 

In  1699  Thomas  Harrison  and  those  of  the  Petty  France 
church  who  preferred  to  sing  moved  to  the  Lorimers’  Hall  on 
Basinghall  Street,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  contingent  from 
the  original  church  of  1612;  within  three  years,  both  he  and 
Collins  died.  As  Marlowe  had  withdrawn  to  Leominster  and  had 
ceased  troubling,  the  way  seemed  open  for  a  revival.  The 
London  Baptist  Association,  which  had  suspended  its  meetings, 
was  convoked  again  at  Lorimers’  Hall.  The  followers  of 
Collins,  who  had  had  difficulties  of  their  own  and  had  been  at 
other  premises,  now  renewed  the  old  ties,  learned  to  sing,  and 
the  re-united  church  leased  a  fine  meeting-house  in  Artillery 
Lane,  Spitalfields.  They  invited  Nathaniel  Hodges  from 
Plymouth  and  thus  the  school-friends  met  again.  Collet  could 
write  afterwards  that  “  Natt  is  well  enough  to  get  Artillery  to 
cannonade  me  withal,”  and  he  chaffed  him  about  “  one  or  two 
of  your  manors.” 

Hodges  then  was  witty  and  rich.  He  founded  a  club,  whose 
name.  Die  Ipse,  rather  hints  at  untrammelled  thought.  Besides 
Joseph  Collet  and  Joseph  Stennet  senior  of  Pinners’  Hall,  and 
Giles  Dent,  who  was  perhaps  of  a  Baptist  family  near  Gamlingay, 
it  seems  to  have  included  a  Burroughs  of  Ratcliff.  For  nine 
years  Joseph  Collet  developed  in  this  atmosphere.  Later  allusions 
show  some  of  the  topics  that  interested  this  circle,  and  we  can 
trace  the  kindred  movements  of  thought. 

Professor  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  had  discussed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  and  had  initiated  a 
long  controversy,  in  which  Locke  joined  from  the  philosophical 
side,  and  Newton  from  the  Biblical.  Another  question  was  raised 
by  Benjamin  Hoadly  of  Cambridge,  who  from  the  first 
emphasised  the  ethical  side  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  the 
doctrinal.  In  1707  he  preached  an  Assize  sermon  at  Salisbury, 
which  the  grand  jury  ordered  to  be  printed;  he  declared  that 
the  only  requisites  for  salvation  were  clearly  stated  as  Repentance 
towards  God  and  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  his  London 
parish — for  he  was  a  terrible  pluralist — he  steadily  opposed  the 
accretions  to  Calvin’s  theology.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of 
Westminster,  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1704  and  1705,  dealt  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God;  when  he  published,  he  initiated  a 
great  controversy,  and  his  work  proved  in  demand  for  seventy 
years.  His  line  of  thought  was  followed  by  Professor  Whiston 
at  Cambridge,  and  by  a  Baptist  graduate  of  Leyden,  John  Gale, 
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who  afterwards  became  chairman  of  Whiston’s  “  Society  for 
promoting  Catholic  Christianity.”  Now  in  the  little  Hackney 
club,  Hodges  and  Collet  were  discussing  these  matters;  a  fact 
to  be  considered  by  those  who  estimate  the  quality  of  Baptist 
thought. 

In  these  years,  however,  the  Low  Countries  were  the  scene 
of  great  wars,  in  which  Marlborough  won  such  battles  as 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet :  Joseph  conceived  a  great 
admiration  for  him.  But  wars  are  ruinous  to  ordinary  business, 
and  as  the  Collet  dyeing  was  interlocked  with  Holland,  it  came 
to  grief.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange  with  creditors,  who  accepted 
7s.  2d.  in  the  £.  Joseph  resolved  to  assume  the  debt,  a  fine 
evidence  of  the  high  standard  of  probity  in  dissenting  circles. 
The  problem  remained,  how  to  discharge  it.  Now  as  dissenters 
were  debarred  from  political  and  municipal  careers,  they  had 
concentrated  on  such  things  as  law,  medicine,  commerce.  Among 
the  stock-holders  in  the  new  South-Sea  Company — which  had  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  lucrative  business,  despite  the  folly  of 
speculators — and  the  more  ancient  East  India  Company,  were 
many  merchants :  Gregory  Page,  a  director  of  the  latter,  was  a 
member  of  the  Devonshire  Square  Baptist  church.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  Joseph  being  appointed  governor  of  Bencoolen,  a 
trading  post  on  Sumatra,  subordinate  to  President  Edward 
Harrison  at  Madras.  (While  the  governor  proved  an  excellent 
friend  and  adviser,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  connected 
with  the  Harrisons  in  London  Baptist  circles.) 

While  this  in  itself  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
his  credit  is  emphasised  by  four  friends  being  sureties  to  the 
company  for  £500  each  that  he  might  have  a  capital  for  his 
private  trade.  Another  token  of  his  high  repute  is  that  at  this 
time  he  was  put  up  for  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  first 
letters  he  received  in  the  East  announced  his  election  as  Fellow. 

His  wife  had  died;  he  placed  his  daughters  in  the  care  of 
friends,  and  embarked  in  1/11.  He  had  bad  fortune,  for  his 
ship  was  captured  in  Rio  harbour  by  the  French,  and  he  had  to 
ransom  it  and  all  his  property  and  himself,  by  drawing  bills  on 
England — a  further  proof  of  the  confidence  he  had  in  friends, 
and  they  in  him.  He  resumed  the  voyage,  and  took  over  his 
duties  at  Bencoolen.  An  early  report  home  asks  that  his  son 
John  be  appointed  to  a  post  under  the  Company :  he  had  many 
friends  as  directors,  so  John  was  sent  out  after  a  while  to  him¬ 
self,  but  died  within  a  year.  So  also  did  his  brother  John,  who 
was  trading  independently  in  Persia. 

The  East  India  Company  dated,  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  from 
the  sixteenth  century;  consolidated  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II., 
it  had  established  three  chief  trading  stations,  each  under  a 
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president,  in  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  1689,  the 
directors  laid  down  a  new  policy,  avowedly  copying  their  rivals, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  "  increase  our  revenue  ”  and 
“  make  us  a  nation  in  India  ”  where  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi 
was  parting  with  some  powers  to  strong  native  princes  in  whose 
territories  the  Company  was  trading.  After  disputes  with  private 
traders,  an  award  was  made  in  1/08  whereby  a  monopoly  was 
assured  as  against  other  English,  and  it  was  recognised  that  the 
Company  was  free  to  enlist  troops  and  build  forts  to  protect  its 
trade :  the  condition  being  a  loan  to  the  Government  of 
£3,200,000.  This  left  the  company  as  such  in  competition  with 
French,  Danes,  Portuguese,  etc.,  while  its  relations  with  the 
Dutch  were  dubious.  Internally,  the  custom  was  recognised  by 
which  servants  of  the  company  were  at  liberty  to  trade  on  their 
own  account,  and  perhaps  even  to  use  the  splendid  East  Indiamen 
built  for  the  company  at  Deptford. 

^  Joseph  was  governor  of  an  out-station  on  the  west  of 
Sumatra,  protected  by  six  or  seven  forts  against  natives  and 
Dutch.  He  intended  to  use  his  private  rights  on  a  great  scale,  and 
did  so  well  that  within  five  years  he  paid  off  his  ransom,  his  loans 
from  friends,  and  the  deficit  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  dyeing 
business.  Meanwhile  as  governor  he  restored  order,  brought  local 
sultans  to  heel,  built  a  new  Fort  Marlborough,  purged  the  service 
of  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  men,  bought  slaves  and  sent 
them  home  as  presents,  with  other  local  curiosities.  A  man  like 
this  was  marked  for  promotion,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  position.  Governor  and  President  of  Madras,  a  post  reputed 
to  be  worth  £10,000  a  year — in  opportunities  rather  than  direct 
salary.  He  used  the  opportunities,  mentioning  one  deal  of 
£12,000.  Those  who  would  study  the  commercial  and  political 
side  of  his  life,  will  find  ample  material. 

It  is  our  concern  to  trace  his  outer  ecclesiastical  doings,  and 
his  inner  religious  development  for  the  next  four  years.  These 
things  come  out  chiefly  in  letters  to  his  relations  and  to  his 
friend  and  pastor,  Nathaniel  Hodges,  to  whom  he  once  sent  a 
gold  snuff-box. 

From  the  first  he  assumed  that  the  Governor  governed  all 
worship.  That  was  the  theory  from  Henry  VIII.  down  to  James 
II.,  and  Collet  put  it  in  practice.  “  I  have  publick  Prayers  and  a 
Sermon  every  Lord’s  Day  ...  I  look  on  myself  here  as  acting 
a  part,  no  matter  whether  that  of  a  Prince  or  Peasant.”  Of 
course  it  was  a  queer  situation,  a  Baptist  to  regulate  worship  for 
all  the  settlement;  no  one  could  object  to  his  ordering  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  read  by  his  secretary.  But  he 
says  that  he  himself  preached ;  whether  he  wrote  his  own  sermons 
is  not  clear ;  more  probably  he  followed  the  “  Homily  ”  precedent 
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and  chose  printed  sermons.  Once  we  hear  of  one  by  Tillotson, 
whom  his  enemies  used  to  twit  with  being  the  son  of  a  Baptist. 
He  soon  had  to  “  turn  Parson,”  making  the  best  of  his  Common 
Prayer  Book  to  tie  the  Indissoluble  knot  for  one  of  his  Coun¬ 
cillors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  amused  that  he  was  daily 
prayed  for  with  different  rites  by  several  kings  and  their  subjects. 

“  In  my  Dominions  are  a  great  many  Religions,  but  no  disputes 
as  to  the  Civil  Affairs.  Every  man  may  talk  as  he  pleases  but 
must  do  what  I  command.”  When  he  was  promoted  to  be 
President  at  Madras,  he  found  a  Church  built  by  the  Company 
in  1680,  served  by  two  chaplains ;  one  had  to  go  home,  the  other 
held  no  service  for  three  months,  and  objected  to  laymen  reading 
the  service  in  the  church.  He  was  brought  to  book,  the  place  was 
opened,  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  disused,  because,  as  Collet 
wrote  privately,  he  was  not  going  to  hear  himself  cursed  publicly. 
He  refused  to  stand  godfather,  avowing  himself  Baptist;  but 
went  to  Church  in  the  greatest  pomp,  the  whole  garrison  drawn 
out  to  line  the  road,  colours  flying  and  drums  beating.  “  Being 
myself  head  of  the  Church,  Liberty  of  Conscience  flourishes 
here.”  And  he  was  surprised  at  a  marriage  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet  without  any  church  ceremony. 

Collet's  attention  was  called  to  missions  on  his  outward 
voyage.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  met  a  German, 
Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  who  had  been  for  five  years  working  in 
Tranquebar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  He 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  German  was  pious,  but  uneducated, 
and  biased  by  an  Enthusiastic  turn.  Here  too  he  met  Hottentots, 
and  whereas  in  the  literary  circle  of  Hackney  he  had  accepted 
the  comfortable  teaching  that  all  men  were  naturally  reasonable, 
he  wrote  to  Richard  Steele,  a  propos  of  Spectator,  No.  389,  that 
among  these  people  human  nature  was  lower  than  in  any  other, 
except  absolute  atheists.  When  he  crossed  from  Madras  to  take 
up  his  post,  he  was  accompanied  by  Father  Dom  John  Milton,  a 
priest  of  the  Theatine  mission  (and  perhaps  a  relation  of  the 
poet)  who  was  to  be  chaplain  to  his  Portuguese  half-caste  garri¬ 
sons.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  work  attempted  among  the 
natives  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Collet  was  awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  as  distinct 
from  his  garrison  and  the  factory  servants.  He  found  that  the 
original  pagan  population  had  been  pushed  inland  by  Mahome¬ 
tans,  whom  he  considered  ignorant  and  positive.  As  to  their 
conduct,  if  the  Indians  came  short  of  refined  European  wicked¬ 
ness,  they  also  came  short  of  solid  European  virtue ;  corruption 
was  more  universal  than  the  stiffest  Calvinist  had  averred. 
Reformation  of  manners  he  soon  brought  about,  by  stem 
discipline  of  the  service,  and  once  the  scandal  of  European  bad 
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example  was  removed,  he  made  a  personal  frontal  attack  on 
Islam.  He  discussed  with  an  Imam,  and  challenged  a  high-priest 
to  debate.  This  was  evaded,  and  his  missionary  work  was 
limited  to  bringing  over  the  fattest  sheep  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
flock  to  attend  the  Church  of  England  service. 

The  German  missionaries  were  at  first  backed  by  the  new 
English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  its 
charter  only  empowered  it  to  work  within  Britain  and  its  colonies, 
and  there  were  no  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  at  all;  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  within  which  Danes  had  permission  to  have 
a  trading  station,  were  clearly  outside  its  scope.  So  in  1713  the 
S.P.G.  retired.  As  their  supplies  were  aboard  the  vessel  on 
which  Collet  first  went  out,  and  were  captured  by  the  French,  he 
had  ransomed  them,  partly  at  his  own  expense — at  a  price  he 
afterwards  found  was  exorbitant.  His  autocratic  behaviour  at 
Bencoolen  will  explain  his  considered  opinion  that  the 
Tranquebar  Mission  was  in  jeopardy  because  the  Danish 
Governor  had  no  regard  to  the  design  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
had  too  little  for  his  authority.  Here  he  touched  a  problem 
that  a  century  later  was  to  give  grave  trouble  between  the  British 
Governor  at  Calcutta,  the  Danish  Governor  at  Serampore,  and 
the  Baptist  missionaries;  nor  is  it  unknown  between  Belgian  or 
Portuguese  Governors  on  the  Congo,  and  Americans  or  Swedes 
or  English  missionaries.  Collet  also  feared  that  such  success 
as  the  Danes  had  achieved,  was  not  purely  religious,  and  he 
^  coined  a  phrase  that  has  never  been  forgotten,  speaking  of  their 
“  rice  Christians.”  But  at  this  stage  he  had  rather  heard  at 
second-hand,  not  having  yet  been  promoted  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  could  meet  them  and  judge  for  himself. 

Through  his  brother  John  he  developed  an  interest  in  the 
“  Zend-Evestum,”  but  John’s  death  ended  that  enquiry,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  Parsees  at  Bombay.  He 
referred  his  brother  Samuel  to  a  former  chaplain,  George  Lewis, 
who  had  returned  to  London  with  stores  of  information  about 
Persia.  But  Samuel’s  interest  did  not  'lead  him  to  any  such 
unusual  scheme  as  promoting  a  mission  to  the  Parsees. 

Meantime  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  as 
George  I,  gave  a  new  opportunity  to  Ziegenbalg.  Under  royal 
patronage,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
took  up  the  project  abandoned  by  its  younger  sister.  And  Collet 
met  another  missionary  at  Fort  St.  David,  Grundler,  who  had 
planned  a  Charity  School  for  teaching  the  Christian  religion  in 
Malabar  and  Portuguese.  This  precisely  met  Collet’s  views,  and 
he  paid  the  expense — the  first  direct  bit  of  English  work  in  the 
East.  It  led  to  the  Company  paying  for  another  of  Griindler’s 
schools  for  company  slaves,  giving  instruction  in  Portuguese; 
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and  for  a  third  in  the  Black  Town  for  the  natives,  teaching  in 
Malabar.  The  scheme  was  further  developed  by  “  a  handsome 
Colledge  ”  or  hostel.  The  English  residents  proved  by  far  the 
most  charitable  whom  Collet  had  met.  He  sent  a  considered 
judgment  to  a  friend,  regretting  the  elaborate  doctrinal  cate¬ 
chisms  used,  preferring  free  search  of  the  Bible,  and  extolling 
the  plan  of  training  children.  As  he  wrote  to  several  corres¬ 
pondents  on  these  matters,  it  seems  rather  surprising  that  no 
Englishman  came  out  to  work  under  his  aegis  at  Madras.  As 
it  was,  the  beginning  of  his  government  was  marked  by 
Griindler  publishing  a  Tamil  New  Testament,  and  its  close  by  a 
Portuguese  Pentateuch ;  the  first  versions  printed  in  India.  But 
the  S.P.C.K.  never  sent  an  English  clergyman,  and  when  the  last 
Danish  missionary  died  in  1798,  the  tenuous  thread  was  just  that 
one  of  his  colleagues  had  visited  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Serampore  and  won  the  sympathy  of  the  governor,  who  gave 
hospitality  to  the  second  band  of  men  from  the  Particular  Baptist 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  actions  of  Collet  are  easy  to  trace;  his  inner  thoughts 
correspond.  That  he  brought  about  a  great  reformation  of 
manners  is  clear;  he  would  not  accept  the  loan  of  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  sultans,  as  had  perhaps  been  not  unknown.  In 
the  thirty-seven  letters  to  or  about  his  daughters  which  have 
been  printed,  he  shows  himself  most  careful  for  their  welfare  in 
every  way,  and  rejoices  when  one  of  them  was  baptized  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  her  faith.  Other  letters  show  that  some  of  his 
correspondents  appreciated  allusions  to  Elisha,  Agur,  and  a 
Corinthian  harvest;  they  were  well  read  in  their  Bibles.  He 
mentions  his  private  daily  prayers,  as  though  they  were  usual  in 
his  circle  at  home. 

Theologians,  however,  would  demur  to  his  insistence  on  his 
hopes  for  a  reward  of  his  good  works,  though  he  was  only  like 
another  great  governor,  Nehemiah.  His  revolt  against  all  creeds 
was  strong  and  constant.  In  discussing  possible  husbands  for 
his  daughters  he  stated  his  own  four  principles;  that  Natural 
Religion  was  the  foundation  of  Revealed  (the  point  made  by 
James  Foster  and  immortalized  by  Joseph  Butler),  that  all  things 
necessary  to  be  believed  or  practised  are  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  that  every  man  ought  to  judge  for  himself,  that 
persecution  is  of  the  devil.  And  these  do  seem  to  be  the  staple 
of  his  thought,  the  skeleton  of  his  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  opened  his  mind  to  William  Whiston,  who  ended  his  life  a 
generation  later  as  a  Baptist  of  much  the  same  type.  A  very 
revealing  sentence  to  a  loyal  friend  is,  “  I  esteem  Religion  to  be 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  religious  conversation  the 
noblest  entertainment  of  a  reasonable  mind.” 
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At  the  age  of  forty-seven  he  resigned  his  post,  having 
deliberately  decided  he  had  wealth  enough  to  portion  each 
daughter  with  £5,000,  if  they  would  marry  not  men  of  quality 
but  country  gentlemen,  merchants  or  lawyers,  and  to  start  his 
two  nephews  whom  he  had  adopted  after  the  death  of  his  son; 
his  mother  and  other  relatives  he  had  already  benefited.  He  had 
constantly  followed  the  course  of  events  at  home,  and  considered 
it  his  duty  to  acquire  an  estate  in  the  country  as  well  as  a 
London  home,  to  stand  for  Parliament,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
politics,  especially  the  restoration  of  full  religious  liberty.  He 
therefore  left  Madras  in  January,  1720/1.  We  may  now  survey 
what  had  been  the  developments  at  home  in  the  nine  years  of  his 
absence.  And  they  may  be  connected  with  Collet’s  pastor  and 
constant  correspondent,  Nathaniel  Hodges. 

In  1712  the  London  Particular  Baptist  Association  was  doing 
well.  Among  its  constituent  churches  were  Artillery  Lane,  and 
another  wealthy  one  at  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican,  whose  minister 
John  Gale  had  created  a  sensation  by  a  thorough  and  learned 
criticism  of  Wall’s  History  of  Infant  Baptism;  a  church  in 
Ratcliff  was  impressed  enough  to  amalgamate  with  it,  bringing 
in  the  Burroughs  family.  These  churches  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  open-membership  church  at  Pinners’  Hall,  which 
building  was  the  Baptist  Church  House  of  that  day.  It  belonged 
to  the  Hollis  family,  members  of  that  church,  and  was  used 
regularly  by  three  Baptist  churches.  When  Sir  William  Hodges 
died  in  1714,  Nathaniel  inherited  another  large  estate,  and  being 
thus  wealthy,  well  connected,  well  educated,  and  pastor  of  a 
large  historic  church,  he  was  evidently  at  the  age  of  thirty -nine 
a  Baptist  Leader. 

That  year  the  Schism  Act  was  passed,  intended  to  confine  all 
education  to  communicants  in  the  Church  of  England,  licensed 
by  the  bishops.  But  Queen  Anne  died  on  the  very  day  it  was  to 
come  into  force,  and  statesmen  sympathetic  with  dissenters  had 
taken  control.  It  has  been  said  that  Hodges  and  others  were 
silenced  by  it ;  but  this  would  not  have'  been  possible  under  its 
terms,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  any  respect  it  was  ever 
put  in  force.  On  the  contrary,  Stinton  promptly  convoked  all 
London  Baptist  ministers,  and  the  record  of  the  regular  meetings 
they  held  shows  that  they  considered  an  era  of  liberty  had  begun. 
The  weak  point  was  that  the  Act  stood  in  print,  and  mobs  might 
insist  on  its  being  enforced  locally,  or  a  change  in  the  government 
might  bring  it  into  regular  play.  Twelve  ministers  therefore 
waited  on  the  king  with  an  address  :  “  We  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  enjoy  our  civil  rights,  with  a  just  liberty  ”  ;  and  it  was 
presented  by  Nathaniel  Hodges  on  behalf  of  all  dissenters. 

The  renewed  activity  of  the  Baptist  churches  was  stimulated 
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by  the  generosity  of  Thomas  Hollis,  who  gave  Stinton  100  guineas 
for  them  to  distribute  among  their  poor.  His  scale  shows  that 
the  church  of  Hodges  was  in  the  front  rank,  while  in  a  lower 
grade  was  that  of  Little  Wild  Street,  which  had  recently  called 
to  the  pastorate  a  second  Thomas  Harrison,  grandson  of  Edward 
the  founder  of  Petty  France. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  led  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Pretender,  but  to  many  outbreaks  of  violence,  in  which  several 
meeting-houses  of  dissenters  were  destroyed.  On  the  Fifth  of 
November  next  year  Hoadly  preached  a  very  loyal  sermon,  which 
led  to  his  being  appointed  bishop  of  Bangor.  Disturbances  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals,  till  in  March  1716/7  the  London  ministers 
again  waited  on  the  king,  and  boldly  claimed  both  protection 
and  the  repeal  of  the  four  acts,  Conventicle,  Test,  Corporation, 
Schism.  The  Riot  Act  secured  public  peace,  the  damages  were 
made  good,  and  the  king  when  opening  parliament  foreshadowed 
restitution  of  all  rights.  But  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
was  most  mutinous,  and  matters  were  delayed.  Hoadly  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  king  that  same  March,  which  seemed  to 
impugn  the  Church  as  a  society,  and  deny  its  authority,  while  it 
declared  regular  uninterrupted  successions  as  vain  words.  The 
Lower  House  speedily  presented  a  formal  protest,  whereupon 
government  adjourned  it,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  do  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  On  all  these  proceedings  Hodges 
wrote  to  Collet,  who  naturally  sympathised  with  Hoadly. 

The  controversy  was  transferred  to  the  press,  and  William 
Law  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  reputation  by  his  three 
letters  to  Hoadly;  scores  of  other  pamphlets  appeared,  and  the 
government  grew  afraid.  Dissenters  therefore  organised 
meetings  in  their  own  support,  and  there  was  a  trial  of  strength 
in  Parliament.  In  the  end,  the  act  of  1718/9  left  ministers  free 
to  conduct  worship  and  keep  schools,  while  laymen  might  qualify 
for  office  in  boroughs  or  under  the  crown,  by  producing  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  they  had  taken  communion  at  their  parish  Church.  The 
compromise  satisfied  nobody. 

Meanwhile  Particular  Baptists  drew  together  in  1717,  to 
revive  the  plan  of  1689,  when  John  Collet  and  Edward  Harrison 
(junior)  had  been  trustees  of  a  fund  to  help  young  ministers. 
On  this  occasion,  the  experience  of  Bristow’s  defection  was 
remembered,  and  a  rigid  constitution  was  drawn  up,  to  guard 
very  carefully  the  orthodoxy  of  subscribers  and  of  beneficiaries. 
Against  this  limitation  vigorous  protests  were  made,  by  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  with  no  success.  Hodges  and  his  church 
were  invited  to  join;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  did.  A  letter 
to  Bromsgrove  that  year  shows  him  in  touch  with  Gale, 
Burroughs  and  Stinton,  of  whom  the  last  soon  died. 
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The  influence  of  Matthew  Warren  at  Taunton  had  leavened 
the  west,  and  trouble  among  the  Presbyterians  at  Exeter  led  them 
to  ask  advice  from  the  Committee  of  the  Two  Denominations  in 
London.  It  seemed  so  important  that  leading  laymen  convoked 
all  the  London  ministers  of  those  Two  Denominations  to  hear 
their  draft  Advice;  and  as  Baptists  in  the  west  had  sent  a 
minister  with  a  watching  brief,  while  John  Gale  was  very 
influential.  Baptist  ministers  of  London  were  invited  also. 
Despite  protests,  they  remained.  At  this  point  we  can  see  that 
a  grave  mistake  was  made,  in  that  the  laymen  offered  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  ministers.  Things  took  unexpected  turns,  and 
presently  the  ministers  broke  up  into  two  groups,  which  sent 
different  advices.  They  agreed  so  far  as  to  say  that  separation 
was  better  than  quarrelling  within  the  church,  and  that  the 
worshippers  rather  than  ministers  were  final  judges.  But  agree¬ 
ment  was  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  a  difference.  One  party  stood 
by  the  three  creeds,  and  as  by  law  even  dissenting  ministers  must 
literally  subscribe  most  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  including  an 
acceptance  of  these  creeds,  it  called  attention  to  them ;  the  other 
declared  that  scriptures  were  sufficient  in  matters  of  faith.  In 
the  end,  seventy-eight  ministers  took  the  conservative  view, 
seventy-three  the  liberal.  Among  the  fifteen  “  subscribing  ” 
Baptists  was  Thomas  Harrison  of  Little  Wild  Street;  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  in  ten  years  he  went  further,  subscribed  all 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  became  vicar  of  Radcliffe-on-the- 
Wreke,  ending  his  days  as  his  grandfather  began,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  From  surplice  to  surplice  were  three 
generations.  Among  the  sixteen  “  non-subscribing  ”  Baptists  were 
Hodges  and  Gale.  One  immediate  and  unhappy  result  was  that 
when  the  Barbican  church  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Particular 
Baptist  Fund,  the  offer  was  refused. 

At  Artillery  Lane,  Hodges  resigned  in  1721,  and  was 
followed  by  John  Kinch,  M.D.,  another  well-educated  “  non¬ 
subscriber,”  from  Barbican.  By  this  time  Joseph  Collet  had 
reached  London,  and  on  21  November  he  transferred  his 
membership  to  Barbican,  where  were  his  old  friend  Burroughs, 
and  the  kindred  soul  Gale.  But  Gale  was  dying,  and  the  next 
co-pastor  was  another  man  of  culture  and  education,  who  had 
been  conducting  an  Academy,  Isaac  Kimber.  He  soon  published 
a  life  of  Cromwell,  and  became  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Collet  acquired  an  estate  at  Hertford  Castle,  not  so  far  from 
the  quondam  palace  of  Theobalds,  which  had  been  a  stronghold 
of  Baptists  in  his  youth,  and  there  he  settled  with  his  two 
unmarried  daughters.  This  property  gave  him  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  qualified  him  to  stand  at  the  next  vacancy  for  a 
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knight  of  the  shire.  Perhaps  he  began  to  realise  the  difference 
between  the  all-but-absolute  power  of  a  governor  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  give-and-take,  the  intrigue,  the  bribery,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  not  destined  to  be  the  first  of  the 
wealthy  nabobs  who  fitted  so  awkwardly  with  parliamentary 
conditions ;  but  at  least  his  career  presented  no  vulnerable  points 
such  as  ended  the  public  lives  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  And  he 
was  spared  any  inglorious  lingering  retirement.  For  while  he 
had,  thanks  to  a  clean  life,  come  through  the  tropics  without 
apparent  danger,  he  could  not  endure  the  fogs  of  the  Lea  valley. 
After  making  a  will,  among  whose  bequests  were  £50  to  Joseph 
Burroughs  and  £50  to  Isaac  Kimber,  he  passed  away  on  13  June, 
1725.  In  death  as  in  life  he  was  unafraid,  and  the  inscription 
he  penned  may  still  be  seen  in  Bunhill  Fields;  while  the  gentle 
descent  of  the  family  is  shown  by  the  coat  of  arms  from  Colet 
of  Wendover,  he  himself  acknowledges  “  the  gift  of  the  one  only 
supreme  God  the  Father,  by  the  ministration  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.” 

And  when  his  daughter  Mary  died,  her  husband  Richard 
Warren  placed  a  tablet  to  her  memory  in  Tewin  church,  which 
speaks  of  Joseph  Collet  as  “  a  man  of  extraordinary  sweetness 
of  temper,  great  probity  and  extensive  knowledge.” 

His  career  shows,  even  accentuates,  what  was  fairly 
frequent  in  dissenting  circles.  Religion  was  important  within, 
commerce  was  important  without.  They  were  blended :  if  into 
ecclesiastical  affairs  a  commercial  spirit  was  creeping,  religion 
had  engrained  probity  into  commerce :  an  Englishman’s  word 
was  his  bond.  Had  more  men  of  his  type  been  equally  enter¬ 
prising  and  equally  true  to  their  principles,  the  claim  for  religious 
equality  could  not  have  been  resisted.  If  many  like  him  had 
become  deacons  in  Baptist  churches,  ministers  might  indeed  have 
wondered  who  was  “  head  of  the  church,”  but  the  churches  would 
have  gained  in  strength  and  influence.  If  many  had  thought, 
studied  their  Bibles  as  carefully,  corrected  their  abstract 
thinking  by  comparison  with  the  facts  of  the  heathen  world. 
Baptist  missions  would  have  begun  two  generations  earlier. 

Hodges  resigned  the  pastorate;  he  settled  nearer  London, 
at  Bethnal  Green,  and  presently  was  knighted.  He  remained  in 
good  standing  among  the  London  ministers,  but  did  not  frequent 
the  old  Monthly  Meeting  we  noticed  in  1698,  nor  did  he  join  a 
new  one  founded  in  1723/4,  on  very  exclusive  lines.  He  lived 
to  see  a  second  Fund  started  to  extend  the  plan  of  1717,  both 
by  helping  all  needy  Baptist  churches,  and  to  educate  pious  and 
sober  young  men  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  This  laid  its  finger  on  the  crucial  fact  that  a 
succession  of  able  men  seemed  failing.  A  course  of  three  years 
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at  an  Academy  was  planned,  to  be  extended  if  wise  to  four  or 
five;  and  post-graduate  exhibitions  of  £20  were  given.  But  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  endow  it,  dying  in  August  1727.  And 
as  his  widow  placed  his  handsome  monument  with  its  coat  of 
arms,  in  Stepney  churchyard,  his  memory  was  not  cherished  in 
all  Baptist  circles.  There  is  even  less  excuse  for  forgetting 
Thomas  Guy  and  his  trustees.  Sir  Gregory  Page,  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  with  his  magnificent  mansion  at  Black- 
heath,  and  the  Hollis  family,  benefactors  in  England  and  the 
colonies. 

As  Crosby  foresaw,  indeed  lamented  by  1740,  the  quality 
of  London  Baptist  ministers  deteriorated.  No  longer  did  good 
families  send  their  sons  to  be  trained  for  this  work.  The  only 
educated  ministers  had  to  be  imported  from  the  country,  Foster 
from  Dorset,  Weatherley  from  Somerset,  Giflford  from  Bristol, 
Stennet  from  Exeter.  The  others  were  at  best  self-educated, 
like  Gill ;  and  the  lack  of  contact  in  their  plastic  years  with  other 
lads  preparing  for  other  careers  was  an  irremediable  loss.  This, 
of  course,  told  on  the  congregations,  which  might  indeed  be 
pious  and  orthodox,  but  tended  to  lose  all  people  who  valued 
culture  as  well.  And  when  the  narrow  party  hesitated  to 
associate  with  the  others,  one  Fraternal  was  wrecked,  another 
shrank  into  a  mere  smoking  club,  and  the  Association  ceased  to 
function. 

There  was,  of  course,  another  side  to  this,  a  side  put  so 
vehemently  that  its  truth  has  been  mistaken  for  the  whole  truth. 
It  is  true  that  two  churches  served  by  cultured  ministers 
ultimately  became  semi-Arian,  and  died  out.  But  it  should  be 
emphasised  that  they  were  frequented  by  men  who  moved  in 
educated  and  influential  circles,  that  they  made  an  impression  on 
London  literature  and  life.  When  Defoe  was  recounting  in 
the  year  of  Hodges’  death  the  progress  of  London,  out  of  twelve 
great  new  improvements  he  described,  one  was  Guy’s  Hospital, 
one  was  the  Bunhill  Fields  where  Collet  and  Sir  Gregory  Page 
were  buried,  one  was  a  large  new  meeting-house  for  Hodges’ 
church.  These  churches  died  only  when  the  leases  of  their 
buildings  expired,  and  when  there  was  no  supply  of  enterprising 
educated  young  men  to  face  new  problems.  If  they  tended  to 
Arianism,  so  did  all  England,  within  and  without  the  Established 
Church;  and  the  remedy  was  not  in  such  an  orthodoxy  as  Gill 
and  Brine  professed,  but  in  a  fervid  enthusiasm  such  as  White- 
field  exhibited.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Joseph  Collet  would  not 
have  valued,  but  as  he  did  recognise  the  value  of  missions  abroad, 
perhaps  clear  thinkers  might  have  seen  their  value  at  home  also. 
And  that  education  is  quite  compatible  with  orthodoxy  is  shown 
in  the  careers  of  Gifford  and  Stennet ;  when  Gill’s  preaching  had 
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■emptied  his  church,  these  men  filled  two  new  ones,  and  kept  up 
the  tradition  of  Hodges,  Kinch,  Kimber  and  Foster. 

One  other  ill  effect  followed  from  the  narrowness  and 
ignorance  of  men  like  Skepp,  Dewhurst,  Noble,  Ridgway,  Rees. 
Such  ministers  lost  the  confidence  of  laymen  in  nearly  every 
respect  except  that  of  personal  character.  They  could  not  grasp 
big  issues.  They  would  not  support  education.  They  were  not 
interested  in  public  affairs.  The  General  Body  of  Ministers, 
founded  in  1/27,  was  supplemented  within  six  years  by  lay 
Deputies  from  the  Dissenting  Churches,  who  soon  came  to 
speak  and  act  for  all.  We  know  nothing  of  equal  intimacy  being 
continued  between  lay  and  ministerial  families  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  relations  of  Collet  and  Hodges. 

When  another  west-country  man  came  to  Crosby’s  church 
in  London,  educated  in  the  one  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol,  John 
Rippon,  then  at  last  the  tide  began  to  submerge  the  “  continent 
of  mud  ”  deposited  by  John  Gill.  He  built  up  again  a  church  that 
had  shrunk,  he  introduced  again  the  idea  of  literature  and 
founded  a  Baptist  Register,  he  responded  at  once  to  the 
missionary  appeal,  till  his  church,  now  “  one  of  the  wealthiest 
within  the  pale  of  Nonconformity,”  was  a  most  generous  sup¬ 
porter  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  home  of  a 
Baptist  Union  which  revived  the  ideals  of  Edward  Harrison 
and  John  Collet. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


GREAT  GRANSDEN  in  Huntingdon  profited  by  the 
labours  of  Francis  Holcroft  the  Cambridge  evangelist.  A  pedo- 
baptist  church  was  organised  in  1703  under  Jabez  Conder,  who 
died  1724.  After  eight  years,  Benjamin  Dutton  was  called  from 
the  open-membership  church  at  Eversholt ;  a  meeting-house  was 
built,  and  he  went  to  America  to  collect  for  the  cost,  but  was 
wrecked  in  1748.  Under  the  influence  of  him  and  his  wife  Ann, 
the  church  became  Baptist.  David  Evans  of  Molleston  and  Hook 
Norton,  was  here  174^9-1751  before  taking  up  his  life-work  at 
Biggleswade.  Then  came  Timothy  Keymer,  a  comb-maker,  who 
had  excited  much  controversy  round  Norwich  and  Worstead  in 
connection  with  William  Cudworth’s  Methodism.  In  his  time 
Ann  Dutton  endowed  the  church,  so  at  his  death  in  1771  it  was 
left  stable. 
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153.  1825.  Aug.  26. 

From  THOS.  S.  CRISP  (Bristol)  to  MR.  BARTLETT 
(London). 

Cannot  give  the  address  of  Mr.  Milne,  “  who  has  already 
left  the  Academy  for  Scotland.”  He  regrets  that  Maze  Pond 
still  has  no  minister,  and  suggests  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Waterford, 
who  may  be  got  at  through  Mr.  Dyer.  He  knows  too  little  of 
him  to  say  much  of  his  fitness  for  Maze  Pond,  but  he  spent  a 
few  days  in  Bristol  recently  and  preached  at  Broadmead.  He 
mentions  also  Mr.  Ham,  of  Warwick,  not  known  personally,, 
but  by  repute  an  excellent  man.  Remembrances  to  Mr.  Beddome. 

[John  Ham  was  indeed  an  excellent  man,  pioneering  at 
Sydney  and  at  Melbourne,  where  his  descendants  are  honoured.] 

154.  1825.  Oct.  10. 

From  ASA  MESSER  (President  of  Brown’s  Univ.  Rhode 
Island)  to  I.  MANN. 

Note  requesting  Mann  to  accept  Diploma  (M.A.)  and 
thanking  him  for  an  essay  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

155.  1826.  Apr.  13. 

From  J.  W.  MORRIS  (Ipswich)  to  Ms.  WIGHTMAN  and 
CRAMP  (Paternoster  Row). 

A  note  to  the  publishers  about  the  new  edition  of  Morris’s 
Memoirs  of  Fuller.  Particularly,  the  new  appendix  to  be  added 
is  not  from  original  papers  of  Fuller.  Condemns  the  “  Baptist 
Mag.”  for  1826  as  “  highly  improper.” 

156.  1826.  May  30. 

From  ALVA  WOODS  (Brown  Univ.  Providence)  to  Revs. 
MOSES  FISHER  and  JAMES  LISTER  (Liverpool). 
Commending  “  Josiah  West,  son  of  a  Baptist  Minister  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,”  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  College  three 
years,  and  a  beneficiary  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  in 
Massachusetts — preparing  for  the  Xn.  ministry. 
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157.  1827.  Mar.  16. 

From  ROBT.  HALL  (junr.)  to  Rev.  JOHN  MACK  (Clipstone). 

H.  is  sorry  not  to  have  seen  M.  on  a  recent  visit  to  Leicester. 
H.  is  pleased  with  his  reception  in  Bristol — “  the  congregation 
is  good,  but  not  larger  than  that  at  Leicester.  The  place  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  filled.”  H.  is  pleased  that  a  young  man  has  been  given 
charge  of  Harvey  Lane.  He  says  that  Mr.  Clarke  has  met  with 
great  success,  and  was  acceptable  when  preaching  for  him  at 
Bristol. 

158.  1827.  Ap.  4. 

(c)  From  the  MARE  ST.  CHURCH,  HACKNEY  to  the  MAZE 
POND  CHURCH. 

Transfer  of  Mrs.  Hazel.  Signed  F.  A.  COX  (pastor). 

(&)  From  F.  A.  COX  to  ISAAC  MANN. 

As  to  an  application  soliciting  aid  (on  behalf  of  another) 
from  the  “  P.G.”,  Cox  says  he  can  do  nothing  because  applica¬ 
tions  are  now  so  numerous,  besides  which  “  the  Welsh  ministers 
are  more  peculiarly  my  case.”  Advises  him  to  write  to  Drs. 
Rippon  or  Newman. 

159.  1827.  Ap.  27. 

From  J.  MARSHMAN  (at  Dublin)  to  STEADMAN  (Bradford). 

Leaves  Dublin  for  Liverpool  on  May  1st  and  would  like 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  S.  en  route  for  London.  Purposes 
touring  N.  after  London.  20/3 :  a  text  in  M.’s  handwriting 
“  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  &c.” 

160.  1827.  May.  5. 

From  JOHN  HOLLOWAY  (Cotton  End)  to  I.  MANN  (Maze 
Pond). 

Asking,  in  view  that  Mann  will  be  coming  to  the  Union 
(apparently  at  Bedford)  that  he  would  preach  at  Cotton  End  en 
route.  Mentions  that  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Stratton  had  acceded 
to  the  arrangement  in  previous  years.  States  he  wants  a  con¬ 
versation  about  “  Mr.  Beetham,  of  Blunham,  whose  situation  is 
exceedingly  distressing.” 

[John  Beetham  was  an  unsatisfactory  student  under  Stead¬ 
man,  after  five  short  pastorates  he  went  to  America  and  was  lost 
to  British  knowledge.] 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Katha  Upanishad :  An  Introductory  Study  in  the  Hindu 

Doctrine  of  God,  by  J.  N.  Rawson.  (London :  Humphrey 

Milford,  12s.  6d.) 

Plans  for  the  celebration  in  this  country  of  the  centenary  of 
William  Carey’s  death  are  now  well  advanced.  London, 
Kettering,  Moulton  and  Leicester  are  all  doing  something  worthy 
of  the  occasion  and  the  man.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  students  of  Serampore  College  to  make  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Carey’s  tomb  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  founder  of  their  College.  This  year,  no  doubt,  the  pilgrimage 
will  have  special  features,  which  will  bring  out  in  some  striking 
fashion  the  significance  of  Carey’s  life  and  work.  The  Senate  of 
Serampore  College  are,  however,  early  in  the  field.  They  have 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  the  above  volume,  upon  which 
Professor  Rawson  has  been  at  work  for  many  years,  as  a 
memorial  volume. 

The  Katha  Upanishad  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  the 
Upanishads,  but  is  of  great  importance  for  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  God  in  philosophical  Hinduism.  It  has  often  been 
translated,  but  Mr.  Rawson  offers  a  new  translation  in  free 
verse.  He  has  also  provided  a  verse  by  verse  commentary  with 
the  same  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail  as  is  accorded  by 
Christian  scholars  to  any  of  the  Biblical  writings.  Hitherto  no 
Western  scholar  has  treated  any  one  of  the  Upanishads  in  such 
detail.  He  has  also  printed  a  short  introduction,  which  sets 
forth  the  development  of  Indian  speculation  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  time  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Introduction  is  a  little 
disappointing,  as  it  does  not  gather  up  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and 
interesting  fashion  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Rawson  has  arrived 
after  such  lengthy  and  painstaking  study.  But  this  presentation 
of  results  we  may  expect  in  a  larger  treatise  on  the  Hindu 
Doctrine  of  God. 

The  book  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  William  Carey,  who  was 
himself  an  Orientalist  of  real  distinction.  Its  attempt  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  an  important  Hindu  sacred  writing  would  also  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  William  Ward,  who  did  pioneer  work  of 
lasting  value  on  Hindu  religious  beliefs  and  customs.  Advanced 
students  in  this  country  will  find  the  book  serviceable,  though 
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its  full  value  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  already 
undertaken  the  preliminary  toil  of  unravelling  the  tangled  skein 
of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  book  has  been  printed  by  the  Baptist  Mission  Press  in 
Calcutta.  Its  clear  type  and  good  paper  make  it  a  fine  example 
of  the  work  of  a  Press  which  has  a  great  reputation  in  India. 

A.  C.  UNDERWOOD. 

Carey’s  “Enquiry.”  (Baptist  Missionary  Society,  2s.) 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  our  Missionary 
leaders  to  signalise  the  centenary  year  of  Carey’s  death  by  the 
publication  of  his  famous  "  Enquiry.”  This  important  book, 
described  by  George  Adam  Smith  as  the  charter  of  modem 
missions,  was  begun  while  Carey  was  a  minister  in  Moulton.  It 
was  published  in  Leicester  in  1/92,  and  since  few  copies  of  the 
original  are  known  to  exist,  it  is  good  to  have  it  available  once 
again.  The  present  edition  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original  1792 
edition,  and  has  been  most  attractively  produced  by  the  Carey 
Press.  At  the  modest  price  of  two  shillings  it  ought  to  find  a 
very  large  public,  for  its  missionary  apologetic  is  still  greatly 
needed. 

The  Saktas  of  Bengal,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt. 

(Oxford  University  Press,  5s.  6d.  net.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  series  of  little  books  on  the 
Religious  Life  of  India,  planned  by  the  late  Dr.  Farquhar,  a 
worthy  contribution  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Payne  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Payne  refuses  to  be  put  off  by  the 
distasteful  elements  in  Saktism,  urging  that  “  however  dark  some 
of  its  expressions  may  be,  it  has  produced  some  remarkable  types 
of  genuine  piety  and  a  considerable  literature.”  Its  errors,  he 
holds,  can  never  be  combated  unless  its  real  meaning  is  under¬ 
stood.  Traces  of  Sakta  worship  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
India,  but  particularly  in  Bengal  and  Assam.  Its  chief 
characteristics  are  its  idea  of  the  Deity  as  Destroyer,  its  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  Mother,  and  its  attention  to  ceremonial.  Each 
of  these  features  can  be  paralleled  in  other  forms  of  Hinduism, 
but  nowhere  are  they  so  combined  and  emphasised  as  in  this  sect. 
Mr.  Payne  devotes  careful  attention  to  both  the  literature  and 
the  practice  of  this  form  of  religion,  and  not  the  least  important 
of  his  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  other  religious  phenomena 
which  resemble  those  of  the  Sakta  movement.  The  sense  of  the 
Numinous,  the  cult  of  the  Mother-goddess,  the  Mystery-religions 
and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  all  considered  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Payne  predicts  that  in  India  Sak'tism  will  prove 
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but  a  temporary  phenomenon  and  will  gradually  give  place  to  a 
more  rational  and  healthy  religious  faith.  He  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  what  is  to  most  of  us  a  little-known  aspect  of  Indian 
religion  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  informative,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  moving  with  ease  in  the  broad  field  of 
comparative  religion. 

Problem  Conduct  in  Children,  by  W.  J.  McBride.  (The  Regent 

Press.) 

This  treatment  of  a  theme  all-important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  race  cannot  be  too  cordially  welcomed.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  clarity,  and  while  we  feel  there  is  a  technical  psychological 
background,  the  book  can  be  read  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  no  technical  training.  Mr.  McBride  begins  by  asserting 
that  “  the  mishandled  child  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a 
mishandled  adult,  and  a  mishandled  adult  means  a  mishandled 
society,”  and  throughout  his  survey  of  child  problems  he  insists 
on  the  close  connection  of  mind  and  body.  The  determinative 
factors  in  child  culture,  he  holds,  are  the  mother,  the  teacher  and 
the  environment.  He  deals  with  such  problems  as  backwardness, 
lying,  night  terrors,  shyness,  stammering  and  tantrums.  This  is 
a  splendid  book  to  put  in  the  hand  of  parents  and  teachers. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  had  a  General  Baptist  church  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  due  to  William  Jeffery  of  Bradbourne 
near  Sevenoaks.  In  1680  the  members  met  chiefly  at  Pembury 
and  Speldhurst,  under  John  Care,  who  published  a  pamphlet  on 
Primitive  Religion.  Charles  Martin,  and  Thomas  Harrison  of 
Sevenoaks  followed,  till  Thomas  Benge  took  the  lead  in  1704, 
and  was  Elder  five  years  later.  Next  year  he  was  prominent  in 
getting  a  charter  for  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  the  church  disciplined 
liim  for  attending  a  meeting  in  a  public  house.  At  the  Wells,  a 
meeting-house  was  given  in  1732  by  William  Ashdowne  and 
Matthias  Copper;  when  Benge  died  in  1742,  Ashdowne  succeeded 
as  Elder.  Copper  was  now  Messenger,  and  took  temporary 
charge  when  Ashdowne  died  in  1754.  Thomas  Moorhouse  was 
the  next  leader.  In  the  disturbances  of  1770,  a  new  meeting¬ 
house  was  built  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Joseph  Haines  became 
pastor.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  congregation  had  vanished, 
the  chapel  was  converted  into  cottages;  in  1813  the  whole 
property  was  sold,  the  tomb-stones  being  transported  to 
Cranbrook. 


Baptist  Historical  Society 
Annual  Report,  1 934. 

WE  meet  at  home  this  year  amid  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  Spurgeon  Centenary  celebrations.  No  excursion  to 
historic  sites  has  preceded  our  gathering,  since  we  anticipated 
events  two  years  ago  by  conducting  a  pilgrimage,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Whitley  and  Dr.  Ewing,  over  most  of  the 
important  ground  in  South  London. 

The  work  of  guiding  researches  in  Baptist  history  has  gone 
on  through  the  year.  Guinea  subscribers  have  received  copies 
of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Kevan’s  London’s  Oldest  Baptist  Church,  and 
of  Dr.  Whitley’s  Calvinism  in  England.  It  is  proposed  to  issue 
to  them  this  year,  provided  it  is  re-edited,  Carey’s  Enquiry.  The 
publication  of  the  Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  reminds  us 
that  our  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  are  members 
of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust,  which  produced  it.  The  recent 
purchase  by  the  British  Government  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and 
its  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  to  the  cost,  brought  the  Society 
early  into  the  list  of  donors,  thanks  to  the  keenness  of  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Blight.  In  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  re-arrangement  of  the  Baptist  Union  Library,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that  our  Bible  of  1613,  used  by  the  founders  of 
the  New  Connexion,  should  be  displayed  there  in  a  show-case, 
with  a  clear  indication  of  its  present  ownership. 

The  Quarterly  has,  on  its  modern  side,  thanks  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  enterprise  of  Mr.  Seymour  Price,  reflected  current 
interests.  A  series  of  three  articles  dealt  with  aspects  of  the 
Spurgeon  Centenary,  some  others  with  preaching.  Baptist  work 
in  Jamaica,  in  Argentina,  in  Poland  and  in  Russia  received 
useful  treatment.  Our  President  contributed  a  lecture  on 
History  and  Revelation  ”  given  to  extra-mural  students  at 
Oxford.  Dr.  Whitley  wrote  on  the  Monastery  at  Sinai,  Mr. 
Pearce  on  the  Centenary  “  Life  ”  of  his  great-grandfather,  and 
Professor  Farrer  on  Papal  Infallibility.  The  main  contributions 
on  the  historical  side  have  been  the  continuance  of  Isaac  Mann’s 
Calendar  of  Letters,  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Hastings,  two  articles  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Hooper  of  Rcdhill,  and  another  by  Mr.  Francis 
Beckwith  on  Richardson’s  Torments  of  Hell,  1658.  Dr.  Townley 
Lord  has  continued  to  review  books  by  Baptists. 
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We  regret  to  record  the  resignation  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr» 
Blight,  after  twelve  years  of  invaluable  service.  During  this 
period  the  finances  of  the  Society  have  been  placed  upon  a  firm 
basis,  and  in  addition  over  £200  of  special  expenditure  has  been 
incurred  and  met,  in  assisting  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
research  in  Baptist  history.  We  express  our  deep  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Blight. 

Every  member  of  the  Society  will  unite  in  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Whitley  in  his  recent  illness,  with  its  consequent  curtailment 
of  much  of  his  other  work.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  he  has 
prevailed  upon  his  medical  advisers  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
work  with  us,  and  we  trust  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  full  health 
again. 

A.  J.  KLAIBER, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1933. 

INCOME.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  1932  .  25  15  10 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance,  1932  .  317  0 

Subscriptions  for  1933  .  84  16  0 

Sales  of  Publications  .  3  211 

£117  11  9 

EXPENDITURE. 

Printing  and  publishing  Baptist  Quarterly  ...  ...  79  9  9 

Calvinism  and  Evangelism  .  9  12  5 

London’s  Oldest  Baptist  Church,  distribution  to 

Honorary  Members  .  8  7  6 

Secretary’s  Expenses  .  110 

Treasurer’s  Expenses,  with  Fire  Insurance .  1  18  11 

Balance  carried  forward  .  £12  19  2 

Subscriptions  paid  for  1934  .  4  3  2 

-  17  2  2 

117  11  9 


Deposit  Account,  for  Life  Members . £20  15  8 

26  April,  1934.  FRANCIS  J.  BLIGHT, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 


True  Nonconformity. 

IT  is  regrettable  that  the  word  “  nonconformity  ”  possesses  so 
limited  a  significance  to  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
“  nonconformity.”  For  there  are  many  in  our  churches  who 
still  cherish  the  notion  that  the  word  primarily  refers  to  a  refusal 
to  adopt  the  creeds  and  practices  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They 
cannot  see  that  a  Free  Church  service  may  be  remarkably  like 
an  Anglican  service,  and  yet  this  may  be  only  one  expression  of 
the  essential  nonconformity  of  that  particular  church. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  answer  to  the  question  “  What  is 
nonconformity?”  is  to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  Christ  as  it 
was  represented  in  the  words,  “  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 
These  words  suggest  that  the  basis  of  nonconformity,  in  relation 
to  the  State,  is  a  positive  freedom  to  refuse,  if  necessary,  one’s 
obedience  to  the  State’s  authority. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  nonconformist  is  an  anarchist, 
or  that  he  does  not  regard  the  institution  of  the  State  as  an 
essentially  good  thing.  “  Render  unto  Cae.'iar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s.”  An  organised  and  ordered  social  State  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  full  and  disciplined  Christian  life,  and 
the  Christian  will  therefore  give  his  full  loyalty  and  support, 
wherever  possible,  to  the  authority  of  the  government  under 
which  he  lives.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  obedience  to  the 
State,  and  the  limit  is  reached  when  obedience  to  the  State 
clashes  with  loyalty  to  something  greater.  “  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  but  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.”  There  is  a  place  for  conformity,  and  there  is  a  place 
for  nonconformity,  but  there  is  a  sharp  dividing-line  between 
the  two. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  nonconformity  in  relation 
to  the  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  utterance  of  one  of  the 
ministers  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
Delivering  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  Robert  Atkins  said,  “  Let  him  never  be  accounted  a 
sound  Christian  who  does  not  fear  God  and  honour  the  king.  I 
beg  you  will  not  interpret  our  nonconformity  to  be  an  act  of 
unpeaceableness  and  disloyalty.  We  will  do  everything  for  His 
Majesty  .  .  .  but  sin.  We  will  hazard  everything  for  him  .  .  . 
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but  our  souls.  We  hope  we  could  die  for  him,  if  the  need 
arose,  but  we  dare  not  and  we  will  not  be  damned  for  him.” 

•  The  State  has  a  right  to  my  obedience  so  far,  but  no 
further.  So  far,  for  if  the  State  provides  me,  as  it  provides  my 
fellows,  with  the  advantages  of  an  ordered  society,  then  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  justice  that  I  should  pay  for  them.  I  am  under 
obligation  to  render  unto  the  British  government  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  British  government.  As  a  Christian,  I  cannot 
possibly  contract  out  of  this  obligation.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  I  concede  to  the  British  government  the  right  to 
regulate  my  moral  behaviour  or  the  method  of  my  approach  to 
God.  That  is  not  in  the  contract.  These  are  the  things  that 
belong  unto  God.  If  the  State  tells  me  that  I  must  interpret  or 
misinterpret  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  particular  way,  and 
that,  unless  I  do  this,  I  must  be  branded  or  punished  as  a  bad 
citizen  or  a  disloyal  subject,  then  the  State  is  overstepping  its 
functions,  and  is  interfering  in  a  matter  which  concerns  only 
God  and  myself.  If,  in  these  circum.stances,  I  were  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  State,  it  could  only  be  at  the  cost  of 
denying  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  If  the  State  tells  me  that  there 
is  only  one  legal  way  of  worshipping  God,  and  that,  unless  I 
adopt  that  way,  I  am  to  be  regarded  as  a  law-breaker,  I  can 
only  reply  by  asking  the  State  to  mind  its  own  business,  and 
not  to  presume  to  usurp  the  authority  of  God. 

So  much  for  nonconformity  in  relation  to  the  State.  The 
basis  of  the  essential  Christian  nonconformity,  however,  cannot 
be  discovered  along  those  lines.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  sought 
to  indicate  the  Christian’s  attitude  to  his  environment,  he  did 
not  say,  “  Be  not  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the  State 
from  which  you  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  ordered  society.” 
He  said,  “  Be  not  conformed  to  the  world.”  That  is  the  true 
nonconformity  which  is  binding  upon  all  who  profess  to  live 
under  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
relating  this  Pauline  injunction  to  the  brave  words  of  the 
Master — “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  Looking  out  upon 
the  population  of  the  earth,  Jesus  saw  it  sharply  and  hopelessly 
divided  into  two  sections.  .  .  .  His  Kingdom,  and  the  world. 
He  saw  that  these  two  had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  each 
other,  and  that  they  were  on  two  entirely  different  planes.  His 
Kingdom  was  not  of  the  world,  and  the  world  was  not  of  His 
Kingdom. 

His  Kingdom  is  the  society  of  men  and  women  who,  by  an 
act  of  conscious  and  deliberate  choice,  have  entrusted  to  God 
the  complete  ownership  and  control  of  their  lives.  They  have 
no  wills  of  their  own;  the  one  will  that  directs  their  lives  is 
God’s  will.  They  do  not  act  as  they  please :  they  only  do  what 
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God  tells  them  to  do,  and  what  God  lets  them  do.  God  is  their 
King,  their  Master,  their  Judge,  their  Guide  ...  in  fact,  their 
one  reason  for  living  at  all. 

“  The  world,”  on  the  other  hand,  means  society  minus  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  denotes  society  organised  on  a  basis  of 
selfishness.  It  refers  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals  who,  in 
some  way  or  other,  are  out  for  themselves.  They  fight,  they 
compete,  they  hoard,  they  spend,  they  indulge  in  sensual  and 
sensational  pleasure,  they  hanker  after  position  and  applause  and 
social  approval.  Either  they  are  brazen  in  their  conceit,  or  they 
try  to  cover  it  with  the  cloak  of  a  respectable  religion  of  Church¬ 
going  and  charitable  services.  “  Be  not  conformed  to  the  world.” 
There  can  be  no  conformity.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  can  no 
more  mix  with  the  world  than  oil  can  mix  with  water  or  than 
light  can  have  traffic  with  darkness.  A  true  Christian  is,  ipso 
facto,  a  nonconformist.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Belief  in 
the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  necessitates  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  divisive  Gospel.  He  said  that  He  had  not  come 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  He  said  that  He  would  divide  men 
from  one  another,  even  within  the  same  family.  He  said  that 
a  man’s  foes  would  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

For  Jesus  Himself  it  was  a  divisive  Gospel.  Because  He 
would  preach  that  Gospel,  He  soon  found  that  the  world  was 
ranged  up  against  Him.  “  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men,  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.”  “  He  was  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not.” 
“  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.”  He 
was  rejected  by  His  own  family,  by  His  own  Church,  by  His 
own  nation.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

It  was  a  divisive  Gospel  for  His  first  followers.  He  told 
them  that  it  would  be  so — that  they  would  be  like  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  and  that  they  would  be  haled  before  governors 
and  kings  for  His  sake.  And  they  were.  Tradition  has  it  that, 
of  the  twelve  disciples,  only  one  died  in  his  bed !  “  The  early 
Christians  dared  to  draw  the  issue  with  the  world.  They  would 
not  fight  in  the  Roman  legions.  They  would  not  sacrifice  at 
the  Roman  altars.  They  kept  deliberately  aloof  and  separate. 
Christ  had  given  them  a  level  of  life,  and  on  that  level  they 
would  walk,  though  all  the  world  called  them  fools  and  burned 
them  for  doing  it.” 

How  strange  does  this  situation  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the 
average  Christian  of  to-day !  I  happen  to  live  in  an  enlightened 
and  respectable  town,  so  different  from  such  barbarous  centres 
of  population  as  Rome  or  Corinth !  It  is  a  well-educated  town, 
almost  unique  in  the  country  for  its  higher  educational  advan- 
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tages,  and  containing  numerous  little  societies  which  can  only 
appeal  to  the  intelligentsia.  It  is  often  described  as  a  “  Church¬ 
going  town,”  and  it  is  notable  for  raising  great  sums  for 
charitable  purposes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  decent,  clean  town,  with 
no  real  slum  problem,  and  where  even  the  public-houses  have 
exteriors  which  are  pleasing  to  behold.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  enlightenment  of  local  society  has  made  the 
town  so  devoid  of  paganism,  and  that  what  the  New  Testament 
calls  “  the  world,”  is  so  poorly  represented,  that  he  who  would 
follow  Christ  has  little  occasion  for  nonconformity?  It  is.  The 
world  is  still  with  us.  Paganism  is  still  with  us.  It  is  still 
true  that  he  who  would  follow  Christ  cannot  conform  to  the 
world. 

I  find  myself  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  words  of  Samuel 
Shoemaker,  of  New  York  (Confident  Faith,  p.  127).  “  It  is  a 
little  disconcerting  to  me  to  find  the  Christians  and  the  pagans 
getting  along  so  comfortably  with  one  another  in  these  days.  We 
like  to  think  that  Christianity  has  infiltrated  paganism  till  they 
have  come  up  to  walk  with  us  on  our  level :  but  it  hasn’t ;  we 
have  stepped  down  of  late  to  walk  with  them  on  theirs.  A 
Christianity  which  can  live  so  amicably  with  paganism  is  not 
Christianity  at  all,  but  some  pale,  diluted  broth  made  from  the 
dead  bones  of  Christianity.  We  have  had  about  enough  of 
tolerance :  I  want  to  hear  a  little  more  preaching  about,  Come 
ye  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord. 
We  need  not  think  that  we  shall  challenge  the  present-day  pagans 
out  of  the  indulgence  and  the  pathos,  which  is  the  heart  of 
paganism,  by  our  easy  acquiescence  in  their  ways.  A  Gospel 
which  dares  to  be  distinctive,  or  divisive — it  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing — will  draw  the  line,  sharpen  the  contrast,  and  weed 
out  the  religious  dead-wood.  It  will  also  draw  in  some  of  the 
pagans  who  are  tired  of  being  miserable  in  a  world  where  God 
made  happiness  possible.  And  again,  we  shall  get  a  Church 
that  has  a  quality  of  its  own.  And  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  for  Christ  shall  find  them  in  the  rewards  which  He  gives.” 

F.  R.  SCHOFIELD. 

SIR  EGERTON  LEIGH  in  1769  published  at  Charles- 
Town  in  South  Carolina,  a  book  of  154,  44,  (6),  (1),  pages 
octavo,  “  The  man  unmasked :  or,  the  world  undeceived,  in  the 
author  of  a  late  pamphlet,  intitled  ‘  Extracts  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina, 
&c.’  With  suitable  remarks  on  that  masterly  i>erformance.”  As 
the  baronet  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Rugby,  this 
may  be  registered  in  the  Baptist  Bibliography  as  43-769. 
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OF  all  callings  the  Christian  ministry  is  perhaps  the  most 
paradoxical,  for  it  requires  the  possession  of  qualities 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  opposites.  The  effective 
minister  must  learn  to  employ  all  his  personality,  and  yet 
understand  self-suppression;  he  must  be  introspective  to  an 
unusual  degree,  exploring  his  own  soul  that  he  may  learn  the 
approach  to  the  inner  life  of  other  men,  yet  he  must  never  cease 
to  be  completely  healthy-minded.  His  people  expect  him  to  be 
both  a  mystic  and  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

In  view  of  the  importance,  difficulty  and  strangeness  of  our 
task  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  vast  literature  has  grown  up  about 
it,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  almost  every  book  on  Pastoral 
Theology  there  is  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  necessity  and 
worth  of  the  preacher’s  office.  At  least  one  section  will  be  found 
in  these  books  discussing  the  question  whether  the  ministry  has 
any  right  to  exist  in  this  utilitarian  age.  Is  there  any  parallel 
with  that  in  the  technical  literature  of  other  professions?  I  once 
studied  certain  legal  text-books,  but  cannot  recollect  any  hint 
in  them  of  a  timid  misgiving  about  the  usefulness  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  late  Lord  Birkenhead  never  seems  to  have 
been  visited  with  any  modest  diffidence  as  to  whether  lawyers 
ar  really  indispensable.  Similarly,  when  doctors  write  about 
their  work  they  never  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  importance;  no 
one  seems  to  have  suggested  to  them  that  they  are  an  unnecessary 
survival  from  the  past.  The  validity,  worth  and  relevance  of 
these  callings  is  universally  admitted;  why  should  the  ministry 
be  perplexed  by  the  problem  of  its  relevance  to  the  modern 
world  ? 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  such  a 
perplexity,  I  can  only  refer  to  personal  experience.  I  used  to 
feel  that  there  was  an  actuality  in  other  callings,  which  was 
absent  from  my  own.  The  physician  deals  with  the  unchallenge¬ 
able  reality  of  pain,  but  the  maladies  with  which  we  deal  are 
less  obvious.  The  lawyer  is  concerned  with  tangible  property, 
with  undeniable  rights  and  duties;  the  preacher  has  to  do  with 
possessions  and  duties  in  the  realm  of  the  invisible.  Moreover, 
the  results  of  these  other  callings  can  be  immediately  assessed 
and  accurately  gauged.  There  is  an  answer  to  all  this,  but  until 
1  Address  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  June  12th,  1934. 
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the  minister  finds  it  his  work  is  far  less  effective  than  it  might 
be.  I  am  not  thinking  of  cases  where  this  doubt  arises  from 
uncertainty  as  to  the  gospel  message ;  where  that  is  the 
explanation,  the  only  thing  is  to  pray,  “  Lord,  increase  our  faith.” 

I  have  rather  in  mind  the  situation  where  the  minister  is  sure 
of  his  faith,  but  cannot  relate  its  great  matters  to  the  trivial 
details  and  routine  duties  of  each  day. 

Even  if  this  disastrous  feeling  of  irrelevance  never  disturbs 
our  own  minds,  the  outer  world  thus  views  us.  It  is  easy  to 
say  we  should  pay  no  attention  to  its  verdict,  but  as  long  as 
men  deem  our  witness  superfluous  we  work  to  no  purpose.  We 
are  regarded  as  men  who  advocate  inappropriate  remedies  for 
imaginary  dangers.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  someone,  “  He  would 
cry.  Fire !  Fire !  in  Noah’s  flood.”  Caustic  critics  sometimes 
depict  the  ministry  as  if  it  were  equally  ineffective  and  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  “  The  world  needs  economic  guidance,”  they 
say,  “  and  you  talk  about  sin.”  Of  course,  we  have  our  answer, 
but  are  they  convinced? 

In  so  far  as  this  is  the  objection  of  unbelieving  people,  we 
must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  our  work  will  always  appear 
to  them  unreal  and  futile.  When  they  do  praise  the  ministry, 
they  commonly  do  so  on  wrong  grounds,  and  we  appeal  from 
their  verdict  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Paul  has  repeated  references 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  his  message  appear  reasonable  to 
prejudice  and  disbelief ;  compare  such  utterances  as  1  Cor.  i.  18, 
21-25 ;  ii.  14-16.  It  is  as  if,  with  a  kind  of  despair,  he  says, 
“  I  can’t  make  them  understand,  do  what  I  will.”  Are  we 
prepared  for  this  kind  of  misunderstanding,  to  be  regarded  as 
queer  problems,  “  fools  for  Christ’s  sake  ”  ?  The  ancient  prestige 
of  the  ministerial  office  has  largely  gone;  since  it  was  to  some 
extent  based  on  wrong  reasons,  it  is  perhaps  well  it  should  go — 
but  we  are  left  to  face  an  uncomprehending  world  with  an 
apparently  irrelevant  message.  What  shall  we  do? 

To  begin  with,  we  must  deal  with  ourselves,  and  seek  the 
continual  deepening  of  our  faith.  Is  our  Gospel  relevant  to  our 
own  needs?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  entirely  without  reference  to 
another  man’s  problem.  Insist  upon  it  to  your  own  soul  that 
you  are  commanded  and  commissioned  for  your  task,  and  win 
the  strength  that  comes  from  the  conception  of  your  work  as 
duty.  Above  all  things,  do  not  seek  a  spurious  relevance  by 
turning  aside  to  discuss  “  the  book  of  the  month  ”  or  current 
topics  of  interest.  Of  course,  if  there  is  anything  which  you 
are  convinced  is  unrelated  to  human  need,  it  must  be  scrapped, 
but  we  shall  need  to  be  sure  about  it,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  Church  needs  to  conserve  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  ages. 
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That  word  “  Church  ”  leads  me  to  say  that  the  only  true 
view  of  the  ministry  is  gained  when  it  is  seen  in  relation  to 
the  Church,  and  that  much  of  the  seeming  unreality  of  our  task 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  set  it  against  this,  its  only 
appropriate  background.  Viewed  in  reference  to  the  gathering 
and  retaining  of  an  audience,  our  methods  stand  condemned  as 
utterly  impracticable;  neither  the  things  we  do  nor  the  things 
we  say  are  impressively  sensible — if  our  aim  is  merely  to  attract 
listeners.  And  in  relation  to  the  acquisitive,  competitive  society 
which  surrounds  us,  the  ministry  cannot  be  rightly  judged;  it 
is  out  of  focus;  it  is  in  a  wrong  context,  and  those  who  apply 
the  standards  of  such  a  society  will  always  deem  us  unbusiness¬ 
like.  We  gain  the  right  viewpoint  when  we  regard  the  ministry 
in  relation  to  the  Church,  calling  in  the  new  and  real  world  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old. 

Is  not  this  a  day  when  we  ought  to  think  more,  and  more 
deeply,  about  the  Church  and  its  fellowship?  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  controversies  about  Church  order  and  government.  In 
those  contendings  Canon  Streeter  holds  that  “  everybody  has 
won  and  all  shall  have  prizes.”  Perhaps  so,  but  what  sort  of 
prizes  do  we  want?  Victory  in  a  disputation,  or  the  growth 
of  real  Churches?  Conformity  to  the  New  Testament  pattern, 
or  possession  of  the  New  Testament  spirit?  Churches  are  made 
Churches,  not  by  the  correctness  of  their  constitution  and 
government,  but  by  their  having  the  marks  of  love  for  Christ 
and  godly  concord  with  one  another.  The  minister’s  task  is  not 
only  to  attract  an  audience,  nor  merely  to  instruct  a  company  of 
disciples ;  he  is  appointed  by  Christ  to  gather,  guard  and  develop 
a  fellowship.  Christ  creates  that  fellowship,  but  under  Christ 
the  minister  is  the  formative  influence.  This  is  not  to  deprecate 
preaching,  in  any  sense;  it  will  never  cease  to  be  important, 
supremely  important,  but  preaching  itself  is  largely  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  Church  fellowship. 

All  this  is  relevant  to  present-day  problems.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  speak  of  Europe’s  inability  to  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  race  and  self-interest.  The  Church  ought  to  be  a 
continual,  victorious  example  of  that.  Coleridge  said,  “  The 
Church  is,  in  idea,  the  only  pure  democracy.”  Many  experiments 
in  the  re-fashioning  of  the  State  are  suggested  to-day.  Why 
should  not  Christian  Churches  give  the  required  lesson?  One 
expositor,  commenting  on  Eph.  iii.  10,  wrote,  “  The  Church  is 
to  be  the  lesson-book  of  angels.”  Why  should  not  the  Church 
even  now  be  the  lesson-book  of  statesmen? 

Long  ago  Archbishop  Magee  contrasted  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Dissent  by  describing  the  first  as  “  A  Church  without  a 
Religion,”  and  the  latter  as  “  A  Religion  without  a  Church.” 
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The  love  of  antithesis  is  a  root  of  many  evils,  and  the  contrast 
is  grossly  unfair.  Yet  if  a  Church  without  a  religion  is  dead,  a 
religion  without  a  Church  is  incomplete,  and  it  is  perhaps  true 
to  say  that  we  of  the  Free  Churches  understand  the  Christian 
religion  better  than  we  realise  the  Christian  Church — not  that 
the  reproach  would  be  at  all  confined  to  the  Free  Churches !  I 
am  thinking  now  of  the  separate  local  Churches,  not  as  federated, 
but  as  individual  communities.  Who  can  deny  our  need  for  a 
better  Church-consciousness?  The  huge  aggregations  of 
population  can  only  be  impressed  by  the  impact  of  a  whole 
community.  The  dominating  pulpit  personalities  of  the  last 
century  are  gone,  and  it  seems  as  if  Mrs.  Browning’s  prayer  had 
been  heard : — “  Make  no  more  giants,  God,  but  elevate  the  race 
at  once.”  But  the  race  (in  this  case,  the  Church)  needs  to  be 
unified  as  well  as  elevated.  Given  a  Church  “  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another,”  “  standing  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  soul 
striving  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel,”  what  ministry  can  seem 
futile  and  irrelevant? 

What  sort  of  minister  will  create  such  a  Church?  One  with 
plenty  of  faith  and  idealism — not  illusion,  but  that  idealism  which 
believes  that  “  the  Ideal  is  Truth  seen  at  a  distance.”  We  must 
believe  in  our  Churches,  sometimes  against  appearances,  but  the 
sordid  aspect  of  our  people  is  not  the  deepest  or  truest.  We 
should  appeal  to  and  trust  the  highest  in  them,  just  as  Paul  in 
writing  to  the  shabby,  mean,  divided  Corinthian  community, 
employs  the  lovely  metaphors  of  the  garden  and  the  temple. 

Then  there  is  need  for  patience.  We  must  plan  for  long 
years  ahead.  With  sufficient  eloquence  and  billposting  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  appreciative  listeners  may  perhaps  be  quickly 
gathered,  but  a  union  of  fellow-believers,  where  there  is  real 
mutual  thought,  and  mutual  oversight,  can  only  be  built  up  with 
the  work  of  years.  The  long  pastorate,  continued  through 
periods  of  discouragement,  is  demanded  here.  Francis  Bacon 
said,  “  In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens  there  ought  to  be  gardens 
for  all  the  months  in  the  year.”  It  would  be  delightful  to  have 
flowers  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  months,  but  Christ,  in  His 
royal  ordering  of  the  garden  of  the  Church,  has  not  provided 
for  that,  and  we  must  have  patience  to  wait  through  the  barren 
periods. 

The  minister  whose  aim  it  is  to  build  a  Church  must  himself 
be  a  linking  personality.  Phillips  Brooks  defined  the  perfection 
of  Christ’s  human  greatness  as  His  ”  transmissiveness,”  and  it 
is  a  great  ministerial  asset.  We  must  strive  to  be  comprehensive 
and  catholic  in  our  temper,  great-hearted  and  magnanimous.  I 
heard  it  said  once  of  a  minister  who  had  become  reticent  and 
self-absorbed,  that  his  study  door  might  well  bear  the  legend. 
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“  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  brother,  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain 
sealed.”  But  such  gardens,  fountains  or  springs  are  useless. 

The  teaching  aspect  of  the  ministry  has  its  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  true  Church;  consecutive  and  constructive  preaching 
will  have  its  due  place,  and  our  people  will  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this.  Especially  there  should  be  teaching  about  the 
Holy  Spirit — on  other  days  than  Whit-Sunday — and  the  two 
Ordinances  should  be  given  the  place  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
They  are  particularly  matters  requiring  Churches  for  their 
understanding.  Viewed  as  acts  of  individuals  only,  they  are 
strange  and  incomprehensible,  irrelevant  to  our  day,  but  they 
have  a  wonderful  power  to  create  and  foster  the  Church- 
consciousness.  “  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  knit  together  a 
company  of  new  people  with  sacraments,  most  few  in  number, 
most  easy  to  be  kept,  most  excellent  in  significance.” 

Here  is  the  vision  of  a  Church  ”  where  a  man  can  let  him¬ 
self  go  without  letting  himself  down,”  where  people  are  released 
from  inhibitions  and  free  to  express  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
In  such  a  community  what  new  enterprise  might  be  born,  what 
new  but  hitherto  hidden  gifts  discovered,  what  new  light  and 
truth  break  forth  from  God’s  holy  word !  How  different 
preaching  would  be  if  the  preacher  knew  that  he  had  with  him 
an  assenting,  consenting,  corroborating  company  of  believers! 
Our  calling  is  paradoxical,  baffling,  yet  fascinating,  but  if,  as  the 
result  of  our  labour,  the  multitude  of  them  that  believe  are 
of  one  heart  and  soul,  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  we  shall  be  helping  to  build  up  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  our  work  is  relevant  to  man’s 
need  and  Christ’s  purpose;  it  will  be  worth  while  in  the  Lord. 

P.  W.  EVANS. 


OLD  GRAVESTONES  often  are  the  scenes  of  pilgrimage 
by  those  who  respect  the  dead.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  has  been  famous  for  over  1500  years, 
and  we  have  excellent  sermons  preached  there  at  the  baptism  of 
believers.  Baptists  in  England  have  no  Becket,  but  at  the 
Blackfriars  in  Canterbury  are  many  tombs  of  bye-gone  Baptist 
leaders :  the  inscriptions  have  been  copied,  but  the  stones  them¬ 
selves  are  now  in  peril.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  around  the 
remote  and  solitary  grave  of  Roger  Worthington  in  a  field  at 
Hawkshaw  in  Lancashire,  an  annual  service  is  now  held,  when 
the  vicar  and  Free  Church  men  unite  in  remembrance  of  the 
seventeenth-century  preacher. 


L. 


The  Baptist  World  Congress  at  Berlin. 

There  were  many  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
attending  the  World  Congress  of  Baptists  at  Berlin,  but  some 
three  hundred  of  us  felt  that  we  ought  to  go,  and  we  started  by 
special  train  from  Liverpool  Street  on  August  3rd.  The  journey 
was  delightful.  Having  a  special  train  and  boat  meant  that  we 
were  all  friends  and  could  speak  one  to  another  without  waiting 
for  introductions  of  a  formal  kind.  The  voyage  was  comfortable 
and  some  of  us  were  almost  sorry  when  the  Hook  of  Holland 
was  reached.  Here  we  waited  some  time  while  the  Customs 
people  interviewed  our  leaders,  but  ultimately  the  boat  was 
cleared  and  we  got  aboard  another  special  train  en  route  for 
Berlin.  I  have  heard  since  of  the  wonderful  night’s  rest  some 
had,  but  such  did  not  come  my  way,  for  just  as  I  was  dropping 
off  to  sleep  I  was  roused  with  a  request  to  say  what  money  I 
had.  I  was  too  sleepy  to  comprehend  really  what  was  being  said 
to  me,  but  I  pointed  to  my  bag  hanging  on  a  hook  and  the  man 
did  what  he  thought  well  with  it. 

With  daylight  we  were  able  to  realise  how  widespread  was 
the  sorrow  for  the  death  of  President  Hindenburg,  for  every 
house  we  passed,  whether  in  town  or  village,  or  merely  isolated 
farm,  seemed  to  be  displaying  a  flag.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
this  gave  the  towns  the  appearance  of  being  en  fete,  until  one 
noticed  the  black  ribbons  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  scarlet  flags. 

We  were  an  hour  late  arriving  at  Berlin,  and  were 
welcomed  by  Genuan  Baptists  wearing  coloured  armlets.  These 
friends  were  extremely  anxious  to  be  of  use,  and  many  delegates 
staying  some  distance  from  the  station  were  glad  of  assistance. 
Those  of  us  who  were  bound  for  the  Hotel  Continental  saw  our 
hotel  from  the  station  entrance,  and  had  only  to  cross  the  road 
to  find  our  temporary  home. 

Being  an  obedient  person,  as  soon  as  I  had  settled  into  my 
room,  I  went  to  the  bank  to  draw  some  German  money,  and  then 
made  my  way  to  the  Congress  Hall  some  four  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  of  the  city 
of  Berlin.  Those  visiting  it  for  the  first  time  were  entranced 
by  its  beauty  and  we  were  especially  struck  with  the  wealth  of 
trees  in  every  street.  Berlin  is  a  city  of  trees.  The  Congress 
Hall  was  one  of  a  series  of  vast  halls  erected  since  the  war 
for  exhibitions  and  similar  gatherings.  There  was  a  wonderful 
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flower  show  in  the  hall  next  to  the  Congress  Hall,  and  this 
attracted  many  delegates  from  the  morning  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  halls  of  varying 
sizes,  and  many  of  them  have  restaurants  attached.  Our  hall 
had  several  restaurants,  and  these  were  fully  occupied  most  days 
of  the  week. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  w'as  timed  to  begin  at 
two  o’clock,  but  for  some  time  before  that,  delegates  had  been 
struggling  to  get  their  congress  hymn-books,  programmes  and 
badges.  These  cost  ten  marks,  and  for  the  first  couple  of  days 
admittance  was  difficult  without  the  card  which  was  enclosed 
with  the  other  things  in  a  large  envelope.  Supervision  was  not 
so  strict  after  the  early  meetings,  and  we  came  and  went  without 
showing  anything  but  our  badges. 

The  vast  hall  was  a  wonderful  sight  when  the  first  meeting 
began.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  the 
swastika,  of  course,  being  specially  prominent.  At  the  back  of 
the  platform  was  a  large  banner  bearing  pictures  of  Spurgeon, 
Carey,  and  Oncken  standing  beneath  a  Cross,  by  the  side  of 
which  were  the  words,  “  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Baptism. 
One  God  and  Father  of  all.”  Every  part  of  the  world  seemed 
to  be  represented  in  the  vast  audience.  Some  delegates  were 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  their  countries,  and  these 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

We  began  with  a  hymn  which  all  of  us  sang  in  our  own 
tongues.  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  Germans,  but  I  sang  lustily  as 
did  they.  The  effect  to  anybody  outside  the  hall  must  have 
been  strange,  but  to  us  who  were  singing  it  was  a  great 
experience  and  made  us  realise  afresh  that  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  transcends  differences  of  tongues,  colour  and  races.  We 
stood  a  moment  in  homage  to  the  dead  President  of  the  German 
people,  and  then  Dr.  Simoleit,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  and  President  of  the  Elders  of  the  German 
Baptist  Union,  suggested  that  a  message  of  greeting  should  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  Dr.  John  MacNeill,  who 
had  taken  a  great  share  in  planning  the  Congress,  but  who  was 
detained  in  Canada  through  illness.  Mr.  Aubrey  followed  by 
suggesting  that  a  message  of  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Mamham,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Alliance,  whose  illness 
is  so  deeply  regretted  by  us  all.  We  also  sent  our  sympathy  to 
Dr.  Whitley,  whose  work  as  Minute  Secretary  is  well  known. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Child,  of  Broadmead,  Bristol, 
and  I  hope  he  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Congress  for 
his  week  of  hard  labour. 

Dr.  Simoleit,  speaking  in  German,  went  on  to  welcome  the 
Congress  to  Berlin,  as  dii  Rev.  F.  Rockschies,  a  representative 
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of  the  German  Baptist  Union.  These  speeches  were  translated 
sentence  by  sentence  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  us  who  had 
not  much  German,  and  this  naturally  took  much  time.  A  civic 
welcome  came  from  the  Deputy  Burgomaster  of  the  city.  Parts 
of  his  speech  were  remarkable  to  English  ears,  for  his  speech 
was  a  long  eulogy  of  the  present  regime.  He  stressed  the  work 
which  had  been  done  for  children  and  the  unemployed  by  the 
present  administration,  and  pleaded  for  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Germany’s  problems  at  this  time.  The  Reichsbischof, 
Dr.  Muller,  sent  a  greeting  from  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany.  In  it  he  said,  “  It  is  the  Church  which  is  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  that  can  face  other  denominations  honestly 
and  frankly.”  Other  speakers  followed,  most  of  them  far  too 
long.  It  was  late  when  Dr.  Rushbrooke  rose  to  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress.  His  speech  was  a  model  of  tact  and  discretion, 
as  well  of  warm  Christian  feeling.  He  acknowledged  the  warmth 
of  the  greetings,  but  said  that  he  would  have  to  challenge  some 
of  the  speeches  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Dr.  Rushbrooke  read  a  message 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Reichskanzler  Hitler.  It  expressed  the 
sorrow  of  the  Congress  at  the  death  of  President  Hindenburg, 
their  sincere  and  prayerful  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  land, 
and  thanked  the  people  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Berlin, 
for  the  welcome  and  hospitality  extended  to  them.  Dr.  Rush¬ 
brooke  and  the  Congress  have  been  severely  criticised  since  for 
having  sent  this  message,  but  the  bulk  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Congress  thought  it  only  common  courtesy. 

The  roll  call  was  taken  so  late  that  it  could  not  be 
concluded  on  Saturday.  Some  seventy  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  only  European  country  not  represented  was 
Russia.  Greetings  came  from  Africa,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Siam,  U.S.A.,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Dutch  Guiana,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  many  other 
places.  This  part  of  the  proceedings  ought  to  have  been  very 
impressive.  That  it  was  not  was  due  to 'the  fact  that  many 
delegates  thought  that  to  give  a  greeting  meant  to  recite  their 
life  histories.  At  the  next  Congress  this  matter  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with,  or  we  shall  need  a  fortnight  instead  of  a  week 
to  get  through  the  business.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Laws  was  one 
of  the  very  few  speakers  who  remembered  that  a  greeting  meant 
a  greeting  and  not  a  speech.  He  did  very  well  in  a  few  sentences. 

At  the  second  session  Dr.  Rushbrooke  had  a  great  reception 
on  rising  to  present  the  Report.  This  dealt  with  the  detail  work 
of  the  Alliance  and  spoke  of  the  essential  unity  of  Baptists 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  a  fine  report  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Seeing  Dr.  Rushbrooke  through  the  Congress 
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week  one  realised  anew  what  a  great  soul  he  is  and  how  much 
the  Alliance  owes  to  his  statesmanship  and  constant  endeavour. 
Before  this  session  Dr.  Rushbrooke  spoke  over  the  radio,  and  at 
the  end  messages  were  broadcast  by  Dr.  Truett  and  others. 

Sunday  morning  was  wet,  and  being  unable  to  find  anybody 
going  to  the  church  I  wanted  to  visit  for  the  nine-thirty  service,  I 
waited  and  accompanied  some  American  Baptists  to  the 
American  Church  to  hear  Dr.  Beaven.  This  is  a  beautiful 
building  and  there  was  a  large  congregation.  The  form  of 
service  pleased  me  greatly,  for  we  had  in  it  only  two  hymns. 
The  service  began  with  the  Doxology,  and  I  liked  the  order  of 
it.  Dr.  Beaven  is  a  fine  preacher,  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
his  address. 

Very  large  crowds  gathered  at  the  Congress  Hall  for  the 
Young  People’s  demonstration,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Aubrey.  His  address  has  been  printed  in  the  Baptist  Times,  and 
it  was  exceedingly  effective.  Looking  at  the  vast  audience  I 
felt  that  no  man  could  face  an  audience  like  that  without  being 
compelled  to  give  his  very  best.  The  singing  was  fine. 

On  Monday  morning  the  subject  under  consideration  was 
“  The  Nature  of  Christ.”  Addresses  were  given  by  Swedish  and 
New  Zealand  speakers,  and  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Nag,  of  India,  opened 
the  discussion  which  followed.  Mr.  Nag  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  at  the  Congress,  and  every  time  I  saw  him  seemed 
to  be  signing  autograph  books. 

On  Monday  afternoon  various  sectional  meetings  were  held, 
and  I  spent  the  afternoon  as  a  member  of  the  Nominations 
Committee  considering  names  for  the  new  Executive.  It  was 
interesting  work  and  I  enjoyed  it.  Monday  evening’s  session 
was  a  missionary  one,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Simoleit,  speakers  from  Denmark,  China,  Argentina,  Cameroons 
and  the  U.S.A.  took  part. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Congress  meeting  was  suspended 
while  we  llstened-in  to  the  funeral  service  of  President 
Hindenburg.  A  portrait  of  the  old  man  stood  on  the  platform 
wreathed  with  evergreens.  We  listened  to  the  Chaplain  of  the 
German  Army,  to  Hitler,  to  guns  firing,  and  to  a  verse  of  Ein 
feste  Burg.  We  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  I  think  that 
all  of  us  prayed  for  the  German  people  at  this  time. 

The  women’s  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  clashed  with  a 
drive  which  had  been  arranged,  and  few  British  women  were  at 
the  meeting.  It  was  a  very  large  gathering,  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  U.S.A.  Many  delegates  came  to  the  plat¬ 
form  to  bring  a  greeting  from  their  countries,  and  again  it 
seemed  that  most  of  them  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  greeting.  Three  of  the  ladies  spoke  for  forty-five 
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minutes  each,  so  that  their  speeches  became  wearisome.  The 
leader  of  the  Baptist  women  of  Germany,  Frau  Berta  Gieselbusch, 
spoke  in  English,  and  made  a  deep  impression  by  her  charming 
personality.  She  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  and  assured  us  of  the 
interest  of  the  German  women  in  our  work.  Dr.  Rushbrooke 
paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  meeting  and  told  us  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  increase  the  number  of  women  on  the  Executive  of 
the  Alliance  by  five.  That  will  give  seven  women  a  place  on 
this  body,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  am  one  of  them.  The 
British  Baptist  Women’s  League  are  sure  of  representation  on 
the  Alliance  committee  for  the  future,  I  think. 

The  women’s  meeting  was  the  most  orderly  of  the  week ! 
Most  of  the  meetings  were  constantly  interrupted  by  boys  selling 
ices,  chocolates,  postcards,  newspapers  and  even  cigars,  and  this 
going  on  before  the  Sunday  evening  meeting  considerably  upset 
some  of  the  British  delegates.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
was  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  as  the  week  went 
on.  The  merchants  were  absent  from  the  women’s  meeting. 
They  probably  realised  that  women  have  no  money  to  fritter 
away  on  unnecessary  things. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  were  invited  by  Dr.  Newton  to  hold 
the  next  gathering  of  the  Congress  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  told 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  seconded  the  invitation.  This  was, 
of  course,  accepted,  and  we  go  to  America  for  the  next  Congress. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
week.  The  Hon.  Corwin  Shank  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  insisted 
on  order  being  observed  in  the  hall,  and  also  instituted  a  time 
limit  for  speakers.  Principal  Nordstrom,  of  Sweden,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  of  England,  and  a  negro.  Dr.  Nabrit,  were  the  speakers. 
The  closing  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Beaven  on  the  subject  of 
Christ,  the  Giver  of  Peace.  It  was  beautifully  phrased  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm. 

On  Wednesday  evening  most  of  us  at  the  Continental  Hotel 
did  not  attend  the  Congress,  but  after  an  English  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  held  an  informal  meeting  in  one  of'  the  lounges.  This 
was  the  idea  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Hughes,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
evening.  He  took  the  chair  and  gave  us  some  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Clifford.  Mr.  Grey  Griffith  and  Rev.  Pearce  Carey  also 
spoke,  and  we  sang  some  hymns  to  Welsh  tunes.  All  of  us 
enjoyed  the  fellowship  and  were  the  better  for  it. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  heard  of  conditions  in  Russia. 
This  address  had  been  prepared  by  Rev.  F.  Fullbrandt,  but  was 
given  in  German  by  his  brother.  The  address  was  much  too  long 
and  the  speaker  had  to  be  stopped  when  he  was  only  two-thirds 
or  so  through  it.  It  gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  terrible  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  Russian  Christians,  and  particularly  Russian 
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speakers  at  the  meeting  were  Dr.  Clifton  Gray,  of  America,  Dr. 
Simoleit,  and  Dr.  Rushbrooke.  The  last  speaker  had  a  reception 
which  showed  how  much  the  Congress  appreciated  all  the  hard 
work  he  had  done  to  make  the  gathering  possible  and  such  a 
great  success.  The  Congress  ended  with  the  singing  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Looking  back  on  it,  the  outstanding  personalities  seem  to 
me  to  be  Dr.  Truett,  of  America,  Dr.  Simoleit,  of  Germany,  and 
Dr.  Rushbrooke.  Dr.  Truett  has  a  great  following  and  is  a 
dominant  personality.  He  will  bring  strength  to  the  Alliance 
as  its  new  President,  and  all  of  us  wish  him  well  in  his  great 
task.  Dr.  Simoleit  is  a  great  soul  and  a  most  attractive 
personality.  German  Baptists  are  fortunate  in  their  leader,  for 
he  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  not  easily  ruffled  and  that 
he  realises  always  that  in  quietness  is  his  strength.  Dr. 
Rushbrooke  was  wonderful.  He  guided  the  Congress  with  much 
skill  when  guidance  was  necessary,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
say  a  word  to  anybody  who  seemed  to  want  to  speak  to  him.  All 
leaders  are  not  like  that. 

The  Congress  was  excellently  served  by  its  interpreters.  Dr. 
Muller,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Pastor  Grimm.  They  had  a  difficult 
task  with  some  of  the  speakers,  but  they  did  their  work  well, 
and  with  their  help  the  language  difficulty  disappeared,  and 
English  and  German  speaking  people  alike  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand  most  of  the  addresses.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  did 
not  find  the  printed  addresses  helpful.  It  was  so  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  speaker  that  one  lost  all  sense  of  the  address  while 
struggling  to  find  the  place. 

The  attendances  at  the  meetings  were  remarkable,  especially 
when  one  remembers  that  for  the  most  part  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  hot,  and  that  the  hall  apparently  was  without  any 
sort  of  ventilation.  Baptists,  however,  are  tough  folk,  and  we 
sat  hour  after  hour  listening  to  addresses  till  we  could  listen  no 
longer.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  official  report  to  refresh 
my  failing  memory.  , 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  Congress  upon 
Germany,  or  indeed  upon  Berlin.  The  German  papers  gave  us 
a  certain  amount  of  space,  although  all  controversial  matters  went 
unreported,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  death  of  the 
President  made  heavy  demands  upon  newspaper  space,  and  we 
were  somewhat  blanketed  by  this  happening. 

We  experienced  no  sort  of  trouble.  On  the  contrary  the 
German  people  seemed  only  too  anxious  to  be  helpful  to  us.  I 
had  to  ask  the  way  several  times,  and  was  guided  by  people  most 
kindly,  some  of  them  indeed  going  out  of  their  way  to  make  sure 
I  was  on  the  right  road.  We  were  given  complete  liberty  of 
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speech  and  used  it.  While  much  at  our  meetings  was  not 
reported,  the  German  people  present  at  the  meetings  listened 
without  resentment  to  all  that  was  said. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  about  the  state  of  things 
in  Germany  at  this  moment.  There  seem  to  be  as  many  different 
views  as  there  were  delegates.  What  struck  me  about  the  city 
was  that  it  was  a  place  without  laughter.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  time  to  smile.  I  did  not  see  any  children  at  play  in  the 
streets  as  one  sees  them'  in  this  country.  I  saw  plenty  of  children, 
but  they  were  being  taken  in  companies  to  look  at  statues  and 
buildings.  But  I  dare  say  if  I  had  visited  other  parts  of  the 
city  I  might  have  seen  plenty  of  playing  children.  Berlin  struck 
me  also  as  being  a  city  of  uniforms.  I  never  before  saw  so 
many  young  men  in  uniform  of  various  sorts.  Most  of  them 
seemed  so  conscious  of  their  uniforms  that  they  had  no  joy  of 
living.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  ban  on  some  English  newspapers  seemed  to  be  curious. 

I  tried  many  times  to  buy  a  Daily  Telegraph  and  failed.  I  could 
get  a  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  and  the  Times  and  the 
ever-present  Daily  Mail  were  on  sale  at  our  hotel.  Dr.  Carlile 
has  told  in  the  Baptist  Times  of  the  ban  on  that  paper. 

There  was  little  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  of  the  work 
of  Baptist  women  in  Germany.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  party  of  us  went  to  the  Home  of  the  German 
Sisterhood.  The  Sisters  wear  a  curious  uniform  of  black  cloth, 
very  hot-looking  in  such  hot  weather  as  we  experienced.  They 
also  wear  a  large  white  cap  stiffly  starched.  They  seemed  to  be 
more  like  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  what  they  did  than  our  Church 
sisters,  for  they  do  anything  necessary  in  a  home.  They  will  stay 
in  a  home  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  let  an  overworked  mother 
get  a  holiday,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  children  are  being 
properly  cared  for.  They  also  do  similar  work  to  that  done  by 
our  Women’s  League,  while  a  body  of  Deaconesses  do  Church 
work  in  various  parts. 

We  were  very  warmly  received  and  entertained  to  coffee 
in  the  garden  while  we  listened  to  speeches  and  singing  by  the 
Sisters.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  foreigners  present,  and  in  doing  so  I  said  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  any  of  the  German  Sisters  at  the  Church  House 
if  any  of  them  ever  came  to  England. 

I  have  returned  from  the  Congress  prouder  than  ever  of 
being  a  Baptist.  I  have  returned  resolved  to  do  more  than  ever 
before  to  win  disciples  for  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  what  Germany  and  the  whole  world  wants  at  this  time  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion. 

EVA  BROWN. 
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WILLIAM  ERNEST  BLOMFIELD  was  bom  at  Rayleigh 
in  Essex,  the  county  which  gave  birth  to  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
His  father,  Josiah  Blomfield,  was  the  lay  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
Church.  The  son  tells  us,  “  I  am  a  Baptist,  owing  all  I  am  to  a 
Baptist  home  and  a  Baptist  Church,  and  in  my  early  teens  I  knew 
that  my  life  was  to  be  given  to  the  Church  of  my  fathers.” 

He  was  educated  at  the  Nonconformist  Grammar  School, 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  and  there  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  began 
to  show  itself.  One  of  his  former  schoolfellows  says,  “  He  was 
the  means  of  my  conversion  to  Christ.  He  was  the  leader  of  a 
little  group  of  boys  who  were  trying  to  follow  Christ  and  who 
used  to  meet  for  prayer  in  a  class-room  or  in  the  fields.  He 
was  already  full  of  promise  and  showed  me  at  school  a  sermon 
he  had  written  on  the  text  ‘  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto 
thee.’  At  the  end  of  his  school  career  he  was  awarded  the  Good 
Conduct  Prize  by  vote  of  the  boys.” 

Leaving  school  he  entered  Regent’s  Park  College.  Ever  a 
hard  worker,  he  took  the  London  B.A.  and  the  B.D.  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  later  conferred  on  him  its  D.D.  As  evidence  of 
his  industry  a  remark  of  his  own  is  illuminating,  “  I  instituted  a 
weekly  Bible  Class,  open  to  all,  in  the  earliest  days  of  my 
ministry.  I  did  it  primarily  for  my  own  sake  to  give  myself  a 
bit  of  hard  biblical  work  outside  my  preparations  for  the  pulpit.” 

From  College  he  passed  in  18M  to  Beckenham.  The  church 
at  Elm  Road,  whose  premises  were  built  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Baptist  Association,  was  formed  in  1884.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Booth,  then  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  lived  in  Beckenham 
and  became  its  Honorary  Pastor.  Mr.  Blomfield  was  invited  to 
become  his  Assistant,  and  for  the  first  twelve  months  all  went 
well.  It  was  a  time  of  changing  thought,  and  Dr.  Booth  became 
suspicious  of  his  assistant’s  orthodoxy.  Without  consulting  the 
Church  he  wrote  him  a  letter  dismissing  him.  To  this  the 
Church  objected  and  both  the  Church  and  its  young  minister 
passed  through  a  trying  experience.  A  number  of  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  sermons  were  submitted  to  examination  by  the 
Baptist  Union,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  Still  Dr. 

♦The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  several  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  particularly  to  Professor  David  Glass,  the  loyal  colleague 
of  Dr.  Blomfield  during  his  whole  time  at  Rawdon,  and  for  almost  the 
same  period  its  financial  secretary. 
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Booth  was  not  satisfied  and  finally  resigned  the  pastorate,  and 
Mr.  Blomfield  became  the  sole  minister  of  the  Church.  In  those 
early  days  he  entered  upon  a  real  experience  of  the  “  Friendship 
of  Books.”  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  held  a  special  place 
in  his  regard,  and  he  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  In  1886  he 
received  a  call  to  Turret  Green,  Ipswich,  which  it  seemed 
advisable  he  should  accept,  but  not  before  he  had  won  for  himself 
a  lasting  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  was  already 
making  a  position  for  himself  as  a  preacher. 

At  Ipswich  congregations  rapidly  increased  and  the  church 
became  too  small,  while  the  school  premises  were  crowded. 
After  some  three  or  four  years  the  church  building  was  turned 
into  a  school  and  a  new  church  was  built.  Though  it  seated  850 
it  was  immediately  filled,  and  late-comers  frequently  failed  to 
get  in.  During  Mr.  Blomfield’s  ministry  there  were  large 
accessions  to  the  membership.  Not  long  after  his  coming  to 
Ipswich  he  married  Miss  Nelly  Doble,  the  beginning  of  an 
extraordinarily  happy  union. 

In  1895  Mr.  Blomfield  was  invited  to  Queen’s  Road, 
Coventry,  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  and  there  followed 
nine  very  happy  and  fruitful  years.  He  received  a  warm  welcome 
and  at  once  made  an  impression  of  sincerity,  earnestness  and 
warmth.  Among  the  young  he  was  always  welcome,  while  as 
pastor  his  firm  handshake  and  keen  personal  interest  made  him 
welcome  everywhere. 

The  Cow  Lane  Early  Morning  School  for  men,  meeting  on 
Sundays  at  7.30,  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  him  and 
appreciated  his  addresses.  His  preaching  attracted  large  congre¬ 
gations  and  every  organisation  of  the  church  flourished.  The 
membership  increased  considerably.  Whenever  in  later  years  he 
visited  Coventry  he  was  always  welcomed  by  overflowing  congre¬ 
gations.  He  was  an  example  of  an  earnest,  devoted  and  hard¬ 
working  pastor,  and  though  he  was  popular  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  city,  where  he  took  his  full  share  of  public  work,  he  never 
lowered  his  standards  and  never  played  to  the  gallery.  All  these 
years  he  had  been  keeping  up  his  studies;  Ipswich  had  seen  him 
become  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Coventry  saw  him  win  a  Fellowship 
of  the  Theological  Senate.  So  though  the  Church  hoped  for  a 
long  pastorate,  in  1904  he  was  called  to  what  was  undoubtedly 
his  life  work. 

In  that  year  Dr.  T.  V.  Tymms  laid  down  the  Presidency  of 
Rawdon  College.  The  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society 
celebrated  its  centenary  in  that  year,  principally  by  raising  a  fund 
of  £5,000.  There  had  been  a  strong  rally  of  the  supporters  of 
the  College  when  the  uncertainty  engendered  by  the  proposed 
amalgamation  with  Manchester  and  Midland  Colleges  was  ended. 
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by  its  collapse.  The  accumulated  deficits  of  several  years  had 
been  wiped  out.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Committee,  after  very  anxious  consideration,  invited  Rev.  W.  E. 
Blomfield  to  be  President.  To  their  great  satisfaction  he 
accepted  the  call  and  in  the  Report  it  is  stated,  “  That  he  is  called 
of  God  to  this  work  is  our  heart-felt  conviction.  Under  his 
leadership  we  cherish  the  highest  hopes  that  all  that  is  best  in 
the  Rawdon  tradition  will  be  maintained  and  enhanced.”  How 
richly  these  hopes  were  fulfilled  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The 
tide  of  enthusiasm  in  the  churches  the  new  principal  took  at 
the  flood.  His  personality,  energy,  power  of  application  and  of 
interesting  others  in  his  work  and  plans  were  placed  unreservedly 
at  the  service  of  the  College. 

He  was  taking  up  new  and  heavy  responsibilities,  and  the 
labours  of  a  College  Principal  in  those  days  included  not  a  little 
of  the  work  of  Ministerial  Settlement  now  done  by  the  General 
Superintendents.  Then  there  was  the  great  mass  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  the  burden  of  which  only  College  Principals  know.  Yet 
he  found  time  to  get  about  among  the  churches,  preaching  and 
speaking,  and  everywhere  making  contacts  which  ripened  into 
trust  and  friendship.  In  the  churches  interest  was  awakened 
and  confidence  followed.  Partly  due  to  increased  investments, 
but  more  largely  to  the  rallying  of  the  Churches,  it  was  possible 
with  usually  a  very  small  special  appeal,  to  balance  the  annual 
accounts,  and  this  with  a  larger  staff. 

His  relations  with  the  staff  were  cordial  and  they  made  a 
good,  all-round  team.  When  Prof.  W.  Medley  retired.  Dr. 
Blomfield  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Denomination  by  bringing 
into  college  life  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  With  similar 
prescience,  and  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  succession  to  himself, 
he  sought  out  Dr.  Underwood  to  follow  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
He  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  students,  though  discipline 
was  always  maintained,  and  his  “  old  men  ”  instinctively  turned 
to  him  for  counsel.  He  was  ever  out  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  ministry,  not  only  in  scholarship  but  in  preaching  as  well. 
His  presidential  addresses  bore  on  this,  and  at  Rawdon  his 
administrative  ability  and  enthusiasm  set  a  higher  all-round 
standard  in  the  college  work.  Just  before  he  came  to  Rawdon 
the  old  Yorkshire  College  became  the  University  of  Leeds.  The 
significance  of  this  was  not  lost  on  him.  Long  and  difficult 
negotiations  followed,  and  he  scored  a  distinct  success  when,  in 
1915,  Rawdon  became  an  affiliated  college  of  the  University 
of  Leeds. 

In  1905,  after  nearly  thirty  years’  service  as  Treasurers, 
Sir  John  Barran,  Bart.,  died,  and  for  health  reasons,  Mr.  William 
Town  removed.  It  was  a  great  stroke  for  the  College  when  Mr., 
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later  Sir,  John  C.  Horsfall,  Bart.,  accepted  the  Treasurership. 
Sir  John,  besides  his  many  business  interests,  was  chairman  of 
the  West  Riding  County  Council.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
men,  and  his  confidence  was  itself  a  high  testimonial.  He  became 
keenly  interested,  and  during  the  war  renovated  and  improved 
the  College  inside  and  out  entirely  at  his  own  costs  and  charges 
to  the  extent  of  over  £2,000,  and  later  endowed  an  Exhibition. 
Two  members  at  a  time  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Treasurer, 
and  what  diverse  personalities  Dr.  Blomfield  got  to  serve ! 

Then,  when  the  College  re-opened  after  the  War,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  men  at  the  University.  Dr.  Blomfield  showed 
how  he  had  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  Yorkshire  folk, 
notoriously  slow  to  bestow  it,  many  of  them  keen  men  of  business. 
Four  University  Exhibitions  and  seven  Prizes  were  founded  in 
1918  and  1919.  A  Lectureship  in  Pastoral  Theology  was 
endowed.  Two  Medical  Missionary  Scholarships  (1919  and 
1925)  followed.  Finally,  in  1921,  with  the  active  assistance  of 
Dr.  Underwood,  Dr.  Blomfield  approached  the  Trustees  of  some 
of  the  Trust  Funds  formerly  applied  to  the  now  defunct  Midland 
College,  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a  “  John  Clifford  ” 
Chair  at  Rawdon.  This  had  the  cordial  approval  of  Dr.  Clifford 
himself,  and  the  Trustees  made  the  handsome  grant  of  £260  a 
year  (since  reduced  by  War  Loan  Conversion)  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.  Blomfield  then  set  himself  to  the  raising  of  an  endowment 
fund  to  increase  the  income  of  the  chair  to  £400.  Over  £3,000 
is  now  invested  for  this  purpose.  Nor  should  the  many  legacies 
be  overlooked.  They  are  all  marks  of  confidence  with  deferred 
payment.  Outstanding  among  these  is  that  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bilbrough,  who,  after  giving  £3,000  in  his  life,  left  a  further 
£5,000.  There  were  others  who  capitalised  their  subscriptions. 
In  one  way  and  another  the  invested  funds  of  the  College  went 
up  by  many  thousands  of  pounds  during  Dr.  Blomfield’s  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  difficult  man  to  refuse,  whether  he  was 
asking  for  gifts  or  service ! 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  all  his  denominational  activities. 
During  his  pastorates  he  had  taken  an  increasing  share  in  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  Union,  on  whose  Council  he  was  greatly 
valued.  In  1902  he  was  chosen  to  launch  the  great  Sustentation 
Fund  which  has  so  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  pastoral  life. 
He  was  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Association  in  1910,  and  of 
the  Baptist  Union  in  1923,  and  he  did  not  spare  himself  in  either 
office. 

His  sturdy  independence  of  thought  and  speech  gave  the 
clue  to  his  political  opinions,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own. 
With  all  his  administrative  gifts  he  was  before  all  a  great 
preacher.  All  his  life  he  loved  preaching,  but  not  to  display  his 
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powers.  Modelled  on  the  great  pulpit  forces  of  his  day  and  yet 
all  his  own,  his  preaching,  while  always  interesting,  had  a  strong 
evangelical  appeal  for  personal  decision.  With  a  wide  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  a  dramatic  power  he  had  a  persuasive 
voice  and  manner.  One  imagines  that  had  he  gone  to  the  Bar 
he  would  have  secured  many  verdicts  from  juries.  When  the 
College  closed  during  the  war  he  became  minister  of  the 
Harrogate  Church  from  1917  to  1919,  and  there  his  preaching  was 
very  greatly  appreciated. 

But  what  his  many  friends  will  ever  remember  him  for  is 
the  man  himself.  He  was  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  The 
winning  of  men  and  women  was  his  aim,  and  he  saw  in  the 
training  of  men  for  the  ministry  great  scope  for  reaching  that 
aim.  His  life  and  influence  were  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  life  of  Rawdon.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  In  his  preaching,  his  conversation,  or  his  letters,  he 
was  always  interesting,  and  managed  to  convey  some  of  his 
enthusiasm  to  others.  He  was  very  friendly,  greatly  interested 
in  his  fellow  men,  a  vivid  personality  whose  presence  and 
opinions  soon  made  themselves  unmistakably  felt  in  any  company. 

How  much  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blomfield  were  to  each  other  we 
cannot  measure,  but  we  do  know  that  it  was  a  singularly  happy 
union,  and  that  he  was  inspired  and  sustained  by  his  life’s 
partner.  Alike  by  her  intellectual  and  her  practical  gifts,  she 
was  able  to  do  her  part  in  the  running  of  a  College.  Of  both 
of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  lived  for  Rawdon. 

On  Dr.  Blomfield’s  retirement  he  was  presented  with  his 
portrait  and  other  tokens  of  esteem.  His  best  memorial  will  be 
the  carrying  further  and  better  the  work  to  which  he  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  gave  himself. 


W.  N.  TOWN. 


William  Carey. 

The  eighth  edition  of  Pearce  Carey’s  Life  of  William  Carey 
ought  to  prove  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  centenary  year.  The  book  has  been  slightly  enlarged 
and  greatly  enriched  by  material  which  has  recently  come  to 
light  through  the  researches  of  F.  G.  Hastings,  Deaville  Walker, 
the  author  himself,  and  others.  The  years  since  the  first  edition 
have  yielded  several  treasures  of  knowledge  about  the  great 
missionary.  Pearce  Carey,  with  the  assimilation  and  sifting  of 
these  new  discoveries  has  amplified  and  etched  more  sharply  in 
places  the  portrait  he  has  given  us.  The  Carey  Press  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  new  edition,  which  they  have  issued  in  an 
attractive  style  at  a  cost  of  6s.,  making  it  available  for  many 
for  whom  the  price  of  the  original  volume  was  prohibitive.  The 
book  is  also  to  be  commended  for  its  greatly  improved 
illustrations. 

There  are  some  minor  criticisms  which  might  be  made. 
Historians  will  regret  the  absence  of  any  reference  notes  to 
indicate  sources  of  the  quotations,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  in  a  book  of  such  importance.  The  lack  of  a  map  on 
which  to  trace  Carey’s  lines  of  action,  as  distinct  from  the 
very  admirable  map  illustrating  his  translation  work,  is  a  draw¬ 
back.  And  one  wonders  w'hether  it  is  legitimate  to  have  altered 
in  any  way  the  reprinted  “  Preface  to  the  first  edition.” 

But  these  are  matters  relatively  insignificant.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  is  the  life  of  a  great  man,  greatly  written.  It  is  a 
book  that  does  justice  to  the  real  Carey,  to  the  man  he  was  and 
to  the  place  he  has  in  history.  The  marvel  of  Carey’s  immense 
range  of  interests  and  the  herculean  industry  that  made  him 
“  the  most  versatile  missionary  in  modern  times  ”  are  here 
revealed.  Yet  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  life  burned 
with  the  passion  of  the  man  who  had  one  thing  to  do.  Carey 
the  shoemaker,  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  translator,  the 
statesman,  the  botanist,  is  yet  always  a  man  with  a  one  track 
mind.  Everything  is  brought  into  captivity  to  his  passion  for 
evangelising  the  world. 

*>(<!('* 

Carey  pioneered  the  missionary  enterprise  in  two  directions. 
He  dared  to  challenge  the  sin  of  insularity  in  the  home 
Church  and  awakened  it  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
world.  And  he  blazed  a  trail  by  the  vision  he  had  and  the 
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foundations  he  laid  for  bringing  India  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 
The  measure  in  which  he  was  unique  is  revealed  against  the 
background  of  previous  missionary  work  in  India.  Such 
predecessors  as  Xavier  and  Schwartz  had  set  themselves  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel.  Much  of  their  work  therefore  had  no  permanent  result. 
Carey  set  himself  to  translate  the  Bible  into  as  many  languages 
and  dialects  as  possible,  to  train  native  leadership  and  to  under¬ 
take  concentrated  work  in  strategic  positions,  and  so  enabled  the 
Gospel  to  be  channelled  in  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Indian 
people.  Apart  from  anything  else  this  insured  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  what  he  accomplished. 

The  recently  published  letters  of  Joseph  Collet  give  us  some 
sidelights  on  missionary  work  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
which  saw  Carey’s  arrival  in  India.  Collet,  who  was  Governor 
of  Madras  in  1717,  and  a  Baptist,  had  at  first  no  great  opinion 
of  what  little  he  had  seen  of  missionary  work.  He  regarded  its 
progress  as  dependent  on  the  material  inducements  offered  by 
the  missionaries.  Later  on  he  proffered  the  further  criticism  that 
the  instruction  they  gave  lacked  simplicity.  But  he  commended 
the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the  training  of  children,  and 
gave  it  his  practical  support.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  little 
expectation  from  what  he  had  seen  that  any  others  than 
children  would  be  converted.  The  work  of  which  he  writes  was 
sponsored  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
I^owledge,  but  no  English  missionary  seems  to  have  had  any 
share  in  it,  and  the  assistance  that  Collet  gave  in  regard  to  the 
schools  for  natives,  represents  the  only  direct  support  from  this 
country.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what  we  know  of  Carey’s 
predecessors  throws  into  relief  the  originality  and  daring  of 
the  vision  he  had.  Further,  Carey,  when  he  moved  to  Seram- 
pore,  was  planting  his  flag  where  any  other  man  might  well  have 
hesitated  about  going.  Already  it  had  been  the  base  of 
j  operations  for  Moravian  missionaries  from  Tranquebar.  They 
had  laboured  for  fifteen  years  without  seeing  any  assured  result 
of  their  work.  The  people  seemed  too  firmly  held  in  the  grip 
of  their  own  faith  ever  to  be  moved  (a  judgment  which  Collet 
would  have  endorsed  so  far  as  adults  were  concerned)  so  at 
last  they  retired  from  the  scene.  Yet  not  even  so  unpropitious 
an  omen  could  daunt  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Carey. 

*  *  >K  * 

On  Carey’s  tombstone,  by  his  own  expressed  directions,  were 
inscribed  the  lines  from  Watts’  hymn  : — 

A  wretched,  poor  and  helpless  worm, 

On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall. 
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Most  of  us  would  agree  with  Deaville  Walker  that  such  a 
sentiment,  familiar  and  approved  by  the  nineteenth  century, 
falls  strangely  upon  twentieth  century  ears.  Nevertheless  there 
is  something  in  Carey’s  choice  of  that  couplet  that  gives  us  one 
clue  at  least  to  his  greatness,  and  that  reveals  that  his  greatness, 
like  his  Master’s,  was  entirely  unselfconscious.  There  was  no 
false  humility  in  his  thought  of  the  insignificance  of  Carey.  The 
immensities  of  his  life  were  all  of  God.  He  had  that  sense  of 
vocation  possessed  by  all  those  who  call  St.  Paul  their  spiritual 
father.  Like  Paul  he  is  always  gratefully  aware  that  God 
redeems  a  man’s  life  from  failure,  futility,  or  the  incompleteness 
of  a  good  that  is  less  than  the  best,  and  makes  it  His  instrument. 

It  is  because  of  what  God  can  do  with  a  surrendered  life  that 
such  strength  or  weakness  as  he  possesses  is  amazingly  used  for 
God’s  kingdom  and  purpose.  “If  God  uses  me,’’  said  Carey, 

“  none  need  despair.’’  And  again,  “  The  God  who  can  do  for 
and  through  a  poor  shoemaker  that  which  He  has  done  for  and 
through  me,  can  bless  and  use  any.’’  Through  all  the  greatness 
that  was  thrust  upon  Carey,  he  remained  a  humble,  simple 
Christian,  a  true  brother  to  the  poorest  and  most  outcast  of 
India’s  sons. 

The  sense  of  values  that  grew  out  of  such  a  faith  lies 
behind  the  utter  selflessness  so  marked  in  Carey’s  work.  He 
was  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  himself,  his  own  enrichment 
or  comfort,  and  who  sought  nothing  for  himself.  He  gave 
himself  to  India  so  utterly  that  on  setting  out  he  never  expected  ^ 
to  return.  And  so  India  was  his  home  and  country  for  the 
major  portion  of  his  life.  His  story  cannot  be  told  without  the 
constant  intrusion  of  his  colleagues  Ward  and  Marshman.  His 
life  and  work  were  intertwined  with  theirs.  They  were  a  notable 
example  of  a  team  at  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  greatness  of  Carey  that  he  so  readily  fitted 
into  such  a  team  and  that  he  gave  his  leadership  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  life.  When  Carey  planned  the  structure  of  the 
Mission  at  Serampore,  he  not  only  adopted  the  Moravian  method 
of  communal  settlements,  but  he  went  further  and  created  a 
collective  fellowship  in  which  no  one  took  pre-eminence  or 
headship,  but  where  all  were  united  under  one  Master,  even 
Christ.  The  position  of  House  Father  was  an  office  that  went 
round  in  a  monthly  rotation.  It  is  not  always  given  to  genius 
to  be  so  willing  to  share  responsibility  and  leadership  with 
others.  Never  could  it  be  said  through  the  long  years,  even 
when  later  events  brought  division,  that  Carey  interrupted  or 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  that  fellowship;  rather  he  was  first 
in  creating  it  and  removing  anything  that  seemed  likely  to 
threaten  it.  His  own  spirit  is  revealed  in  the  advice  he  gave  to 
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his  son  William  who  had,  in  perfect  innocence,  acted  in  a  way 
that  disturbed  his  senior :  “  I  would  rather  see  you  stoop  as 
/  low  as  you  can  to  effect  a  reconciliation  than  avoid  it  through 
any  little  punctilio  of  honour  or  feeling  of  pride.  You  will  never 
repent  of  having  humbled  yourself  to  the  dust  that  peace  may 
be  restored.” 

And  it  was  with  the  same  selflessness  that  he  used  his  money. 
His  own  needs  were  meagre  and  the  large  sums  that  he  received 
as  earnings,  both  in  the  first  years  of  toil  and  struggle  and  later 
in  his  service  to  the  Government,  were  spent  in  helping  needy 
relatives  and  furthering  his  beloved  work. 

Carey  had  the  Christian  strategy  that  turns  all  things  to 
account  to  win  men  for  the  kingdom.  His  preaching  and  his 
conversations  with  the  people  thrust  home  his  message  through 
vivid  pictures  culled  from  his  observations  of  the  men  and  things 
around  him.  He  saw  the  ballad  singer  of  the  day  scraping  a 
pittance  by  singing  his  ballad  in  the  street;  so  Carey,  Marsh- 
man  and  Ward,  took  their  stand  where  four  roads  met  and 
sang  their  ballad.  And  with  the  same  instinct  for  using  every 
opportunity  he  sees  in  the  men  whom  he  trains  in  Government 
College  key  men  for  the  advance  of  the  kingdom.  When  in  later 
years  Byam  Martin  as  “  Resident  ”  of  the  Moluccas  begged  for 
a  missionary,  he  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  far-sighted  policy. 
So,  too,  he  uses  the  Indian  scholars  with  whom  he  is  broueht 
in  contact  “  to  develop  and  multiply  his  own  powers  indefinitely 
and  translate  the  word  of  God  into  all  the  chief  tongues  of  the 
land.” 

In  all  his  planning  there  is  breadth  of  vision,  keen  insight 
and  far-seeing  strategy.  He  with  his  colleagues  mapped  out  a 
scheme  for  Mission  stations  in  key  positions  to  be  staffed  as  soon 
as  recruits  were  forthcoming.  He  saw  the  wisdom  of  giving 
their  joint  responsibility  to  the  charge  of  a  missionary  and  .a 
native  Christian.  He  found  his  way  to  India’s  heart  through 
knowing  and  appreciating  the  best  in  India’s  life  and  literature. 
His  own  catholicity  of  heart  made  him  anxious  “  to  know  no 
man  after  his  sect,  as  an  Independent,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  or  Baptist.  Everyone  who  wears  the  image  of  Christ 
is  his  brother  and  sister  and  mother.”  “  If  you  should  be 
introduced  to  Roman  Catholic  priests,”  he  says  to  one  of  his 
colleagues,  “  show  towards  them  every  degree  of  frankness.” 

The  constitution  of  Serampore  College  reveals  his  breadth 
of  vision.  He  made  it  an  institution  in  India’s  life,  whereas  in 
the  hands  of  lesser  men  it  might  only  have  been  a  sectarian 
seminary.  Surely  he  was  ahead  of  his  time — perhaps  even  ahead 
of  some  of  the  thinking  of  our  time — in  his  decision  that  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  caste  in  the  Bengal  Christian  Church; 
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and  equally  wise  in  giving  freedom  of  choice  to  Brahmin 
converts  on  the  issue  of  retaining  or  discarding  the  symbol  of  - 
caste.  In  all  these  ways,  Carey  was  building  solid  and  sound 
foundations  for  the  development  of  his  vision  in  India.  Time 
has  justified  his  methods. 

The  arduous  life  that  Carey  lived  was  not  without  its  hours 
of  recreation.  Some  of  the  most  important  material  that 
enriches  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Pearce  Carey’s  book  relates  to 
Carey’s  botanical  interests  and  to  the  contacts  that  he  kept  with 
British  botanists,  sending  them  treasures  from  his  garden  and 
begging  in  return  species  from  England.  Even  in  his  hobby, 
Carey  is  mastered  by  his  one  passion,  and  thinks  out  the 
possibilities  of  India’s  agricultural  development,  giving  expert 
advice  on  the  subject.  One  is  grateful,  too,  to  discover  that 
William  Carey  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  as  evidenced 
by  this  note  regarding  one  of  his  students  :  “  Duntze  has  so 
completely  absented  himself  from  lectures  as  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  admonish  him  without  requiring  his  special  attendance 
for  this  purpose.” 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  world  into  which  Carey  was  born  would  seem  i 
shrunken  place  to  the  citizen  of  this  age.  That  Carey  in  India 
should  have  expressed  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  had  received  news  in  April  when  it  had  only  left  London  in 
February,  reveals  the  gulf  between  his  world  and  ours.  Countries 
did  not  then  live  on  each  other’s  door-steps,  and  news  travelled 
at  a  very  leisurely  pace.  England  was  a  land  of  villages,  and  the 
newspaper  was  the  possession  of  the  few.  But  the  times  were 
stirring.  The  European  stage  was  set  for  the  drama  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  thoughts  of  men  had  been  far  flung 
by  events  that  cradled  Britain’s  empire.  Carey’s  eager  boyhood 
spirit  thirsted  for  such  news  as  his  emigrant  uncle  brought  from 
Canada,  or  as  Captain  Cook  recounted  concerning  his  discoveries. 
There  were  happenings  enough  to  engage  the  spirit  of  the  rebel 
in  him.  He  identified  himself  with  Baptist  folk  when  to  be  under 
their  banner  involved  real  handicaps.  He  discerned  beneath  the 
barbarities  of  the  French  Revolution  the  struggle  for  the  New 
Testament  assessment  of  a  man’s  worth.  He  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  slave  trade,  and  indeed  ready  in  his  response  to 
every  movement  that  outworked  God’s  loving  purpose  for  men, 
in  the  abolition  of  cruel,  inhuman,  stupid  conditions,  and  the 
substitution  of  righteousness  and  love. 

In  this  same  world  where  in  science  and  the  traffic  of 
business,  doors  were  opening  and  revealing  new  vistas  of 
possibilities,  a  fresh  stream  of  life  was  beginning  in  the  Christian 
Church.  “  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  were  publishing  the 
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vitalising  evangel.”  The  hard  crust  that  lay  upon  the  religious 
life  of  the  country  was  beginning  to  crack,  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  had  begun.  Carey  looked  out  on  this  world,  expansive  and 
expanding,  and  dreamed  the  dream  of  claiming  it  for  Christ. 
When  he  preached  the  sermon  that  gave  a  new  turn  to  history, 
he  uttered  words  of  which  his  own  life  was  the  constant  under¬ 
lining  :  “  Catch  wider  visions.  Dare  bolder  programmes.  Dwell 
in  an  ampler  world.” 

Among  the  new  facts  which  have  enriched  the  picture  of  his 
boyhood,  is  the  information  we  owe  to  Deaville  Walker  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  exercised  on  Carey’s  mind  by  the 
Northampton  Mercury.  This  hand-printed  newspaper  reached 
his  village  every  week  and  became  the  window  through  which 
he  gained  familiarity  with  the  events  that  focussed  the  currents 
of  life  in  the  wider  world.  The  books  advertised  in  its  columns 
were  the  books  that  pushed  back  the  horizons  for  him,  just  as 
at  a  later  date  the  Railway  Guides  of  North  America  were  to 
John  R.  Mott  the  trickling  stream  that  grew  into  a  mighty  river 
of  world  vision.  The  newspaper,  the  travel  stories  he  heard,  and 
his  home-made  map  and  globe  were  the  beginnings  for  William 
Carey  of  vaster  thoughts  concerning  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  the  great  majority  of  his  fellows  had  learned  to  think. 
Pearce  Carey  says  “  He  loved  the  world  from  Kamtschatka  to 
Kaffraria,  from  Nova  Zembla  to  New  Zealand.”  He  had  a  deep 
Intimacy  with  it.  Once  in  a  gathering  of  ministers  a  small  East 
Indian  Island  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  giants 
of  the  gathering  had  to  admit  their  ignorance.  Carey  with 
diffidence  revealed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  it, 
its  location  and  characteristics.  That  casual  disclosure  illustrates 
his  tireless  accumulation  of  information  that  would  be  of 
practical  value  for  the  vision  he  cherished.  In  his  advice  to 
Jabez  on  embarkation  he  includes  an  exhortation  to  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge :  “  Learn  correctly  the  number,  size  and 

geography  of  your  islands;  the  number  and  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  their  manners  and  customs,  etc.”  The  world  was 
in  his  heart,  and  he  coveted  it  for  Christ.  In  India  his  mind 
continually  leaped  ahead  to  some  new  station,  some  new  language, 
some  new  province  or  country  that  might  become  a  highway  of 
the  Lord.  In  the  midst  of  his  work  in  India  he  is  bold  enough 
to  make  plans  for  China.  When  the  Government  prevents  the 
advance  of  their  work  in  India,  he  conceives  that  this  might  be 
an  opportunity  to  make  trial  of  Burmah.  And  it  is  of  great 
interest  to  discover  that  Carey  conceived  the  idea  of  a  decennial 
world  mission  conference,  which  might  have  become  an 
actuality  but  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which  Fuller 
received  the  idea.  In  this  Carey  was  again  ahead  of  his  time. 
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There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  world  vision,  vague  and  general, 
that  ignores  practical  realities,  that  misses  the  immediate  duty 
and  that  fails  to  crystallise  in  the  detailed  plodding  work  by 
which  it  may  be  brought  about.  Such  a  world  vision  may  be 
in  fact  the  emergency  exit  of  the  soul  that  is  irked  by  the  task 
of  building  at  its  own  doorstep.  Carey’s  greatness  is  nowhere 
more  revealed  than  in  his  power  to  combine  the  vision  with  the 
actualities  and  plod  through  the  drudgery  by  which  it  might  come 
to  life.  Take  his  translation  work  alone.  He  plans  in  1803  to 
translate  and  print  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  chief  languages  of 
Hindustan  in  fifteen  years.  Of  the  translation  of  his  Bengali 
New  Testament  he  writes :  “  The  labour  is  ten-fold  what  it 
would  be  in  England — printing,  writing,  and  spelling  in  Bengali 
being  all  such  a  new  thing;  we  have  in  a  manner  to  fix  the 
orthography,  and  my  pundit  changes  his  opinion  so  frequently.” 
We  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  oft-repeated  examination  and  correction 
of  passages,  the  necessary  and  constant  attention  to  detail,  the 
acquiring  of  new  languages  and  the  improving  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  which  went  to  make  such  work  possible.  And  all  this 
was  but  one  part  of  a  many-sided  life.  Carey  kept  through  the 
drudgery  of  all  his  work  and  through  the  long  years  of  sowing, 
the  freshness  and  the  vastness  of  the  vision  embodied  in  the 
enquiry. 

It  may  be  that  our  world,  so  different  in  appearance  from 
Carey’s,  is  yet  not  unlike  the  world  of  his  day.  We  know  in  a 
wider  way  the  nationalisms  that  were  beginning  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  then.  The  events  that  reveal  the  currents  of  the  world’s 
life  to  us  in  a  bewildering  fashion,  leave  us  perplexed  and  rather 
more  depressed  than  the  liveliness  of  events  in  Carey’s  time 
seems  to  have  done  to  his  contemporaries;  but  it  may  yet  be 
that  the  historian  will  see  in  what  bewilders  us  the  same  story 
of  new  beginnings.  In  things  religious  we  are  higher  up  the 
stream  than  Carey  was,  yet  a  breath  of  life  begins  to  break  the 
winter  of  a  certain  spiritual  inertia  and  defeatism.  The  very 
instability  of  the  things  that  seemed  established  certainties  in 
life,  has  begun  to  open  a  door  of  opportunity  to  bring  all  things 
subject  again  to  the  rule  of  Christ.  The  war  that  was  to  make 
Europe  safe  for  democracy,  has  paved  the  way  for  Dictatorships. 
And  in  a  world  where  we  can  overhear  one  another  thinking, 
all  the  nations  are  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  political  and 
economic  life  that  seem  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  solve.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  William  Carey  would  do  were  he 
formulating  his  vision  in  these  turbulent  years,  but  his  vision 
of  a  world  with  its  movements,  forces,  culture,  understood  and 
captured  for  Christ,  still  stands.  The  strategy  his  work  reveals, 
points  out  for  us  the  necessity  that  our  personal  faith  should  be 
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deep  enough  and  big  enough  to  give  us  world  horizons.  The 
problems  and  needs  of  Germany,  of  America  and  of  the 
individual  soul  of  man,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  are  all  alike 
answered  by  Christ.  And  the  answer  is  in  that  fulness  of  an 
individual  response  to  Christ  that  thinks  out  and  lives  out  every 
situation  in  terms  of  His  kingdom. 

W.  TAYLOR  BOWIE. 


CHICHESTER  had  a  Baptist  church  which  existed  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  even  in  a  cathedral  city.  A 
few  fragments  of  its  story  were  gathered  by  Josiah  Thompson 
in  1770,  and  can  be  woven  with  contemporary  allusions.  James 
Sickelmore,  once  incumbent  of  Singleton,  attended  in  1654  the 
meeting  of  General  Baptists  which  disavowed  Fifth-Monarchy 
sentiments.  By  1671  the  Elder  was  George  Smith,  and  a 
meeting-house  had  arisen.  Next  year  a  licence  was  secured  for 
the  house  of  William  Fletcher  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras;  he 
and  George  Upton  were  licensed  as  teachers.  When  Matthew 
Caffin  met  Smith  in  jail,  his  doctrines  were  introduced  here; 
Thomas  Croucher  adopted  them,  Abraham  Mulliner  opposed. 
This  led  to  Mulliner  being  called  away  to  London  as  Elder  of 
White’s  Alley,  while  John  Court  and  James  Austen  became 
Elders  at  Chichester.  In  1696  the  church  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  for  help,  and  Ichabod  Chatfield  came  from  Ditchling, 
then  William  Smith.  After  Caffin’s  supporters  had  been  expelled 
the  Assembly,  they  formed  a  rival  group,  and  this  met  in  1721 
at  Chichester,  when  four  Elders  appear;  Richard  Drinkwater, 
Matthew  Randall,  John  Smith,  Matthew  Austen.  Randall  was 
soon  sent  to  Virginia,  while  Drinkwater  was  chosen  Messenger 
for  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  meeting-house  was  re-built  in  1728, 
and  five  years  later  the  two  Assemblies  united.  Chichester  sent 
representatives  very  regularly,  James  Sparshot,  James  Dearling, 
James  Austen,  John  Angel;  yet  only  in  1760  was  an  Elder 
chosen,  Isaac  or  Israel  Mott,  with  James  Sparshot  in  1767,  when 
Mott  went  to  Ditchling;  both  in  1773  petitioned  for  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws.  An  endowment  was  given  1768,  but  the 
palmy  days  were  over.  Attendance  ceased,  letters  of  1801  told 
of  only  forty  members,  and  in  1815  the  Eastgate  premises  were 
closed,  the  members  going  to  worship  with  the  Presbyterians. 
About  1849  the  building  was  re-opened,  but  only  one  member 
was  returned :  for  practical  purposes  the  place  is  not  Baptist. 
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{Continued  from  page  139). 

161.  1828.  Ap.  10. 

ROBERT  BURNSIDE. 

This  date  is  the  date  of  an  appended  certificate  by  “  Jas. 
Powell,  Printer  of  his  works,”  that  the  handwriting  above 
it  is  that  of  The  Rev.  Robert  Burnside,  A.M.  Thus  the 
Notes  themselves  are  much  earlier,  though  no  date  is  given. 
They  are  entitled  “  Remarks  on  the  different  opinions  prevalent 
in  Xtendom.  relating  to  the  Weekly  Sabbath.” 

[This  book  was  published  in  1825.  In  the  reviews,  it  was 
stated  that  Burnside  was  incompetent  to  have  written  it.  Clearly 
this  is  a  certificate  from  the  printer  that  this  copy  sent  him  was 
in  Burnside’s  hand.] 

162.  1828.  Ap.  23. 

From  ROBT.  HALL  (junr.)  to  REV.  MR.  PRICE  {at  London). 

A  personal  letter  regretting  inability  to  get  to  London. 
Refers  to  death  of  Mr.  Turner. 

163.  1828.  May.  26. 

From  E.  DANIEL  (Luton)  to  ISAAC  MANN  (Bermondsey). 

Booking  Mann  for  “  Sabbath  School  Sermons,”  and  asking 
M.  to  preach  the  sermon  he  preached  at  the  re-opening  of 
Salter’s  Hall  meeting  house !  Gives  times  of  coaches  for  London. 

[Salters’  Hall  meeting-house  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Salters’  Hall.  The  Salters  are  the  ninth  great  livery  company 
of  London.  After  the  great  fire  of  1666,  they  built  their  new 
Salters’  Hall  in  a  large  court  west  of  Swithin’s  Lane.  A 
generation  later,  within  that  court,  was  built  a  meeting-house, 
used  on  Sunday  by  a  Presbyterian  congregation  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  met  at  Buckingham  House.  Other  meetings  were  held 
there  also;  a  weekly  lecture  obtaining  much  fame.  In  1719  a 
conference  held  there  to  draw  up  an  advice  asked  by  Exeter 
Presbyterians,  led  to  a  rupture  between  Trinitarians  and  those 
who  declined  to  state  their  faith.  In  1732  the  Dissenting 
Deputies  were  organised  there,  to  protect  civil  liberties.  In 
1820  the  Salters’  Company  gave  notice  to  resume  the  meeting¬ 
house.  The  congregation  built  a  new  chapel  in  Oxford  Court 
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close  by,  and  unfortunately  the  name  Salters’  Hall  Meeting  was 
transferred  to  it.  The  congregation  soon  broke  up,  and  its  plate 
passed  to  the  custody  of  the  Salters  Company,  who  showed  it  in 
1932,  in  the  Hall  itself,  when  the  Dissenting  Deputies  were  enter¬ 
tained.  The  new  chapel  was  bought  for  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society,  which  soon  broke  up.  The  chapel  was  bought  again  by 
a  Baptist,  and  was  reopened  in  November,  1827,  by  several 
leading  Baptist  ministers.  Daniel  of  Luton  asks  in  this  letter  that 
Mann  will  preach  again  his  sermon  on  this  occasion.  A  church 
was  formed  in  1830,  but  the  heart  of  the  city  did  not  give  much 
scope,  and  in  1864/5  it  removed  to  Canonbury,  where  it  calls 
itself  “  Salters’  Hall.”  Mann  wrote  a  careful  article  on  these 
matters,  published  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  for  January,  1831.] 

164.  1828.  Nov.  7. 

From  CHRISTMAS  EVANS  (Cardiff)  to  J.  T.  ROWLAND 

(London). 

He  deplores  the  ravages  caused  by  Death  and  by  the  sinful 
proclivities  of  people  who  outwardly  profess  saintliness  and 
decorum.  He  mentions  the  names  of  D.  Roberts,  Pontypool,  and 
R.  Prichard. 

He  admits  that  circumstances — eye-trouble  and  dissension 
within  the  church — made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
in  his  previous  pastorate  at  Caerphilly,  but  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  membership  from  65  to  200. 

The  fall  (from  grace?)  of  Prichard  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
the  cause  in  Cardiff,  but  he  feels  confident  that  he  will  reap 
a  “  rich  harvest  ”  of  new  members  in  the  near  future.  He  finds, 
however,  that  his  meagre  salary  does  not  permit  him  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

He  expresses  his  appreciation  of  J.  P.  Davies,  who  excels 
as  a  (divine,  diviner)  "  diffiniwr,”  Evan  Jones,  of  Casbach,  and  a 
fellow  English  preacher  at  Cardiff,  named  Jones,  while  he  depre¬ 
cates  the  overweening  conceit  of  John  Jenkins  and  Hiley.  Regret¬ 
fully  he  admits  that  he  has  but  few  friends  amongst  his  fellow 
ministers,  in  whom  he  cannot  but  detect  a  spirit  of  self-impor¬ 
tance.  He  himself,  however,  remains  meek  and  humble  of  heart. 

He  would  like  a  hundred  copies  of  his  portrait,  if  they  could 
be  forwarded  free  of  charge ;  advises  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Rowland  to 
get  an  engagement  with  the  “  Revolution  Society,”  for  it  was  on 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year  that  they  sent 
him  £3. 

His  stay  at  Cardiff  and  Caerphilly  has  been  most  enjoyable, 
from  all  standpoints;  he  extols  the  devoted  attentions  of  Mary, 
and  hopes  that  the  bounty  of  the  Lord  be  similarly  extended  to 
his  friend  and  to  his  mother  and  aunt  in  Anglesea.  Ends 
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abruptly,  with  the  cryptic  observation — “  O  John  Owen,  the 
hypocritical  sycophant.” 

[The  above  summary  of  the  Welsh  original  is  by  Gwilym 
Davies,  B.A.,  of  the  Manuscripts  Department  of  the  National 
Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  where  this  whole  collection  is 
lodged. 

Christmas  Evans  had  left  North  Wales  for  Caerphilly  in 
1826,  and  had  just  left  that  for  Cardiff,  which  he  quitted  in  1832 
for  Carnarvon.  He  had  recently  married  his  old  housekeeper, 
Mary.  John  Philip  Davies,  once  of  Liverpool,  now  at  Tredegar, 
won  golden  opinions.  John  Jenkins  was  settled  at  Hengoed, 
where  he  had  published  a  Body  of  Divinity  and  had  begun  a 
commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  printed  with  his  own 
hands  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Maesycwmmer,  issuing  in  shilling 
parts.] 

165.  1828.  Nov.  11. 

From  JOSEPH  HUGHES  (Battersea)  to  I.  MANN. 

Transfer  of  Benjamin  Blackmore,  a  “  young  professor.” 

166.  1829.  Feb.  20. 

From  RICHARD  DAVIS  TO  I.  MANN. 

Informs  Mann  that  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  late  grocer  in  Black- 
friars,  has  left  £300  each  to  six  Baptist  ministers,  viz.,  Hughes 
(Battersea),  Harper  (Hedon?)  and  Davis  (Walworth),  Upton 
Senior,  Mann  (Maze  Pond),  Pritchard  (Keppel  St.). 

167.  1829.  Mar.  4. 

From  EUSTACE  CAREY  (Paternoster  Row)  to  I.  MANN 
(Bermondsey). 

Fixing  a  time  for  C.  to  visit  Mann. 

168.  1829.  Mar.  10. 

From  E.  DANIEL  (Luton)  to  I.  MANN. 

Ask  Mann  to  preach  at  Missionary  meetings  with  ”  Mr. 
Carey  ”  [Eustace]  on  Ap.  8.  Planning  a  possible  series  of 
meetings  covering  Leighton  and  Ampthill. 

169.  1829.  Mar.  18. 

From  E.  DANIEL  (Luton)  to  I.  MANN  (Bermondsey). 

Arranging  for  Mann  to  preach  at  Luton  on  Ap.  8.  ”  An 
evening  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Mr.  Carey  and  a  collection 
made.”  States  Carey  was  recently  at  St.  Albans. 
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170.  1829.  Nov.  18. 

From  J.  M.  PHILLIPPO  (Spanish  Town)  to  I.  MANN. 

P.  is  both  surprised  and  grateful  that  M.  has  entrusted  to 
him  his  confidence  in  disclosing  his  own  plans  for  the  Mission, 
which  he  will  answer  later.  Phillippo  has  just  returned  from  a 
health  tour  embracing  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newport, 
Providence  and  Boston,  and  has  met  Dr.  Sharp  (Boston),  whose 
father  was  pastor  at  Parsley,  and  Profs.  Wayland  and  Chase. 
Also  Capt.  Hague  (son  of  pastor  at  Scarborough)  and  Bro. 
Denham,  “  a  relative  of  mine.” 

[James  Mursell  Phillippo  was  a  former  Bradford  student. 
His  father  had  been  a  close  friend  of  William  Mursell  of 
Lymington,  who  named  his  son  James  Phillippo  Mursell.  The 
life-work  of  J.P.M.  lay  at  Leicester,  of  J.M.P.  in  Jamaica. 
Statesmanship  was  sadly  needed  in  the  B.M.S.  just  now,  but 
Mann’s  proposals  were  not  published.  Daniel  Sharp  was  born 
at  Huddersfield  in  1783,  his  father  being  a  carpenter  who  was 
an  Inghamite  preacher,  then  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Halifax.  Daniel  emigrated  in  1805,  was  trained  for  the  ministry 
at  Philadelphia  by  William  Staughton,  the  student  who  promised 
10/6  at  Kettering.  The  father  became  (a  nearly  unpaid)  pastor 
at  Parsley,  1807-1821 ;  the  son  was  pastor  at  Charles  Street, 
Boston,  1812-1853.  He  was  almost  at  once  a  leader,  and  had 
just  received  an  honorary  D.D.  from  Brown  University.  Hague 
was  of  Scarborough,  Mann  of  Bridlington.] 

171.  1830.  Apr.  19. 

From  J.  M.  PHILLIPPO  (Spanish  Town)  to  I.  MANN. 

Apologies  for  being  so  long  a  time  in  writing.  A  long 
devotional  letter.  Has  added  nearly  a  thousand  to  the  Church 
since  being  in  Jamaica — 145  since  the  last  Annual  Report.  “  At 
all  stations  the  prospects  are  such  as  to  awaken  our  gratitude  and 
animate  our  zeal.  In  every  direction  new  fields  for  cultivation 
are  rising  up  to  view.”  There  are  more  white  folk  at  the 
services,  including  a  number  of  Jews.  Congregations  about  400. 
States  new  missionaries  have  arrived — Cantlow,  Nichols  and 
Clarke.  Asks  help  for  his  schools. 

172.  1830.  Sep.  27. 

From  F.  GARDNER  (from  Luton)  to  1.  MANN. 

Arranging  for  Mann  to  come  to  Gardner’s  “  designation  ” 
at  Kettering.  The  exact  date  to  be  left  between  Dyer  and  Mann. 
“  Mr.  Gray  will  preach  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Society  at 
B.  on  the  night  preceding.” 
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[Francis  Gardner  of  Burton  Latimer  was  designated  for 
Jamaica,  and  laboured  at  Kingston  till  1838.  These  letters  show, 
what  histories  nearly  ignore,  that  Jamaica  was  not  only  the 
scene  of  slavery  trouble,  but  was  the  scene  of  much  sound 
missionary  work.  Even  in  1830  the  foundation  of  Calabar 
College  was  seen  to  be  necessary,  as  letter  174  shows.] 

173.  1830.  Sep.  27. 

From  DANIEL  SHARP  (Boston)  to  I.  MANN. 

S.  has  been  ill  for  many  months.  “  Yesterday  for  the  first 
time  I  preached  twice.”  Is  leaving  for  “  my  residence  in  the 
country.”  Sends  some  of  his  sermons  which  he  asks  M.  “  to 
read  with  attention.” 

174.  1830.  Oct.  20. 

From  J.  M.  PHILLIPPO  (Spanish  Town),  H.  C.  TAYLOR 
(Old  Harbour  Vere),  JOHN  CLARKE  (Port  Royal  and 
Kingston),  JOSEPH  BURTON  (Kingston),  to — no  name 
given  (but  plainly  B.M.S.  in  England). 

Communicates  the  views  of  a  meeting  “  held  at  Old  Harbour, 
Jamaica  ”  in  the  beginning  of  Sept.  1830  for  prayer  and  con¬ 
versation  respecting  the  best  means  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel.  It  urges  the  need  and  the  fitness  of  native  evangelisa¬ 
tion.  It  stresses  the  advantages  of  being  a  native  evangelist  and 
points  out  that  in  other  fields  it  is  being  encouraged.  In  Jamaica 
the  missionaries  are  gaining  many  native  workers,  but  there  are 
still  elements  of  superstition.  “  If  before  commencing  their 
public  work  they  could  be  placed  with  a  minister  a  year  or  two  to 
obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  to  proclaim  it 
to  others,  we  feel  convinced  that  under  the  Holy  Spirit  such  an 
arrangement  would  secure  the  Church  the  most  beneficial  results. 
It  would  more  effectually  stem  the  flow  of  superstitious  error.” 
States  that  missionaries  receive  from  £150  to  £250  per  annum. 
“  Each  young  man,”  “  while  going  through  a  course  of  preparatory 
learning,  might  be  supported  with  £30  a  year,”  and  in  the 
ministry  would  need  less  than  one  third  of  what  is  necessary  to 
pay  a  missionary.  “  The  wants  of  Jamaica  alone  never  can  be 
adequately  supplied  by  instructors  from  England.”  “  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  conviction  of  duty  we  are  unitedly  attempting 
the  commencement  of  an  institution,  which,  though  small  in  its 
use,  will  we  are  assured,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  soon  show  itself 
to  be  of  increasing  importance,  and  will  soon  be  the  means  of 
diffusing  widely  and  abundantly  the  great  blessings  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  The  dispensations  of  Providence  and  the  operations 
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of  grace,  are  eminently  combining  to  call  into  existence  such  an 
institution,  now.  The  day  is  fast  hastening  .  .  .  when  prejudices 
on  account  of  colour  must  cease  to  exist  .  .  .  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  day  has  arrived  ...  in  which,  in  some  instances, 
learning  and  religion  are  blending  their  influences,  and  preparing 
those  who  are  taught,  as  may  be  after  the  appointments  of  God, 
either  for  being  honourable  in  the  world,  or  useful  in  the  Church. 
We  desire  to  improve  all  facilities,  and  make  use  of  all  means 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundary  of  Zion.”  They  therefore 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  ”  all  friends  of  the  Redeemer.” 

175.  1830.  Nov.  11. 

From  E.  DANIEL  (Colombo)  to  I.  MANN. 

“  I  address  myself  to  you  because  I  do  not  know  any 
person  in  London  who  has  greater  ability  or  readiness  to  serve 
me  than  yourself.”  D.  has  started  three  Sabbath  schools — one 
in  each  of  his  places  of  worship — for  Singalese,  Portuguese  and 
English  children  respectively,  about  100  children  in  all.  He  asks, 
therefore,  for  BOOKS,  especially  Spelling  books.  Bap.  Cate¬ 
chisms,  Hymns,  and  Doddridge’s  Principles  of  Religion.  He 
states  that  they  arrived  at  Colombo  on  Aug.  16  with  a  good 
welcome.  "  Everything  was  in  sad  disorder  and  going  to  decay.” 
He  is  learning  the  language.  Preaches  in  the  Singalese  Church 
through  an  interpreter.  Has  baptised  seventeen  soldiers. 

[Ebenezer  Daniel,  who  had  begun  at  Brixham,  and  had  done 
fine  work  at  Luton  since  1812,  felt  the  death  of  Chater  to  be  his 
call  to  Ceylon.  Within  fourteen  years  he  established  many 
Sunday  Schools,  a  few  new  churches,  and  a  printing-press,  for 
which  he  wrote  many  tracts.] 

176.  1830.  Nov.  26. 

From  WM.  SHENSTON  (Commercial  Rd.)  to - (unstated). 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  S.  gives  a  copy  bf  a  memorandum  he 
published  thirty  years  previously.  It  concerns  the  history  of 
Little  Alie  St.  Church,  Goodman’s  Fields.  S.  describes  in  detail 
the  “  call  ”  of  Mr.  Jas.  Fall,  a  member  of  Dr.  Gill’s  Church.  He 
was  invited  by  a  majority  of  6  (67-61)  in  Dec.  1753 — "  but  the 
persons  in  the  minority  being  the  most  opulent,  and  one  of  them 
having  the  deeds  in  his  possession,  and  declaring  that  Mr.  Fall 
should  never  more  enter  that  pulpit.”  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
there  was  a  slight  majority  against  Fall.  After  this  there  was  a 
“  split  ”  and  the  new  party  held  their  first  meeting  in  the 
Academy  at  Prescot  St.  on  Jan.  20,  1754.  Then  follows  the 
refusal  by  the  senior  church  to  ”  dismiss  ”  Fall,  and  the  subsequent 
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refusal  of  “  the  Board  ”  to  have  anything  to  do  with  F.’s  ordina¬ 
tion,  saying  that  the  new  church  must  get  their  dismission  from 
the  church  from  whence  they  came  out,  and  “  by  this  stupid 
formality  .  .  .  were  more  than  forty  years  debarred  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  whole  denomination.”  S.  refers  to  it  as 
“  priestly  domination.”  On  Mar.  28,  1754,  Fall  was  received  as 
“  out  from  the  world  ”  and  ordained,  at  which  service  were  Fall, 
Senr.  (pastor — Watford)  and  Amos  Harrison.  It  was  conducted 
at  “  Rev.  Bentley’s  meeting-house.  Crispin  St.,  Spitalfields.” 
Fall  died  in  1756,  and  the  Rev.  Potts  (Crispin  St.)  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  There  were  then  135  members.  In  1757  Mr, 
Wm.  Dowars  (Mangotsfield)  became  pastor.  He  died  in  1795, 
222  being  added  in  his  ministry,  A  deacon,  Mr,  Curtis  Flimny 
supplied  the  pulpit,  but  in  Mar,  1797,  with  only  four  congregation, 
they  closed  the  Church.  In  Apr.  1797  it  was  re-opened,  and  the 
“  present  pastor  ”  was  soon  ordained — ministers  present  being 
Revs.  Hornblow  (Braintree),  Button,  Upton,  Freeman  (Wool¬ 
wich),  Hutchings  (Woolwich),  Groser  (Watford)  and  Oates. 
After  thirty- four  years  it  has  received  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  members,  and  the  present  membership  is  300. 

[William  Shenston  was  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  as  it 
is  now  extinct,  the  building  under  a  new  lessee  being  a  synagogue, 
this  account  is  of  considerable  value  and  interest.  In  1823 
Ivimey  had  published  his  third  volume,  when  he  stated  that  the 
preaching  of  Dowars  reduced  the  congregation  almost  to 
nothing.  Shenston  here  says  that  in  thirty-eight  years  he  added 
222  members.] 

177.  1830.  Dec.  3. 

(a)  From  JOHN  MACK  to  MRS.  MILLARD  (Bishopsgate 
St.) 

States  that  he  has  been  to  Gloucester  and  seen  Hall.  Mack 
is  unwell  and  “  Miss  Beddome  .  .  .  who  sits  by  me  .  .  .  will  tell 
you  particulars.” 

(b)  From  MISS  JANE  BEDDOME  to  MRS.  MILLARD. 

Mack  contracted  a  cough  while  in  Gloucester,  A  personal 
letter. 

178.  1831.  Mar.  7. 

From  JOHN  RIPPON  (New  Kent  Road)  to  (“My  dear 
madam  ”). 

Re  sending  parcels  of  books,  explaining  prices,  etc. 
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179.  1831.  Apr.  15. 

From  J.  M.  PHILLIPPO  (Spanish  Town)  to  I.  MANN. 

P.  states  that  he  has  “  proposed  to  the  Committee  a  return 
to  Europe  ” — apparently  through  ill-health.  He  states  very 
strongly  that  Jamaica  “  is  my  Home,”  and  “  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  live  and  die  in  the  work  of  a  missionary.”  Therefore 
“  If  I  return  home  it  will  only  be  to  gather  strength.”  He  states 
that  “  Mr.  Angas  is  here,  and  regarding  him  as  the  Committee 
embodied  I  shall  not  be  backward  to  follow  his  advice.”  Burton 
has  returned  on  a  visit  to  England.  P.  has  been  to  the  Asscn. 
at  Falmouth.  He  has  withdrawn  Spanish  Town  from  the  Asscn. 
“  from  a  sense  of  duly,”  and  thinks  his  reasons  (not  stated) 
sufficient  for  the  Committee  to  justify  his  decision.  Speaks  of 
“  my  beloved  friend  and  tutor  Dr.  Steadman.”  “  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  still  keep  a  keen  eye  upon  the  Seminary,” 
the  benefit  of  which  “  I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  would  be 
incalculable.”  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitching’s  name  is  still  cherished 
here  with  much  affection.” 

[William  Henry  Angas  was  of  a  family  well  known  in  the 
Northern  Association,  whence  Isaac  Mann  had  come.  Born  at 
Newcastle,  trained  to  the  sea,  captured  by  the  French,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  a  boat  of  his  father’s,  trading  to  the  West 
Indies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  baptized  by  Rippon; 
after  study  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
devoted  himself  to  work  among  sailors.  Meeting  Ward  of 
Serampore,  he  strove  to  interest  the  Mennonites  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  in  the  Indian  mission.  Ryland  commissioned  him 
for  the  B.M.S.,  and  he  worked  in  the  channel  ports,  and 
Switzerland.  As  new  Baptist  churches  were  rising  in  northern 
France,  he  brought  Tauchnitz  to  evangelize  there.  Then  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  met  Philippo  and  Joseph  Burton,  from 
Bradford  Academy,  with  John  Clarke  and  James  Mann  from 
Berwick,  exciting  such  interest  that  presently  John  Clarke  of 
Berwick  went  out.  Angas  died  at  Tynemouth  in  1832.] 

180.  1831.  May  28. 

From  JOHN  D.  ELLIS  (Bishopgate  St.)  to  1.  MANN. 

He  has  seen  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Price  re  his  ”  designation  ” 
for  missionary  service  [in  India]  on  Wednesday,  June  8.  Those 
to  take  part  are  Dyer,  Mann,  Steane,  Ivimey  and  Cox. 

181.  1831.  Jun.  11. 

From  J.  HANDS  to  1.  MANN. 

Written  on  board  ship  eleven  miles  off  Gravesend  en  route 
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for  India.  H.  first  went  out  to  India  in  1809,  and  was  stationed 
at  Bellary  whence  he  returns. 

[John  Hands  was  son  of  Charles  Hands  of  Roade.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Madras,  to  work  for  the  L.M.S.,  when  at  Rangoon 
he  met  Felix  Carey  and  John  Chater.] 

182.  1831.  Jun.  23. 

(This  date  is  the  date  of  the  P.S. — given  below.) 

From  JAMES  DYER  to  WM.  STEADMAN  (Westbury  Leigh). 

D.  regrets  through  ill-health  his  inability  to  go  to  Leigh. 
Speaks  well  of  Ryland  and  adds  “  though  as  to  his  engagements 
in  a  certain  province  I  cannot  but  enter  my  protest.”  Asks 
Steadman  to  visit  him  and  “  my  poor  villagers  at  Luton.” 
The  P.S.,  signed  by  W.  S.  (Steadman,  by  the  handwriting)  says  : 
The  father  of  the  Sec.  It  was  written  to  me  when  I  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  house  at  Westbury  Leigh  about  4 
months  before  his  death.” 

[The  letter  itself  was  written  in  1797 ;  the  new  meeting¬ 
house  was  opened  on  19  April.  Dyer  was  then  pastor  at  Devizes, 
Steadman  was  about  to  leave  Broughton  for  Devonport.  The 
pastor  of  Westbury  Leigh  was  Robert  Marshman,  who  lived  at 
Trowbridge.  The  Ryland  was  not  the  father,  who  had  died  in 
1792,  but  John,  aged  44,  the  new  head  at  Bristol.  Precisely 
what  his  objectionable  “  province  ”  was,  is  uncertain;  the  church 
at  Westbury  disapproved  of  learning  and  of  missions,  and  had 
not  yet  been  shaken  by  Joshua  Marshman  becoming  a  teacher, 
and  then  a  missionary.  Apparently  James  Dyer  had  members  at 
Littleton  Panel,  a  few  miles  out  from  Devizes,  though  no  church 
was  formed  there  till  1848.] 

183.  1831.  Aug.  4. 

From  JOHN  CLARKE  (Kingston)  to  I.  MANN. 

Letter  sent  by  Phillippo.  Speaks  of  the  early  death  of 
Griffiths  “  after  having  been  permitted  to  speak  in  this  land 
twice  for  God  in  public.”  Mr.  Shoveller  will  now  assist,  a 
“  missionary  of  the  right  spirit.”  “  Could  Mr.  Raison(  ?)  be 
prevailed  on  to  act  in  the  same  manner  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  unpleasant  feeling.”  The  death  roll  has  been  heavy :  Mr. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Cantlow  and  her  son.  Burton’s  daughter  and 
Bayliss’s  two  sons.  Coultart,  Burchell,  Flood  and  Cantlow  are 
in  England.  Phillips  and  Kingdon  are  just  sailing  for  England. 
Asks  for  help.  Is  grieved  at  slavery  in  Jamaica. 
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184.  1831.  Sep.  12. 

From  “  R.  M.  BEVERLEY  ”  to  I.  MANN. 

Because  of  Mann’s  interest  in  his  publication  the  bishop 
informs  him  that  he  is  to  “  publish  a  2nd  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  in  Dec.  next ;  the  clergy  and  their  party  have 
endeavoured  by  violence  to  silence  me,  but  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  mistaken,  for  by  God’s  help  I  intend  to  go  on.” 

185.  1831.  Nov.  10. 

From  J.  M.  PHILLIPPO  (Chipping  Norton)  to  I.  MANN. 

Asks  advice  as  to  publishing  “  my  appeal  on  behalf  on  New 
Schoolroom  ...  in  the  Magazine.”  States  that  he  is  better 
in  health. 

[Phillippo  did  publish  the  appeal  in  the  December  issue. 
That  same  issue  still  gave  Mann’s  name  as  pastor  at  Maze 
Pond;  but  Mann  was  dead.  This  letter  is  the  latest  in  his 
collection;  those  which  follow  are  of  various  dates.] 


186.  “Oct.  4.”  [1819.] 

From  DE  GODDEN  to  KITCHING  (Kingston). 

G.  is  unwell.  Mrs.  G.  has  a  baby  son — “  Phillip  Saffery 
Godden.”  Coultart  is  in  England  but  soon  sails  back. 

187.  [1819?] 

An  unsigned  note  to  “  Chas.  Evans,  a  Baptist  Missionary 
destined  for  Sumatra,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Ryland  is 
sending  him  some  books.  (Compare  letter  140.) 

188.  “Mar.  11.”  [1801.] 

“  EXTRACT  FROM  MRS.  MARSHMAN’S  LETTER, 

SERAM  PORE.” 

(Marked  in  another  handwriting,  “  Interesting,  but  not  to 
be  made  public.”)  ' 

Describes  in  detail  dining  with  the  Governor  of  Serampur — 
the  table,  food,  etc. — but  particularly  regrets  that  the  Governor, 
an  excellent  man  of  seventy-two  years,  is  not  a  Christian. 

A  NOTE  below,  in  another  handwriting,  explains  the  fact 
of  Miss  Thomas’s  having  “  no  little  finger  on  her  left  hand,  and 
only  the  stump  of  a  little  finger  on  her  right  hand.”  Some  time 
before  Miss  T’s  birth  her  mother  buried  a  little  boy,  after  which 
the  father  dreamt  he  found  him  alive  in  the  grave,  and  in  trying 
to  pull  him  out  the  boy’s  left  little  finger  and  half  his  right  came 
off  in  his  hand,  the  boy  falling  back  into  the  grave.  He  told 
this  dream  to  Mrs.  T.,  not  thinking  (although  a  medical  man!) 
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of  the  consequences,  “  but  when  his  daughter  was  born  he  saw 
his  error.” 

[Colonel  Bie,  the  Danish  Governor  of  Serampore,  was 
nearly  seventy  in  1799,  w’hen  he  offered  protection  to  the 
missionaries.  This  dinner  was  probably  to  commemorate  the 
publication  of  the  Bengali  New  Testament,  whose  last  sheet  was 
printed  on  7  February  1801.  On  8  May,  English  troops  took 
possession  of  the  Danish  settlement.] 

189. 

A  letter  IN  BENGALI  by  KRISHNU  PRESAD.  Sent  by  Ward 
to  Fuller  care  of  Mr.  Burls,  56,  Lothbury,  London. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


Shintoism,  by  A.  C.  Underwood,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Epworth  Press, 

2s.  6d.  net.) 

SHINTOISM.  Those  engaged  in  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Religion,  and  others,  will  welcome  the  series  on  “  Great 
Religions  of  the  East  ”  now  being  issued  by  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Eric  S.  Water- 
house.  The  series  is  opportune,  for  time  and  space  are  rapidly 
being  eliminated  in  international  affairs,  and  knowledge  of  the 
beliefs  and  philosophies  of  other  nations  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  prevention  of  political  misunderstanding.  Volumes  on 
Hinduism,  Confucianism  and  Zoroastrianism  have  preceded  this 
work  on  Shintoism.  Shinto  is  a  faith  indigenous  to  Japan  and 
was  the  only  religion  of  the  country  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  Nature-worship,  the 
worship  of  deities  and  spirits  which  are  supposed  to  exist 
everywhere.  The  name  given  to  these  deities  and  spirits  is 
Kami  and  as  a  convenient  summary  definition  of  the  term.  Dr. 
Underwood  quotes  G.  W.  Knox,  “  All  that  is  wonderful  is  God, 
and  the  divine  embraces  in  its  category  all  that  impresses  the 
untrained  imagination  and  excites  it  to  reverence  or  fear.”  Many 
regard  Shinto  as  a  lifeless  relic  of  the  past,  which  has  no  living 
power  to  compete  with  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  but  Dr. 
Underwood  suggests  that  such  judgments  “  appear  to  be  a  little 
too  peremptory,  not  to  say  superficial,”  and  that  the  wise  prophet 
will  hesitate  before  he  predicts  the  early  disappearance  of  either 
State  or  Sectarian  Shinto. 

Dr.  Underwood’s  years  in  the  East  have  enabled  him  to 
give  us  a  singularly  interesting  and  balanced  study. 


From  an  Old  Box: 

Some  Stepney  College  Papers. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  the  Strong  Room  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
House,  there  came  to  light  an  old  wooden  box  with 
“  Stepney  College  ”  painted  upon  it.  It  was  thick  with  the  dust 
of  years  and  proved  to  contain  a  number  of  old  account  books, 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  Mile  End  Church  which  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  College,  and  a  number  of  letters  and 
papers.  Most  of  them  date  from  the  years  1840  to  1845,  during 
which  period  Joseph  Angus  was  Secretary  of  Stepney  College  as 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  but  there 
are,  in  addition,  the  sessional  examination  papers,  both  questions 
and  answers,  for  the  year  1868,  by  which  time  the  College  was 
established  at  Holford  House  in  Regent’s  Park  with  Joseph 
Angus  as  its  President.  The  find  is  of  no  spectacular  value,  even 
to  the  denominational  historian.  The  Centenary  Record  of  the 
College,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gould  in  1910,  requires  no  amendment, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  he  saw  the  contents  of  this  box.  A 
number  of  things  among  these  papers  seem,  however,  worthy  of 
notice. 

Dr.  Murch  was  the  President  of  Stepney  College  from 
1827  to  1843,  and  William  Brodie  Gurney,  the  Treasurer  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  period.  A  number  of  letters  to  and 
from  the  latter  are  in  this  collection,  and  since  from  1835  he 
held  also  the  office  of  B.M.S.  Treasurer,  and  Joseph  Angus 
became  his  son-in-law,  the  close  links  between  the  College  and 
the  Missionary  Society  are  easily  understood.  Edward  Steane 
was  Secretary  of  Stepney  till  1838  and  his  letter  of  resignation 
is  to  be  found  here.  Angus  succeeded  him,  and  had  the 
assistance  first  of  George  Deane  and  then  of  Samuel  Brawn  of 
Loughton.  Their  letters  of  resignation,  also,  are  here  preserved. 
These  were  years  of  change  and  development.  There  had  been 
extensive  alterations  and  enlargements  of  the  College  in  1829, 
and  seven  years  later  adjacent  property  was  secured,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  income.  In  1838  there 
was  a  demand  for  additional  accommodation,  and  among  these 
papers  is  a  memorial  signed  by  seventeen  alumni  promising  help 
in  the  securing  of  the  money.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  fcng’s 
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Head  Tavern,  J.  P.  Briscoe,  the  first  student  of  the  College, 
had  presided,  and  the  signatories  to  the  resolutions  included 
Samuel  Green  (first  of  three  generations  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution),  Charles  Stovel  and  C.  M.  Birrell, 
(later  Presidents  of  the  Baptist  Union),  Francis  Tucker  and 
Joseph  Angus.  The  extension  was  satisfactorily  carried  through 
and  paid  for,  and  a  year  or  so  later  the  College  became  affiliated 
with  the  newly  constituted  University  of  London.  James 
Martineau  was  written  to  regarding  the  Royal  Warrant  which 
had  been  granted  to  Manchester  College,  and  his  courteous  reply, 
preserved  among  these  papers,  concludes  : — 

“  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  have  been 
equally  successful  in  the  application  which  you  propose  to 
make :  and  cannot  but  hope  that  we.  Dissenters,  may  avail 
ourselves  of  the  improved  advantages  we  enjoy,  to  advance 
the  state  of  learning  amongst  us,  as  well  as  to  acquire  a 
better  civil  or  professional  position.” 

These  years  of  growth  and  promise  were,  however,  followed 
by  increasing  financial  difficulties.  There  was  suspicion  in  some 
quarters  of  the  new  educational  facilities  (other  generations  have 
had  this  tale  repeated),  and  then  in  1843  ill-health  compelled  Dr. 
Murch  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies, 
who  was  called  from  Montreal,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  college  partly  supported  by  the  B.M.S.  The  old  box 
contains  a  letter  from  Thomas  Crisp  of  Bristol  College 
suggesting  Davies  for  the  position,  a  letter  from  the  Montreal 
Committee  urging  how  indispensable  he  is  to  the  denomination  in 
Canada,  and  two  letters  from  Dr.  Davies  himself,  the  first  raising 
objections  and  the  second  accepting  the  post. 

“  I  see  from  the  Report,”  he  writes  in  July,  1843,  “  that 
the  Theological  Tutor  reads  Lectures  of  his  own  writing 
in  Systematic  Theology.  Now  for  this  department  of 
labour  I  possess  no  fitness.  While  a  student  I  never  admired 
the  plan,  and  as  a  Tutor  I  cannot  follow  it.  I  feel  a  most 
decided  preference  for  the  method  of  teaching  Theology  by 
means  of  diligent  examinations  in  some  standard  work  as 
a  text-book,  and  by  exegetical  exercises  in  reading  the  Bible 
in  the  original  tongues.  To  teach  divinity  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  requires  such  a  turn  of  mind  as  I  am  fully  conscious 
I  do  not  possess.” 

His  second  main  hesitation  came  from  the  presence  of  his 
friend,  F.  W.  Gotch,  on  the  staff.  Gotch  was  his  senior  and  he 
shrank  “  from  assuming  superiority  ”  over  him.  The  reply  of 
the  Committee  to  this  letter  must  have  been  satisfactory,  for 
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in  the  following  month  Dr.  Davies  wrote  agreeing  to  return 
to  England,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  was  in  residence  at 
Stepney.  F.  W.  Gotch  remained  Tutor  in  Philosophy  and 
Natural  Science  till  1845  when  he  went  back  to  his  old  college 
at  Bristol.  The  box  holds  a  number  of  his  letters,  including  one, 
written  before  his  appointment  in  1841,  giving  details  of  his 
varied  successes  at  Dublin  University,  one  from  1844  suggesting 
an  increase  in  salary,  and  one  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutor  at  Bristol. 

The  students  of  that  distant  day  were,  in  their  own  fashion, 
as  bold  and  revolutionary  as  their  successors.  These  papers 
include  three  letters  sent  by  them  to  the  College  Committee. 
The  first,  dated  February  22nd,  1842,  and  signed  by  J.  A.  Baynes, 
appeals  for  an  extension  of  the  college  course  from  four  to 
five  years. 

“  Important  as  this  measure  must  at  all  times  be 
considered,”  say  the  students,  “  the  present  seems  especially 
the  period  for  its  adoption,  when  it  is  so  loudly  called  for 
both  by  the  position  of  the  College  in  reference  to  the 
London  University,  and  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Christian  world.  Never,  we  submit,  has  there  been  a  time 
when  high  attainments  and  sound  learning  were  more 
essential  to  those  occupying  the  station  of  Christian 
ministers.  Never  was  this  necessity  more  clearly  evident 
or  more  deeply  felt.  And,  although  it  may  be  objected, 
when  this  is  urged,  that  the  Church  and  the  Denomination 
are  in  want  of  men,  we  cannot  but  think  that  these  wants 
are  not  so  urgent  as  to  demand  the  premature  service  of 
those  who,  after  a  short  delay,  might  be  more  fitted  for 
labour  and  usefulness.  The  year  spent  at  College  would  be 
more  valuable  to  the  student,  than  the  year  spent  in  pastoral 
service  would  be  to  the  Church. 

“  In  asking  then  for  five  instead  of  four  years,  we  do 
so  from  the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  term  does  not 
afford  sufficient  time  for  the  preparatory  study  that  is 
necessary.  The  last  year  of  a  Student’s  course  is  invariably 
and  necessarily  broken  up  by  his  repeated  engagements 
previous  to  settling :  so  that  the  term,  though  at  present 
nominally  four  years,  is  in  reality  but  little  more  than  three. 
In  asking  for  five  we  wish  to  secure  four  unbroken.” 

The  last  paragraph  reads  strangely  in  a  day  when  men  sometimes 
have  to  wait  many  months  after  their  course  is  over  before  they 
have  a  chance  of  settling. 

The  second  memorial,  sent  a  year  later,  has  reference  to  the 
College  Library,  and  has  been  echoed  by  other  groups  of  students. 
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“  Owing  to  many  recent  additions  the  order  of  the 
books  has  necessarily  been  much  interfered  w’ith,  so  that  the 
Library  needs  an  entire  rearrangement.  Farther,  that 
whilst  there  are  several  duplicates  and  many  books  of  little 
value,  others  that  we  daily  need  are  wanting.  We  allude 
particularly  to  works  on  natural  philosophy.” 

Thomas  Wheeler  and  Robert  Marten  sign  this  letter.  In 
1845  the  Committee  was  approached  on  so  grave  a  matter  that 
fifteen  of  the  students  put  their  names  to  the  document.  It 
concerned  the  College  heating  apparatus — the  bugbear  of  many 
authorities. 

“  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  extensive  alterations 
made  in  the  Summer  have  entirely  failed  to  answer  the  end 
for  which  they  were  designed.  The  average  height  of  the 
thermometer  during  the  cold  weather  of  this  winter  has  not 
exceeded  49  even  when  all  means  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air.  Whenever,  by  the  use 
of  extraordinary  means,  the  temperature  has  been  raised 
above  50  the  smell  caused  by  the  pipes  has  been  so  offensive 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  use  the  studies.” 

Among  the  signatures  to  this  letter  is  that  of  Alexander 
McLaren. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  these  papers  consists  of  the 
applications  for  entry  to  the  College,  bundles  of  letters  from 
men  themselves  and  from  their  referees.  Here  are  to  be  found 
the  youthful  statements  of  those  who  afterwards  attained 
influential  positions :  for  example,  J.  H.  Millard,  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Union  from  1863  to  1877,  his  successor  S.  Harris 
Booth  (recently  not  quite  fairly  saddled  with  responsibility  for 
the  Down-Grade  controversy).  Dr.  William  Pulsford,  Alexander 
McLaren,  J.  P.  Carey,  George  Short  and  others. 

Alexander  McLaren  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  David  McLaren 
who  writes  of  his  gratitude  to  God  for  his  son’s  desire  to  enter 
the  ministry.  There  are  recommendations  from  James  Paterson 
of  Hope  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  and  Joseph  Rothery  of  Hoxton. 
Alexander  himself  writes  a  clear  statement  under  five  heads  of 
his  reasons  for  believing  himself  a  Christian,  and  continues  (this 
is  dated  June,  1842,  and  he  is  only  16^) : — 

“  From  about  the  beginning  of  1839  I  had  serious 
thoughts  as  to  my  soul.  These  were  occasioned  by  hearing 
a  sermon  preached  on  a  New  Year’s  Day  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  They  were  afterwards  deepened  by  reading  part 
of  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Sottl. 
This  book  much  affected  me.  For  some  time  I  was  very 
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unhappy,  but  I  did  not  disclose  my  feelings,  and  by  degrees 
my  anxiety  wore  off.  I  had  relapsed  into  my  old  state  when 
I  again  took  up  Doddridge  instead  of  another  book.  I 
began  to  read,  my  attention  was  fixed,  and  all  my  former 
impressions  returned.  They  were  once  more  nearly  stifled, 
when  my  Mother  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to  hear 
a  sermon  at  a  protracted  meeting.  I  unwillingly  went,  the 
preacher  chose  for  his  subject  the  conversion  of  the 
Philippian  Jailor.  I  sat  inattentive  until  he  quoted  the 
passage  in  1  John  v.  10 :  ‘  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath 
made  him  a  liar  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  gave  of  his  son.’  This  arrested  my  attention  and  sent 
the  arrow  home  to  my  heart.  I  saw  all  the  guilt  of  making 
God  a  liar.  I  trembled  when  I  thought  of  it.  I  heard  not 
another  word  from  the  preacher,  they  fell  dead  on  my  ears. 
I  returned  home,  and  that  night,  blessed  be  God,  I  found 
peace  in  believing.  These  events,  ever  to  be  remembered  bv 
me  with  devout  thankfulness,  occurred  on  the  10th  May, 
1840,  and,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  I  was  baptised  and 
received  into  the  church  in  Glasgow,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Patterson.” 

Also  of  interest  in  this  centenary  year  of  his  grandfather 
is  the  application  for  entry  into  Stepney  of  Jonathan  Pearce 
Carey.  He  writes  from  Mill  Hill  School  in  1845,  then  a  lad  of 
nearly  eighteen.  F.  W.  Gotch,  minister  at  Boxmoor  before  he 
became  a  tutor  at  the  College,  had  clearly  been  the  decisive 
influence  on  his  development,  but  it  is  Gotch’s  successor  there, 
Benjamin  Pratten,  the  Hebraist,  who  commends  the  young  man, 
as  well  as  H.  J.  Crump,  the  Mill  Hill  chaplain.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  nowhere  in  this  bundle  of  papers  is  there  a  reference 
to  William  Carey,  nor  to  any  idea  of  missionary  service. 

“  I  am  at  present  reading  in  Classics,”  Jonathan  writes, 
“  the  Clio  of  Herodotus,  and  Livy  with  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal ;  in  Mathematics  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  Bland’s 
Equations  and  Hall’s  Trigonometry.  French  and  German 
too  I  have  read  a  little,  being  just  able  to  translate  some  of 
Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  I  wish  to  become  a  thorough 
Classic.  Though  I  would  pursue  with  becoming  diligence 
the  study  of  Mathematics,  I  cannot  claim  a  predilection  for 
them.” 

It  was  not  till  1839  that  a  written  examination  had  been  held 
for  applicants  for  entry  to  the  College.  A  number  of  papers 
in  this  box  relate  to  the  tests  for  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  and 
1846.  Candidates  were  asked  for  the  outline  of  a  sermon  on  a 
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prescribed  text,  and  were  questioned  on  Robert  Hall’s  pamphlet 
on  Modern  Infidelity,  and  later  on  Leslie’s  Short  and  Easy 
Method.  There  were  two  questions  on  doctrine  (both  dealing 
with  justification  by  faith),  two  on  scripture  history,  and  a 
number  of  general  ones,  including  the  request : — 

“  State  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  which  of  them  have  satellites.” 

In  1846  applicants  were  asked  to  submit  an  essay  on  “  The 
Importance  of  an  Educated  Ministry,”  and  among  the  attempts 
that  survived  is  one  by  George  Short,  destined  nearly  half  a 
century  later  to  be  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

From  this  early  period  there  also  come  letters  from  J.  P. 
Mursell  of  Leicester,  from  C.  M.  Birrell,  of  Liverpool,  from 
Charles  Stovel,  from  Samuel  Tomkins  (for  many  years  a  tutor 
at  Stepney),  and  from  Thomas  Binney. 

The  sessional  examination  papers  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  in  origin.  There  had  been  many  changes  in  the 
College.  Benjamin  Davies’  Presidency  had  been  brief,  and  after 
a  year  or  so  of  uncertainty  Joseph  Angus  had  been  secured,  his 
scholarship  and  administrative  ability  raising  the  College  to  a 
position  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  life  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  Premises  had  been  secured  in  Regent’s  Park,  and 
Benjamin  Davies  had  been  called  back  again  from  Canada,  to 
which  he  had  returned,  to  be  Tutor  in  Classical  and  Oriental 
Literature,  a  position  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  and  in 
which  he  made  great  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  College. 
John  Bridge  was  also  on  the  staff  at  the  time.  A  list  of  the 
papers  set  in  1868  is  of  interest:  Bible  Handbook  (Senior  and 
Junior),  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Systematic  Theology  (Senior  and 
Junior),  Logic,  New  Testament  Greek,  German,  Latin  (Matricu¬ 
lation  and  B.A.),  Greek  (Elementary,  Matriculation  and  B.A.), 
and  special  papers  on  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood,  and  a  part 
of  the  Apocalypse.  During  the  preceding  years  Regent’s  Park 
students  had  won  notable  successes  in  London  University.  A 
number  of  the  questions  are  of  interest  as  having  been  set  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  : — 

What  do  you  gather  to  be  the  inspired  rule  as  to 
women  speaking  in  the  Church — what  as  to  Church 
discipline — what  as  to  dress  and  personal  habits  in  relation 
especially  to  sex?”  (Senior  Greek  Testament.) 

"  On  what  grounds  might  a  revision  of  the  English 
authorised  version  be  recommended?”  (Junior  Bible 
Handbook.) 

"  Shew  (and  if  you  can  illustrate  by  example)  that 
verbal  criticism  is  an  essential  help  to  the  understanding  of 
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Scripture;  and  give  rules  for  deciding  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Scripture  in  any  particular  case.”  (Senior 
Bible  Handbook.) 

"  Is  depravity  total  ?  Explain  and  answer  this 
question  !  ”  (Junior  Systematic  Theology.) 

“  What  would  a  candid  and  intelligent  reader  naturally 
gather  from  the  Bible  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  i.  ii. 
iii?”  (Senior  Systematic  Theology.) 

How  many  students  of  to-day  would  care  to  be  asked  to 
“  give  an  intelligible  English  meaning  to  the  statement  in  2 
Kings  vi.  25  : — ‘  The  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves’  dung 
was  sold  for  five  silver  shekels,’  ”  unless  it  came  as  part  of  a 
prescribed  text? 

Among  those  whose  answers  to  these  questions  have  been 
preserved  are  William  and  Edward  Medley,  Charles  Jordan  (who 
became  Principal  of  Serampore),  Herbert  Smith  (who  died 
recently  after  a  long  life-time  of  faithful  service  as  a  layman), 
and  F.  B.  Meyer.  T.  G.  Rooke,  who  had  left  college  only  six 
years  earlier,  acted  as  one  of  the  examiners,  and  his  comment 
on  Meyer’s  Bible  Handbook  answers  is  : — “  An  excellent  paper. 
Satisfactory  in  every  respect.”  It  is  not  without  interest  that 
1868  was  the  year  when  F.  W.  Gotch,  to  whom  a  number  of 
references  have  been  made  earlier,  was  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union. 

The  College,  which  was  once  located  at  Stepney,  and  later 
in  Regent’s  Park,  has  for  the  last  seven  years  been  providing 
men  with  the  opportunity  of  courses  at  Oxford  University.  In 
doing  so  it  has  been  true  to  its  past,  for  it  has  always  sought  to 
serve  the  denomination  by  giving  the  best  available  equipment  to 
its  ministers.  These  old  papers  are  a  reminder  of  that,  and  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  fundamental  respects  students,  teachers, 
and  college  constituencies  do  not  greatly  vary  from  generation 
to  generation. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


The  Inscription  on  Carey’s  tomb,  quoted  on  page  168,  is 
word  for  word  as  directed  in  his  will.  Isaac  Watts  wrote  rather 
differently,  and  editors  began  changing  as  early  as  John  Wesley. 
In  the  1900  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  no  note  was  given  that 
the  version  was  altered. 


Cromwell  as  Dictator. 

WE  see  lo-day  a  reaction  against  democracy,  such  as  fifty 
years  ago  no  one  even  dreamed  he  would  ever  witness. 
Dictatorship  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
shows  signs  of  making  headway  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  begins 
to  look  as  though  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  England 
will  stand  alone  in  Europe  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

For  that  she  does  stand.  Constitutionalism  is  as  deeply 
engrained  in  our  political  being  as  absolute  monarchism  is  in 
the  German’s.  It  is  the  outcome  of  our  centuries-long  history 
as  a  nation — a  history  in  which  we  have  experimented  with 
various  forms  of  Government,  and  learned  to  repudiate  or  adhere 
to  them,  according  as  they  brought  us  ill  or  good.  Among  them 
was  dictatorship — or  so  at  least  our  histories  tell  us.  This  may 
be  no  unfitting  moment  to  ask  how  far  Cromwell  was  a 
dictator;  how  he  came  to  be  such,  and  in  what  spirit,  and  to 
what  issues,  he  exercised  the  office. 

What  is  a  dictator?  “Absolute  ruler,  usually  temporary  or 
irregular,  of  a  State,  especially  one  who  suppresses  or  succeeds 
a  republican  government.”  So  says  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and 
its  definition  will  serve  our  purpose  as  well  as  another.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  the  cap  fits  Cromwell,  so  aptly 
indeed,  that  the  definition  might  well  have  been  drawn  in  view 
primarily  of  Cromwell  himself.  He  suppressed  and  succeeded 
a  Republican  Government.  His  position  was  irregular,  despite 
all  his  earnest  attempts  to  give  it  a  constitutional  appearance. 
It  was  temporary,  lasting  only  for  the  few  years  till  his  death, 
and  then  speedily  disappearing  once  for  all.  And  if  it  was  not 
absolute,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  nearly  so  as  that  of  any  dictator 
known  to  actual  history. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  enquire  what  manner  of  man  this 
English  dictator  was. 

His  very  name  may  seem  ominous.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  a  sister  of  that  Thomas  Cromwell,  secretary  to 
Henry  VHI,  whose  name  is  a  byword  for  utterly  unscrupulous 
pursuit  of  his  own  self-aggrandising  aims,  and  whose  spoliation 
of  the  monasteries  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Cromwells.  Naturally,  the  family  were  staunch  and  militant 
Protestants.  And  a  day  was  to  come  when  Oliver  himself  would 
be  in  the  van  of  those  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
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and  another  when  he  would  approve  drastic  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  Royalists.  But  for  all  that,  he  was  a  man  of  an 
entirely  different  spirit  from  Thomas  Cromwell.  Thomas  had 
not  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  Oliver  always  had;  and 
it  was  not  to  private,  but  to  great  public  purposes  that  he 
appropriated  the  proceeds  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
confiscations. 

He  had  always  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  It  will 
be  well  to  emphasise  this  at  the  outset.  For  it  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  key  to  the  understanding  of  his  whole  life  and  work. 
Nothing  in  either  was  apart  from  his  religion.  Mistakes  of 
course  he  made,  but  in  all  things  he  tried  honestly  to  know  and 
do  the  will  of  God.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  anyone,  after 
reading  through  his  speeches  in  Parliament,  his  dispatches  to 
Government,  and  his  private  letters,  can  still  seriously  doubt 
that,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  him  to  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  judicial  blindness ! 

But  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  Cromwell’s 
personal  religion  did  not  belong  to  a  type  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  readily  lends  itself  to  a  dictatorial  attitude — a  type 
that  fosters  confidence  in  one’s  own  perception  of  what  is  right, 
and  a  consequent  disposition  to  thrust  this  on  the  acceptance 
of  others,  will  they,  nill  they.  It  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  sturdy 
Independency.  And  among  the  Independents  of  his  day  were 
not  a  few  who  laid  claim  to  private  intimations  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  Heaven,  and  even  appealed  to  them  in  support  of 
the  political  programmes  which  they  themselves  advocated. 
Such  men  were  indeed  to  make  trouble  enough  for  Cromwell. 
It  is  important  therefore  to  note  that  Cromwell  made  no  such 
appeal  to  private  revelations.  It  is  true  that  his  behaviour  at 
times  suggested  that  he  had  a  source  of  knowledge  or  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  God’s  purposes  that  was  inaccessible  to  others.  On  the 
eve  of  Naseby  hardly  anyone  dared  to  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  raw  recruits  who  formed  a  great  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Yet  we  find  Cromwell  writing  thus,'  a  month  after  the 
victory ;  “  When  I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in 

gallant  order  towards  us,  and  we  a  company  of  poor,  ignorant 
men,  to  seek  how  to  order  our  battle  ...  I  could  not  .  .  .  but 
smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance  of  victory,  because  God 
would,  by  things  that  are  not,  bring  to  naught  things  that  are.” 
But  it  will  be  observed  that  Cromwell  was  founding  himself 
here  on  a  promise  of  Scripture.  It  would  moreover  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  confidence  in  God  ever  made 
Cromwell  negligent  of  such  expedients  for  achieving  victory  as 
lay  within  his  own  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  owed  his  unique 
record  as  a  successful  general  not  least  to  the  unfailing 
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vigilance,  industry  and  promptitude  of  action  which  he  devoted 
to  the  direction  of  his  campaigns. 

He  was  correspondingly  distrustful  of  people  who  proposed 
their  own  inspirations  as  a  short  and  easy  way  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  political  difficulties.  “  I  know  a  man  may  answer  all 
difficulties  with  faith,  and  faith  will  answer  all  difficulties,  where 
it  really  is;  but  we  are  very  apt,  all  of  us,  to  call  that  faith 
which  perhaps  may  be  but  carnal  imagination  and  carnal 
reasoning.”  At  a  meeting  where  some  present  had  claimed  such 
inspirations,  he  frankly  avowed,  “  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
received  anything  that  I  can  speak  as  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
His  own  way  of  ascertaining  the  purposes  of  God  was  less 
pretentious — and  more  laborious.  It  was  to  study  the  logic  of 
events.  “  Let  us  look  into  Providences ;  surely  they  mean  some¬ 
what.  They  hang  so  together;  have  been  so  constant,  so  clear, 
so  unclouded.”  His  reference  here  is  to  the  almost  uniform 
series  of  victories  whereby,  as  he  believed,  God  had  declared 
His  judgment  against  Charles  I  and  his  despotic  government. 
But  the  trend  of  events  was  not  by  itself  the  sole  means  of 
Providential  manifestation.  There  was  also  the  mind  of  God’s 
people.  “  What  think  you  of  Providence  disposing  the  hearts 
of  so  many  of  God’s  people  this  way?  ”  “  Briefly  stated,”  says 
Firth,  “  Cromwell’s  argument  was  that  the  victory  of  the  army, 
and  the  convictions  of  the  godly,  were  external  and  internal 
evidence  of  God’s  will,  to  be  obeyed  as  a  duty.”  ^  (In  passing, 
we  may  note,  again  with  Firth,  that  this  method  of  Cromwell’s 
helps  to  explain  both  his  occasional  slowness  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  also  his  apparently  inconsistent  changes  of  policy 
at  times.) 

If  this  is  the  way  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  then  the 
fitting  method  of  bringing  others  to  your  view  of  it  is  not  by 
the  exercise  of  authority  or  force,  but  by  persuasion.  This 
was  fully  recognised  by  Cromwell.  Naturally  hot-tempered  as 
he  was,  and  sometimes  liable  to  passionate  outbursts  that  broke 
down  his  habitual  self-control,  he  was  always  averse  to  violent 
methods  of  procedure.  Even  when  he  was  Protector,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  allowed  subjects 
access  to  himself,  and  listened  to  the  representations  of 
opponents.  “  If  ever,”  says  S.  R.  Gardiner,  “  there  was  a 
man  who  suffered  fools  gladly,  who  sought  to  influence  and 
persuade,  and  who  was  ready  to  get  something  tolerable  done 
by  consent,  rather  than  get  something  better  done  by  forcing 
it  on  unwilling  minds,  that  man  was  Cromwell.”  * 

^  Firth’s  Oliver  Cromveell  (Heroes  of  the  Nations)  :  the  best  biography, 
to  which  this  paper  is  heavily  indebted  throughout. 

2  Cromwell's  Place  in  History,  p.  46. 
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Particularly  in  religion  was  Cromwell  tolerant  of  differing 
opinions.  In  this  matter  also  his  inward  conviction  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  logic  of  events.  He  found  that  Independents 
made  as  good  soldiers  as  Presbyterians,  if  not  better.  He 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  a  major-general  because  the  latter 
had  cashiered  an  officer  on  no  more  convincing  ground  than  ^ 
that  he  was  an  “  Anabaptist.”  Cromwell  stood  for  religion 
that  was  inward  and  spiritual,  and  for  the  unity  for  which 
such  religion  affords  the  basis.  “  All  that  believe  have  the 
real  unity,  which  is  most  glorious  because  inward  and  spiritual. 

.  .  .  For  .  .  .  Uniformity,  every  Christian  will  for  peace  sake 
study  and  do  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit.  And  from 
brethren  in  things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion, 
but  that  of  light  and  reason.”  In  truth  Cromwell  “  was 
intolerant  [only]  of  everything  opposed  to  the  highest  and  most 
spiritual  religion,  and  of  the  forms  which,  as  he  thought,  choked 
and  hindered  its  development.”  ®  Popish  ceremonies  to  him 
were  “  poisonous,”  because  they  “  eat  out  the  core  and  power 
and  heart  and  life  of  all  reigion.”  Prelacy  was  inadmissible, 
because  it  was  allied  with  the  persecuting  rule  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  short  of  these,  and  of  blasphemous  infidelity,  he  could 
make  room  for  almost  any  honest  belief.  “  I  desire  from  my 
heart  .  .  .  union  and  right  understanding  between  the  godly 
people — Scots,  English,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Presbyterians,  Ana¬ 
baptists,  and  all.”  Nay,  elsewhere  he  affirms,  “  I  had  rather 
that  Mohametanism  were  permitted  amongst  us,  than  that  one 
of  God’s  children  should  be  persecuted.”  He  was  opposed  to 
depriving  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  “  upon  a  supposition  he 
may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.”*  The  securing 
of  religious  liberty  became  eventually  the  supreme  object  of  his 
political  activity.  “  Religion  was  not  the  thing  at  first  contested 
for,  but  ...  at  last  it  proved  to  be  that  which  was  most  dear 
to  us.  And  wherein  consisted  this  more  than  in  obtaining  that 
liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  to  all  species  of 
Protestants  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  light  and 
conscience?  ” 

“  The  thing  at  first  contested  for  ”  was  civil  freedom — the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  Englishman.  For  these  too  Cromwell 
was  prepared  to  fight.  In  his  young  manhood  it  looked  as 
if  England  were  following  the  lead  of  the  Continental  powers 
towards  absolute  monarchy.  “  We  are  the  last  monarchy  in 
Christendom  that  maintains  its  rights,”  a  speaker  had  declared 
in  Parliament  in  1625 ;  and  Cromwell  doubtless  shared  his 
appfehensions.  He  had  himself  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment 
under  the  oppressive  measures  of  Charles  I’s  government.  His. 

®  Gardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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maiden  speech  in  the  House  was  made  in  order  to  complain 
of  a  bishop  for  countenancing  a  clergyman  who  preached 
“  flat  Popery  ”  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  attempting  to  silence 
a  Puritan  preacher  who  refuted  him.  And  in  the  ever- 
memorable  Long  Parliament  of  1640  he  came  forward  to  present 
the  petition  of  John  Lilburn,  confined  in  the  Fleet  for  his 
outspoken  condemnation  of  the  Queen’s  dancing,  and  also  to 
support  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  high-handed 
bishops.  How  came  such  an  ardent  champion  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  of  the  subject  himself  to  exercise  the  office  of 
dictator? 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  any  open-minded  reader  of 
the  story  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  deepest  desires.  What 
we  see  there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  struggling  desperately 
to  avoid  something  towards  which  nevertheless  he  is  irresistibly 
borne  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Throughout,  we  see  him 
opposing  extremists,  and  striving  to  make  moderate  counsels 
prevail.  When,  after  the  first  fivil  war,  negotiations  were  on 
foot  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  a  rupture  between  Parliament  and  Army,  and  consequent 
anarchy,  seemed  imminent,  Cromwell  did  his  best  to  get  the 
Army  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  “If  that 
authority  falls  to  nothing,  nothing  can  follow  but  confusion.” 
When,  notwithstanding,  the  Army  mutinied,  Cromwell  did 
indeed  join  them,  but  because  it  seeemed  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  or  anarchy.  He  was  on 
principle  against  the  employment  of  force,  except  in  the  last 
resort.  “  That  you  have  by  force,  I  look  upon  as  nothing.  I 
do  not  know  that  force  is  to  be  used  except  we  cannot  get 
what  is  for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom  without  it.”  When  the 
Army  leaders  pressed  for  a  written  constitution,  setting  up  a 
democratic  republic,  Cromwell  again  demurred.  Abstractly,  a 
republic  might  be  desirable,  but  he  held  that  it  was  not 
practicable.  More  important  than  the  best  of  all  possible  govern¬ 
ments  was  a  form  of  government  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people.  And  for  this  reason  he  was  for  retaining 
monarchy  and  a  second  chamber,  and  he  held  them  needful  to 
the  security  of  life  and  property.  Once  more,  when  extremer 
sections  in  the  Army  began  to  clamour  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  King,  Cromwell  sought  to  find  terms  by 
acceptance  of  which  the  King’s  life  might  yet  be  saved.  Only 
when  it  became  manifest  that  Charles  would  not  accept  con¬ 
ditions  needful  to  protect  the  nation  against  abuse  of  his  royal 
power,  did  Cromwell  consent  to  his  trial.  Then  indeed,  and 
characteristically,  he  acted  resolutely,  and  even  helped  to  keep 
steadfast  others  of  the  Regicides  who  showed  signs  of  wavering. 
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A  contemporary  story  credits  him  with  muttering,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  corpse  of  the  King,  “  Cruel  necessity.”  Whether  the 
story  be  true  or  not,  the  utterance  certainly  reflects  his  view 
of  the  execution. 

The  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  vote  the  abolition 
both  of  Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  had  been 
forcibly  purged  successively  of  its  Royalist  and  its  Presbyterian 
members,  and  was  thus  not  representative  of  the  nation. 
Essentially  it  depended  on  the  support  of  the  Army.  The 
soldiers,  however,  wanted  it  to  pass  their  proposed  republican 
constitution,  and  then  dissolve  itself.  Parliament  for  its  part 
would  neither  “  get  on  nor  get  out.”  The  situation  became 
increasingly  menacing.  The  Army  itself  was  divided.  Part 
of  it  followed  the  “  Levellers,”  radicals  who  demanded  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  a  democratic  republic.  Cromwell  him¬ 
self  saw  that,  unless  the  war  was  to  have  been  fought  in  vain, 
they  must  be  summarily  dealt  with.  “  I  tell  you  [the  Council 
of  State],  you  have  no  other  way  to  deal  with  these  men  but 
to  break  them,  or  they  will  break  you;  yea,  and  .  .  .  frustrate 
and  make  void  all  that  work  that  with  so  many  years’  industry, 
toil  and  pains  you  have  done.”  On  the  other  hand,  English 
Royalists  were  plotting  for  Charles’s  son;  Ireland,  and  then 
Scotland,  declared  for  him.  Cromwell  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  country’s  forces  to  crush  the  Scotch.  When 
he  had  done  so,  he  returned  to  the  constitutional  question.  He 
brought  together  in  conference  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
the  Parliament.  Again  Parliament  proved  dilatory  or  obstruc¬ 
tive.  Cromwell  grew  impatient.  “  What  if  a  man  should  take 
upon  him  to  be  King?  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tHe-d-tHe  with 
Whitelocke.  The  Army  threatened  to  turn  out  the  Parliament 
by  force.  Cromwell  complained  to  a  friend  that  he  was  being 
driven  on  to  do  something,  “  the  consideration  of  the  issue 
whereof  made  his  hair  to  stand  on  end.”  He  proposed  one 
more  compromise.  Parliament  rejected  it;  and  then  Cromwell 
forcibly  dissolved  them.  “  It  is  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work.” 

In  his  own  view,  Cromwell,  as  commander-in-chief,  was 
the  only  constituted  authority  surviving.  He  felt  that  this 
situation  must  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible.  On  his  writ  was 
summoned  a  Parliament  consisting  of  140  persons,  chosen  by 
the  Army  Council  from  those  nominated  by  the  Independent 
churches  in  the  various  counties,  and,  accordingly,  not  truly 
representative  of  the  nation  at  large.  We  need  not  review  its 
proceedings  in  detail.  From  the  first,  serious  divisions  disclosed 
themselves.  On  the  important  question  of  a  State  establishment 
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of  religion,  the  parties  for  and  against  were  almost  equally 
balanced.  At  the  same  time  the  menace  of  royalist  reaction  grew 
more  serious.  Cromwell  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  warring 
interests.  He  came  to  regret  his  part  in  calling  the  Parliament, 
and  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not  “  due  to  a  desire,  I  am 
afraid  sinful  enough,  to  be  quit  of  the  power  God  had  most 
clearly  by  His  providence  put  into  my  hands,  before  He  called 
me  to  lay  it  down.”  Hence,  when  the  Moderates  got  a  vote 
through  the  House  in  favour  of  restoring  to  him  the  power 
he  had  put  into  their  hands,  he  concurred  with  them.  And 
when  a  section  of  the  Army,  led  by  General  Lambert,  offered 
him  the  Protectorate,  again  he  accepted.  At  a  later  date  he 
declared,  “  I  did  out  of  necessity  undertake  that  business,  which 
place  I  undertook  .  .  .  out  of  a  desire  to  prevent  mischief  and 
evil  which  I  did  see  was  imminent  in  the  nation.”  And  to 
a  warning  that  nine  in  ten  of  the  nation  would  be  against 
him  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  “  Very  well,  but  what  if  I 
should  disarm  the  nine  and  put  a  sword  in  the  tenth  man’s 
hands?  Would  not  that  do  the  business?” 

This  Protectorate,  however,  did  not  amount  to  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  dictatorship.  There  was  a  written  constitution,  the 
“  Instrument  of  Government.”  This  provided  for  a  Parliament 
every  third  year,  and  a  Council  of  State,  whose  members,  most 
of  them  named  in  the  Instrument,  held  office  for  life,  and  had 
the  choice  of  the  Protector’s  successor.  The  Dictator  could 
only  veto  such  laws  passed  by  Parliament  as  contravened  the 
constitution.  He  had  the  executive  power,  but  “  in  domestic 
administration  and  foreign  affairs,  he  could  not  act  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council;  in  taxation  and  for  the  employment 
of  the  Army,  he  needed  the  consent  of  Parliament  or  Council.” 
None  the  less,  his  powers  were  undeniably  formidable,  as  was 
speedily  apparent.  In  the  nine  months  before  Parliament  could 
meet,  he  with  his  Council  issued  eighty-two  ordinances  (nearly 
all  of  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Parliament). 
These  I  cannot  stay  to  particularise.  One  feature,  however, 
of  his  administration  I  cannot  omit  here.  He  strove  unweariedly 
for  religious  toleration,  and  for  mitigation  of  sentences  on 
individuals  accused  of  “  heresy.”  It  was  thanks  to  him,  says 
Firth,  that  “  Nonconformity  had  time  to  take  root  and  to  grow 
so  strong  in  England  that  the  storm  which  followed  the 
Restoration  had  no  power  to  root  it  up.” 

When  Parliament  did  meet,  the  clash  between  it  and  the 
Army  promptly  revived.  It  was  for  asserting  itself  as  supreme 
authority  in  the  State,  and  for  reducing  the  Army,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  wars  abroad  and  conspiracies  at  home  rendered 
such  reduction  a  perilous  measure.  Cromwell  refused,  and 
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dissolved  it.  “I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
for  the  profit  of  these  nations,  nor  for  common  and  public 
good,  for  you  to  continue  here  any  longer.” 

After  suppressing  insurrection,  Cromwell  did  somewhat 
reduce  the  military  establishment.  But  he  proceeded  presently 
to  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  whole  administration.  He 
divided  England  into  twelve  districts,  and  set  over  each  a  major- 
general,  who  was  responsible,  not  only  for  dealing  with  disloyal 
movements  in  his  area,  but  also  for  enforcing  the  government’s 
Puritanical  laws  against  crime  and  in  restraint  of  popular 
amusements.  By  this  arrangement  “  the  Protectorate  stood 
revealed  as  a  military  despotism  ”  (Firth,  p.  417).  But  lawyers 
now  began  to  question  the  validity  of  these  laws  themselves, 
and  judges  to  refuse  to  administer  them.  Cromwell  repressed 
them  by  the  strong  hand.  Further,  Republican  leaders  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  Government’s  authority.  Ludlow  insisted 
that  the  nation  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  consent.  “  I 
am  as  much  for  government  by  consent  as  anyone,”  was 
Cromwell’s  retort,  “but  where  shall  we  find  that  consent?” 

Ere  long  financial  needs  constrained  him  to  call  a  second 
Parliament.  Of  those  elected,  the  Council  excluded  one  hundred, 
as  disaflFected  to  government.  Even  so.  Parliament  proved  not 
wholly  tractable.  True,  it  made  it  high  treason  to  plot  against 
the  Protectorate.  But  it  disregarded  Cromwell’s  plea  for  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  its  barbarous  sentence  on  the  Quaker  Naylor,  and  it 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a  government  bill  for 
continuing  the  harsh  tax  on  Cavaliers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Cromwell  aroused  the  desire 
for  more  efficient  protection  of  the  Protector.  The  title  of 
King  was  more  familiar  and  reverend  to  the  nation.  The 
Commons  voted  a  “  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  ”  that 
Cromwell  should  accept  that  title.  But  acceptance  would  have 
rent  the  army  in  twain,  and  after  some  hesitation  Cromwell 
declined.  Thereupon  the  Protectorate  was  renewed,  but  in  a 
form  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  For  one  thing,  he  could 
now  feel  that  his  office  had  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  as 
well  as  the  Army.  Also  he  was  empowered  to  name  his  own 
successor,  and,  subject  to  Parliament’s  approval,  the  members 
of  a  Second  Chamber.  The  powers  of  Parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  extended  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  Council. 
In  particular,  the  Council  could  no  longer  exclude  elected 
members  of  Parliament. 

But  when  Parliament  met,  history  repeated  itself.  It 
presently  put  forward  a  scheme  that  aimed  at  securing  the 
ultimate  supremacy  in  the  State  to  the  Commons,  and  at  limiting 
the  Protector’s  control  of  the  Army.  Cromwell  summoned  both 
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Houses  to  meet  him,  and  told  them  their  proceedings  tended 
“  to  nothing  else  but  the  playing  of  the  King  of  Scots’  game. 

I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament.  And  let  God  be  judge  between 
you  and  me.”  One  more  Parliament  he  called,  but  before  it 
met  he  was  dead.  And  the  life  of  Cromwell  was  the  only  force 
that  could  postpone  the  Restoration. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  It  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  It  is  clear — is  it  not? — that 
Cromwell  had  no  desire  for  a  personal  dictatorship;  resisted  it 
as  long  as  he  could;  only  accepted  it  to  obviate  what  seemed 
to  him  still  greater  evils;  and  when  it  thus  thrust  itself  upon 
him,  administered  it  not  for  his  own  satisfaction  or  glory,  but 
for  what  he  took  to  be  the  highest  welfare  of  his  nation.  And 
in  fact  he  wrought  great  things  for  England.  He  secured 
just  and  efficient  administration  at  home,  and  made  her  name 
and  power  respected  abroad.  He  made  absolute  monarchy 
impossible  once  for  all,  and  ultimately  it  was  he  who  secured 
our  religious  liberty.  But  if  his  exercise  of  the  office  was  thus 
excellent,  only  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  dictator¬ 
ship  itself  will  never  do.  To  say  no  more,  it  carries  within 
it  its  own  nemesis.  Inevitably  it  provokes  reaction.  You 
cannot  thrust  the  will  of  an  individual  on  a  nation.  You 
cannot  dragoon  a  nation  even  into  goodness,  if  it  is  not  ready 
for  it.  Further,  the  goodness  itself  is  not  only  questionable  to 
many,  it  is  actually  deficient,  from  the  limitations  inevitably 
arising  from  the  individual’s  ignorance  or  prejudice.  And  the 
irritation  provoked  by  the  dragooning  is  aggravated  by  burden¬ 
some  taxation  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  armed  force 
that  dragoons.  In  the  end,  the  dictatorship  is  felt  to  be  at 
least  as  intolerable  as  the  evils  which  it  was  instituted  to 
remove ! 

A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 


THE  UNITARIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  fifth  volume  of  its  Transactions.  The  great  feature 
is  Joseph  Priestley,  about  whom  many  writers  contribute 
articles;  two  letters  of  his  own  to  James  Bilbrough,  of 
Gildersome,  in  1828,  have  been  sent  by  Harold  ICnott.  The 
quality  of  the  Society’s  work  is  high,  with  research  by  Walter 
H.  Burgess,  George  Eyre  Evans  and  Ernest  Axon;  with  only 
£45  income  it  is  hard  to  do  more.  The  next  volume  will  be 
edited  by  Miss  Anne  Holt;  Mr.  Burgess,  secretary  since  1915, 
now  becomes  president. 
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Science,  a  Friend  of  Religion. 

A  SMALL  friend  of  mine,  aged  four,  was  recently  presented 
by  a  kindly  acquaintance  with  some  small  leaden  soldiers. 
Noticing  that  he  looked  at  them  in  a  rather  curious  way  the 
donor  asked,  “  Don’t  you  like  toy  soldiers,  Richard?  ”  To  which 
he  replied,  holding  one  of  them  in  his  hand :  “  Well,  I  like 

these  little  men ;  but  they  are  enemies,  you  know !  ” 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  religious  people  in  general  have 
been  prone  to  regard  the  scientist  as  an  enemy  rather  than  as 
a  man  with  whom  they  might  co-operate.  They  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  applied  science  in  its  practical  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  But  in  the  realm  of  religion  they  have  not  infrequently 
had  an  uneasy  sense  that  this  great  new  phenomenon,  science, 
boded  danger  and  must  be  watched  with  jealous  suspicion.  The 
reasons  for  this  attitude  need  not  be  elaborated,  for  they  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  besides  being  at  least  partially  justified.  The 
first  is  the  undiscriminating  enthusiasm  which  has  sometimes 
led  scientists  and  others  to  exalt  science  at  the  expense  of 
religion,  and  still  causes  some  of  them  to  behave  as  if  the  latter 
were  nothing  but  an  exploded  superstition  destined  speedily  to 
be  discarded.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  has  indeed  challenged  so  many  beliefs 
popularly,  if  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  fundamental  to  religion 
as  to  encourage  the  idea  that  its  action  in  religious  matters  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  negative  and  destructive. 

There  is  therefore  room  for  some  attempt  to  view  science 
under  a  different  and  more  constructive  aspect,  and  to  think 
of  the  scientist  not  as  necessarily  an  enemy  of  religion  but  as 
a  man  who  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  religious  thought  and 
practice.  The  scientist  is,  after  all,  only  human;  and  as  such 
he  has  as  great  a  stake  as  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  eternal 
truths  of  religion.  The  meaning  and  worth  of  his  life  and  work 
depend,  no  less  than  those  of  other  people,  upon  realities  which 
lie  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  prove  or  disprove.  And, 
therefore,  although  his  attitude  to  current  religion  may  be 
critical,  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  excites  his  criticism,  and  what  positive 
contribution  he  has  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  what  he  condemns. 
Further,  the  proper  persons  to  speak  of  the  contribution  of 
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science  to  religion  are  those  who  are  conscious  of  having 
benefited  by  that  contribution,  and  preferably  those  who  are  not 
scientists.  The  views  and  claims  of  scientists  about  religion  have 
been  widely  proclaimed;  there  is  a  call  now  for  some  testimony 
from  the  religious  side  as  to  what — if  anything — science  has 
done  to  help  men  in  their  quest  for  God. 

In  speaking  of  the  contributions  of  science  to  religion,  I  would 
put  first  in  order,  if  not  in  importance,  the  fact  that  science  has 
revealed  mankind  to  be  living  in  a  vastly  bigger  and  more 
wonderful  universe  than  had  formerly  been  supposed.  The 
telescope  and  the  microscope — to  say  nothing  of  any  other 
scientific  apparatus — have  between  them  revolutionized  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  true  that  our 
minds  cannot  fully  grasp  the  astounding  rows  of  figures  with 
which  physicists,  geologists  and  astronomers  make  play. 
Nobody  really  knows  what  it  means  to  say  that  “  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  180,000  miles  a  second  ”  the  light  of  certain  nebulae 
takes  140  million  years  to  reach  this  earth;  or  that  the  age  of 
the  universe  is  200  million  million  years;  or  that  atoms  are 
measurable  by  100  millionths  of  an  inch.  One  questions  whether, 
in  this  respect,  scientists  themselves  are  any  better  off  than  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Such  figures  are,  after  all,  only  counters  and 
tokens  as  it  were,  and  are  not  meant  to  be  completely  under¬ 
stood.  But,  in  .so  far  as  they  serve  to  represent  the  immense 
periods  of  time  during  which  the  universe  has  been  evolving, 
and  the  colossal  distances  and  velocities  which  belong  to  its 
constitution,  their  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain  to  fill  the  least 
sensitive  of  men  with  awe  and  wonder.  Whatever  else  they 
mean,  they  mean  at  least  this ;  that  the  drama  of  human  life 
is  being  enacted  on  a  stage  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  and  one 
which  both  renders  for  ever  impossible  former  views  of  the 
universe  and  also  must  modify  our  conceptions  of  the  Being 
who  upholds  it  by  the  word  of  His  power.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  an  astronomer  who  had  been  showing  a  friend  some 
of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  through  a  telescope,  and  as  the 
observer  moved  away  from  the  instrument  he  said :  “  Well, 

anyhow,  that  does  away  with  a  six-foot  God !  ”  The  universe 
which  science  reveals  may  not  be  as  neat  and  tidy,  nor  as  easily 
comprehensible,  as  that  which  an  ingenious  bishop  once  calculated 
to  have  been  created  at  half -past  nine  in  the  morning  of  October 
25th,  4004  B.c.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  grand  and  awe¬ 
inspiring;  and  to  the  religious  mind  it  is  simply  inconceivable 
that  such  a  universe,  with  its  marvellous  wealth  of  animate 
and  inanimate  being,  could  ever  have  come  into  existence,  were 
there  not  above,  as  well  as  within  it,  a  Creative  Mind,  whose 
power  and  patience,  whose  skill  and  wisdom  are  beyond  all 
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human  effort  to  understand  or  describe.  In  other  words,  science 
has  interpreted  afresh  the  majesty  of  God,  and  has  given  a 
new  and  more  wonderful  meaning  to  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  religious  poets  :  “  Hast  thou  not  known?  Hast 
thou  not  heard?  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  fainteth 
not  neither  is  weary.  There  is  no  searching  of  His  under¬ 
standing.” 

The  religious  man  is  indebted  to  the  scientist  not  merely  for 
a  new  vision  of  the  splendour  of  the  Universe  and  its  Maker, 
but  also  for  a  new  instrument  with  which  to  cope  with  his  own 
special  problems  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth  and  experience. 
Professor  Whitehead  says  somewhere  that  the  greatest  invention 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
invention.  We  may  paraphrase  this  and  say,  that  the  most 
significant  of  all  the  discoveries  of  science  has  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  method  of  making  discoveries.  Behind  all 
the  amazing  scientific  development  of  our  time  there  lies,  in 
fact,  a  simple  but  profound  technique,  which  may  be  concisely 
described  in  two  words :  “  Facts  first.”  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  material  with  which  the  scientist  is  called  upon  to  deal, 
fiis  characteristic  method  of  apprehending  it  is  always  the  same. 
He  moves  from  facts  to  theories  rather  than  from  theories  to 
facts;  or — since  no  one  can  approach  even  the  simplest  fact 
without  some  theory  in  his  mind — perhaps  we  had  better  say, 
he  tries  to  frame  his  theories  at  the  bidding  of  the  facts,  and 
not  vice  versa.  Whether  he  be  a  chemist  studying  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  gases,  or  an  astronomer  watching  the  disposition  of 
the  stars  in  space,  or  a  psychologist  probing  the  mind  of  a 
patient,  the  first  question  to  him  is:  “What  are  the  facts?” 
The  facts,  when  he  discovers  them,  may  be  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant;  they  may  be  familiar  or  startlingly  new;  they  may 
confirm  accepted  theories  or  refute  them;  but  scientific  method 
Insists  that,  whatever  their  nature,  the  facts  must  be  allowed 
to  control  the  course  of  the  investigation  if  fruitful  and  valuable 
results  are  to  be  expected.  ' 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  religious  men  had 
never  faced  facts  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  science. 
It  was  a  very  early  religious  writer  who  said :  “We  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were 
eyewitnesses  of  His  majesty.”  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  developments  in  religious 
life  to-day  have  had  their  humble  beginnings  in  nothing  more 
mysterious  than  the  faithful  application  of  this  familiar  scientific 
principle.  Out  of  numerous  illustrations  we  may  take  two.  Has 
it  been  generally  realised  by  religious  people  that  we  are  indebted 
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to  the  scientific  approach  to  the  Bible  for  giving  to  our  genera¬ 
tion  a  new  and  more  vivid  picture  of  Jesus  Christ?  Until  the 
rise  of  Biblical  criticism  the  phrase  “  The  Jesus  of  History,” 
which  is  now  so  familiar,  would  have  been  almost  unin¬ 
telligible.  Christian  people  did  not  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  being 
“  in  history  ”  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  He  was 
the  Divine  object  of  their  faith  and  worship,  who  had  come  down 
into  history  from  outside  it,  and  it  would  have  seemed  to  many 
of  them  almost  blasphemous  to  speak  of  His  “  personality  ”  as 
we  do  to-day.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  men  to-day  may, 
if  they  will,  know  more  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  all  His 
uniqueness  as  a  living  Person  in  history  than  any  other  body 
of  Christian  people  have  done  since  the  beginning.  Never  has 
the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  Christ 
been  better  known  than  it  is  to-day;  never  before  have  we  been 
able  to  see  Jesus,  as  we  may  to-day,  in  the  setting  of  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  His  own  time,  and  thus  receive  fresh  guidance 
in  judging  what  are  the  vital  and  permanent  elements  in  the 
tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  time  in  which  He 
lived  has  been  reconstructed  under  our  very  eyes.  And  for  all 
this  and  much  more,  through  which  the  Person  of  Jesus  has 
become  more  real  to  men,  we  have  to  thank  a  multitude  of 
scholars  who  have  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  other 
relevant  material  a  technique  which  was  first  made  familiar 
through  science. 

A  similar  thing  is  true  of  the  story  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  history  and  claims  of  ecclesiastical  organisations  of  all  kinds 
have  been  submitted  during  the  last  few  years  to  scientific 
scrutiny  of  the  most  searching  kind.  The  time  is  rapidly  passing 
when  any  Church  can  expect  support  from  reflective  people 
merely  on  the  ground  of  assertions  that  its  ministry  derives  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles,  or  that  its  organisation 
was  settled  in  the  first  century  by  Divine  appointment,  or  that 
its  peculiar  rites  are  essential  to  salvation.  All  such  claims  have 
inevitably  to  face  to-day  the  question:  “What  are  the  facts?” 
And,  did  men  but  realise  it,  there  lies  such  power  in  that  simple 
but  drastic  enquiry  that  it  is  rapidly  changing  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  making  possible  between 
Christians  a  new  fellowship  in  the  truth.  We  owe  to  the 
scientist,  I  say,  a  method  of  handling  our  religious  problems 
which  has  already  re-vitalised  large  areas  of  faith.  And  if  that 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  found  to  be  because  this  appeal  to  the 
facts  turns  out,  on  examination,  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  instrument  or  method.  It  is  in  the  end  a  spirit — rather, 
a  faith  of  a  very  high  order.  For  it  presupposes  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  come  face  to  face  with  facts  in  any  sphere  we 
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are  really  harking  back  to  the  source  of  all  authority  and  are 
seeking  to  be  guided  by  the  God  of  truth  who  utters  His  mind 
and  will  through  history. 

So  we  come  finally  to  the  greatest  claim  of  all  which  science 
makes  upon  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation.  For 
the  ultimate  significance  of  science  is  only  revealed  when  we  see 
it,  not  merely  as  an  effective  method  of  gaining  command  over 
the  raw  material  of  life,  hut  as  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  life 
itself — a  spirit  in  which  to  live.  There  are  three  qualities  at  least 
which  belong  to  this  attitude  or  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
science.  The  first  is  that  of  enquiry — an  insatiable  curiosity 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  about  the  creatures  who 
inhabit  it.  Inquiry  is  to  the  scientist  the  very  breath  of  life. 
Give  him  but  a  problem  to  solve  and  he  pursues  it  with  the  zest 
of  a  lover.  It  matters  little  to  him  that  the  quest  may  be  long 
and  arduous;  or  that  its  practical  usefulness  may  be  negligible. 
It  is  not  the  goal  but  the  search  which  fascinates  him.  It  is 
related  of  Charles  Darwin  that,  out  of  a  desire  to  understand 
the  structure  and  functions  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  barnacle,  he 
engaged  upon  an  investigation  which  he  expected  to  complete 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  enquiry  was  ultimately  finished  at  the  end 
of  eight  years.  If  the  scientist  thus  lives  in  the  spirit  of 
questioning,  the  reason  is  not  because  he  is  at  bottom  a  sceptic, 
but  rather  because  he  is  a  somewhat  obstinate  kind  of  believer; 
that  is  to  say,  he  believes  that  all  that  men  have  found  out 
already  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  is  waiting  to  be 
revealed,  and  that  ultimately  all  reality  will  be  found  to  be 
rational  through  and  through.  Thus  the  effort  to  understand 
and  know  more  about  life  in  its  varying  aspects  wears  for  him 
the  character  of  a  sacred  obligation  which  he  may  not  repudiate 
save  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  integrity.  It  follows  naturally 
from  this  that  the  scientific  temper  at  its  best  is  essentially 
experimental  and  undogmatic.  The  qualification  is  important, 
for  the  scientific  spirit  is  so  potent  that  its  first  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  apt  to  be  to  make  it  strangely  positive  and  opinionated. 
True  scientific  research,  however,  is  a  voyage  of  discovery  into 
uncharted  seas;  and  those  who  set  out  upon  it  must  keep  their 
minds  open  and  never  be  too  proud  to  learn.  Someone  has  said, 
“  A  clash  of  doctrines  to  a  scientist  is  not  a  disaster  but  an 
opportunity.”  It  reveals  unsuspected  possibilities  waiting  to  be 
further  explored,  and  lays  upon  the  experimenter  the  duty  of 
further  enquiry.  Science  aims  at  impartiality.  “  Every  individual 
science,”  says  a  great  physicist,  “  sets  about  its  task  by  the 
explicit  renunciation  of  the  egocentric  and  anthropocentric 
standpoint.”  In  other  words,  the  search  for  truth  can  only 
advance  as  men  seek  to  put  on  one  side  their  personal  pre- 
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dilectlons  and  to  follow  the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead 
them. 

It  must  be  apparent  by  this  time  that  in  discussing  these 
various  qualities  of  the  scientific  temper  we  have  really  been 
describing  in  action  nothing  less  than  the  passion  for  Truth. 
This  is  what  the  passion  for  Truth  means  :  to  follow  Truth 
eagerly,  humbly,  and  with  single-minded  devotion,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  to  oneself  may  be.  And  it  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  contribution  of  science  to  religion  that  it  helps  to 
keep  alive  the  reverence  for  Truth.  No  one  can  say  that 
religion  can  afford  to  neglect  or  despise  such  a  contribution  as 
that.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  temptations  of  the 
religious  life  is  to  eliminate  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  its 
faith.  The  average  institutional  religionist — says  Baron  von 
Hiigel  in  his  Essays — “  finds  it  all  but  impossible  not  to  tidy  up 
reality.”  The  tendency  is  always  there;  to  reduce  faith  to  a 
docile  assent  to  some  time-honoured  statement  of  beliefs;  to 
scale  down  the  cost  at  which  living  religious  experience  can  be 
gained;  to  conserve  and  defend  formulae  and  institutions  as  if 
the  whole  of  Truth  had  been  successfully  captured  and  embalmed 
therein.  A  good  and  devout  elder  said  to  John  Oman,  as  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  in  Edinburgh  :  “  Granted  that  Robertson 

Smith  is  right,  if  it  is  truth  it  is  dangerous  truth,  and  he  has 
no  right,  as  a  professor  of  the  Church,  to  upset  the  Church  by 
declaring  it.”  Dr.  Oman  says  that  this  attitude  affected  him  as 
a  call  to  his  own  life’s  work.  We  may  take  that  as  a  sign  that 
science  has  a  mission  of  God  to  perform  in  breaking  up  the 
assumptions  and  dogmatisms  to  which  religious  people  are  prone 
to  cling,  and  in  thrusting  us  forth  afresh  upon  the  quest  for 
religious  reality.  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  Wordsworth  :  “  He 
was  a  priest  to  us  all  of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world.” 
So  might  we  say  of  the  work  of  the  true  scientist :  He  is  a 
priest  to  us  all;  a  priest  who  by  the  passionate  devotion  and 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  serves  Truth  puts  many  of  us 
to  shame  and  illumines  afresh  the  wonder  of  Life,  the  majesty 
and  beauty  of  Truth,  and  the  glory  of  loyal  discipleship. 

What  is  my  purpose  in  thus  pleading  that  religious  people 
should  recognise  science  as  a  friend  of  religion?  Certainly  not 
to  suggest  that  science  can  ever  take  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  life  of  mankind.  But  simply  to  urge  that  they  need  one 
another.  A  reconciliation  between  them  is  vitally  necessary,  first 
of  all,  for  the  sake  of  science.  We  have  already  had  sufficient 
experience  of  science  and  its  fruits  to  realise  that  these  may  be 
a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  that  science  is 
of  itself  powerless  to  choose  what  its  ultimate  issue  shall  be. 
Civilisation  itself  stands  to  be  destroyed  by  the  very  power 
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which,  rightly  employed,  might  be  its  salvation.  The  only  thing 
which  can  ultimately  save  science  from  destroying  itself  and 
the  race  along  with  it  is  that  it  should  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  greater  than  itself  and  be  dedicated  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  service  of  His  purpose  in  the  world. 

But  a  reconcilation  between  science  and  religion  is  needed 
too  for  the  sake  of  religion.  It  is  said  that  the  German 
scientist  who  translated  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species  ”  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  epoch-making  character  of  the  book  by  pre¬ 
facing  his  translation  with  these  words :  “  How  will  it  be  with 

you,  dear  reader,  after  you  have  read  this  book?  ”  Whether 
we  like  it  or  no,  this  mighty  movement  of  the  human  spirit  to 
which  we  give  the  name  “  science  ”  is  changing  the  mental  and 
spiritual  landscape  of  the  whole  world;  and  the  future  of 
religion,  for  individuals  and  churches  alike,  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  react  to  it.  The  Christian  Church  can  only 
survive  as  it  will  take  its  life  in  its  hands — as  often  before 
in  its  long  history — and  go  out  to  meet  the  scientific  movement 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  of  God,  and  must  be  faced  not 
as  an  enemy  but  as  at  least  a  potential  friend. 

We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  cost  of  such  an  attitude.  There 
is  that  in  the  scientific  temper  and  outlook  which  by  its  very 
nature  can  never  be  completely  assimilated  by  religion  and  which 
must  remain  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  faith.  That  is,  perhaps, 
the  function  designed  for  it  by  God.  But  nobody  who  has 
followed  me  thus  far  can  doubt  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  science 
represents  nothing  less  than  a  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  humanity,  and  as  such  we  cannot  but  pray  that  its 
challenging  vivifying  power  should  be  felt  to  the  remotest 
recesses  of  all  religious  life.  “  The  desire  and  pursuit  of 
Truth,”  says  Dr.  Hort,  “  is  an  essential  part  of  a  holy  worship.” 
It  is  for  religious  people  to  show  that  they  feel  no  hostility  but 
only  friendship  towards  all  who  seek  to  offer  to  God  that  kind 
of  worship. 


R.  L.  CHILD. 


Australia :  Its  Vital  Importance  and 
its  Problems. 

The  knowledge  of  Australia  among  a  large  number  of 
English  people  is  woefully  scrappy.  In  many  cases  it 
I  seems  to  begin  and  end  with  associations  connected  with  such 
I  words — great  words  admittedly — as  Bradman,  Crawford,  and 

The  Ashes.  The  blissful  ignorance  of  the  real  Australia  prompts 
me  to  say  that  it  is  an  island  continent  of  about  3,000,000  square 
miles  situated  in  the  far  distance  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
a  land  of  amazing  natural  resources,  one  of  the  few  countries 
of  the  world  that  can  be  entirely  self-supporting;  a  land, 

!  moreover,  of  grave  problems  and  enormous  possibilities,  and  one 
among  several  countries  which  contain  a  serious  menace  to 
world-peace. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  problems  that  I  would 
speak  of  the  religious  life  and  especially  of  the  Baptist  life 
of  Australia. 

The  first  problem  is  distance.  Distance  from  what  has 
been  and  stiM  is  the  centre  of  things  in  England,  Europe, 
America.  There  is  the  “  unplumb’d,  salt,  estranging  sea,”  and 
out  of  sight  is  too  often  out  of  mind.  This  difficulty,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  somewhat  overcome  by  the  inclusion  of 
Australia  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Also,  the  recent  remarkable  developments  in  communication  by 
air  prove  that  Melbourne  can  be  brought  as  near  to  London 
as  Edinburgh  was  to  London  in  stage-coach  days. 

Distance  within  its  own  borders.  Each  of  the  six  Australian 
States,  including  Tasmania,  has  its  own  Baptist  Union,  and  all 
are  banded  together  in  a  Federal  Union.  The  difficulty  of 
.  Federalisation  in  a  huge  and  sparsely  populated  continent  where 
'  the  city  of  Brisbane,  in  which  I  have  been  working,  is  3,500 

f  miles  from  Perth  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  difficulty  of 

Home  Mission  work  in  such  a  country  where  the  State  of 
Queensland  alone  would  contain  quite  comfortably  the  combined 
areas  of  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  British  Isles — these 
difficulties  are  being  tackled  with  splendid  devotion  and 
generous  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  a  struggle  of  an  undermanned 
boat  against  the  tide. 
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One  form  of  that  adverse  tide  which  constitutes  another  j 
religious  problem  is  the  weather.  Australia  is  one  of  the  two 
healthiest  countries  in  the  world.  The  average  sunshine  is  seven 
hours  a  day.  The  people  get  so  much  of  heaven  on  earth  that  • 
they  are  apt  to  grow  careless  about  the  heaven  beyond.  Beauty 
spots  and  coastal  paradises  abound.  In  Sydney  Harbour  alone 
there  is  a  beach  for  every  day  of  the  year.  As  a  result, 
paganism  and  Sunday  picnics  are  the  order  of  the  day;  they 
constitute  a  strong  challenge  to  the  organised  Church,  and  a 
problem  to  be  considered  wisely  and  sympathetically  by 
Christian  people  generally.  , 

Another  vital  denominational  problem  is  that  of  ministerial 
training.  In  these  great,  youthful,  truth-demanding  days  when  ^ 
the  severest  pains  of  the  world  are  growing-pains,  Christian 
ministers  need  more  than  evangelical  fervour.  That  is  an 
essential  factor  in  every  minister’s  equipment,  but  he  needs,  too, 
the  adequate  resources  of  an  education  gained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  our  best  seats  of  learning.  In  Australia  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  first-rate  scholarship 
and  properly  equipped  university  colleges.  In  Queensland,  for 
example,  we  have  a  most  scholarly  and  highly-cultured  Principal ; 
we  have  really  good  material  in  the  young  men  who  offer  for 
training,  but  we  have  no  college  building;  the  students  meet  i 
for  classes  for  one  week  only  in  each  month;  every  student  is  ^ 
also  a  Home  Missionary  in  charge  of  a  church  and  several  out-  , 
stations,  and  some  of  them  have  to  travel  from  two  to  four  j 
hundred  miles  to  their  training  centre.  Ten  Commandments,  or  [ 
no  ten  Commandments,  we  covet  the  training  institutions  of  ^ 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  people’s  appreciation  of  ! 
essentials  which  has  made  them  possible.  I 

Hinging  partly  on  this  pivotal  matter  of  ministerial  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  further  problem  of  the  gap — the  growing  gap — 
between  church  and  people.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  but 
in  the  main  what  we  call  the  working  classes,  and  the  university 
students,  i.e.,  those  who  come  to  real  grips  with  the  complicated  j 
experiences  of  life,  are  leaving  the  Protestant  churches  alone,  i 
Time  has  made  ancient  good  uncouth,  and  numbers  of  people, 
bewildered  by  modern  problems,  and  unsatisfied  and  vexed  by 
crudely  dogmatic  and  superficial  preaching,  are  bending  to  the 
authority  of  Roman  Catholicism  or  drifting  into  the  nebulous  , 
region  of  Agnosticism. 

Another  problem  is  due  to  the  curse  of  gambling,  common  ^ 
to  the  world,  but  especially  virulent  in  Australia.  It  is  indulged 
in  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  and 
even  by  some  church  members.  In  Queensland,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  other  States,  the  cloak  of  respectability  is  thrown 
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over  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Government  controls 
a  lottery  in  aid  of  the  hospitals.  This  lottery  is  comprised  of 
100,000  tickets;  it  takes  about  a  fortnight  to  fill;  it  goes  on  all 
the  year  round  and  the  first  prize  in  each  drawing  is  £6,000. 
A  periodical  lottery,  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  is 
also  run  with  tickets  at  £1  each  and  a  first  prize  of  £25,000. 
Many  of  the  shops  in  the  main  streets  of  Brisbane  are  Govern¬ 
ment  agents  for  these  lotteries.  (I  know  of  only  one  hair¬ 
dressing  and  tobacconist’s  shop  in  the  whole  of  the  centre  of 
the  city  that  is  not  a  duly  authorised  lottery-ticket  seller,  and 
the  proprietor  recently  told  me  that  he  was  on  his  last  legs 
and  would  soon  either  have  to  give  up  business  or  become  a 
Government  agent.)  The  windows  of  these  shops  are  plastered 
with  black  cats  and  notices  asking  passers-by  why  they  should 
work  when  they  can  win  £6,000  for  5s.  6d.  The  Government 
has  recently  issued  one-sixth  share  tickets  at  Is.  each,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  four  school  children  to  put  in  three¬ 
pence  each  and  form  a  syndicate.  One  feels  that  a  country 
whose  Government  so  undermines  morality  cannot  run  very  far. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  first-rate  hindrance  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  a  subtle  incitement  to  dishonesty  in  business,  and  a 
terribly  evil  influence  in  the  community  generally. 

Another  problem  which,  while  it  is  peculiarly  Australian, 
may  yet  disturb  the  world,  is  that  of  population.  The  Australian 
Government,  and  indeed  every  political  party  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  has  declared  emphatically  for  a  White  Australia.  It 
is  a  worthy  ideal,  and  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it  if  that 
great  Continent  were  fully  occupied  by  white  people,  and  its 
teeming  resources  worked  and  utilised.  But  here  is  the  fact. 
Australia,  on  a  low  computation,  is  capable  of  carrying  and 
maintaining  fifty  million  people,  and  the  actual  population  for 
some  time  has  been  almost  stationary  at  about  six  million.  As 
things  are  in  the  world  to-day,  is  this  playing  the  game? 
“  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  and  not  far  from  Australia  is 
another  part  of  God’s  family,  a  nation  capable,  ambitious,  enter¬ 
prising,  whose  great  problem  is  elbow-room,  with  a  teeming  and 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  only  one  sixth  of  its  land  is 
arable.  One  feels  that  in  Divine  justice  some  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  made,  for  if  it  be  unwise  to  have  other  than 
a  white  Australia,  it  is  surely  dangerous  to  have  an  unoccupied 
Australia. 

A  further  problem  is  that  of  Leisure.  In  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  the  problem  of  production  has  been  solved. 
In  Australia,  with  its  suicidal  and  war-breeding  policy  of  high 
tariffs,  export  of  manufactured  goods  is  practically  impossible; 
the  home  market  can  be  supplied,*  with  boots  for  example,  by 
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the  available  workmen  working  less  than  half  the  year  at  ^ 

present  hours.  With  the  increasing  invention  and  use  of 
labour-saving  machinery  it  is  not  fantastic  to  talk  of  a  four-  ; 

hour  working  day  in  the  near  future.  And  that  is  not  only  not 

to  be  deplored  but  to  be  welcomed  by  those  who  look  and  strive 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Work  is  a  divinely  beneficent 
ordinance,  but  men  and  women  are  getting  too  much  of  i 
monotonous,  grinding,  personality-crushing,  adventure-killing 
labour.  Every  privilege  has  its  risk  and  real  progress  is  never 
advance  into  an  easier  kind  of  life.  The  danger  of  shorter  : 
working  hours  is  the  wilderness  of  moral  flabbiness,  tawdry 
amusement,  and  spiritual  blindness,  but  the  opportunity  is  that 
of  a  promised  land,  a  land  whose  citizens  shall  be  equal  in  | 
length  of  real  selfhood,  breadth  of  brotherhood,  and  height  of 
godliness.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  much-needed  education  in  , 
music  and  the  arts,  and  for  the  all-round  development  of 
humanity  with  means  to  achieve  it  such  as  has  never  before 
presented  itself.  And  the  responsibility  of  the  church  as  the  | 
channel  of  spiritual  power  which  alone  can  supply  the  essential  i 
vision,  steadiness  and  courage,  is  as  great  as  her  opportunity. 

The  last  problem  I  will  mention  is  that  of  the  church  itself,  i 
The  reason  why  with  all  our  elaborate  machinery  we  are  not 
producing  more  results  and  making  a  greater  impact  upon  the 
world  is  that  the  fire  at  the  centre  burns  but  feebly.  It  has  i 
not  always  been  violence  from  outside  but  rottenness  within  | 
that  has  disrupted  Empires.  The  thing  to  be  feared  among  us 
is  not  so  much  the  badness  of  the  bad  man,  as  the  indifference 
of  the  good  man.  Our  churches  are  largely  composed  of  people 
who  do  not  take  Jesus  seriously — people,  often,  who  search  the  i 
Scriptures  for  texts  to  back  up  this  or  that  fad,  but  who  will 
not  come  to  Jesus  that  they  may  catch  His  spirit  of  love, 
sincerity,  and  sacrifice.  Christianity  is  a  “  Way,”  an  open  road 
for  activity  and  for  pushing  on  to  .somewhere.  We  often  hear 
the  great  word  quoted  from  the  New  Testament  about  “  the 
faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  Saints,”  and  I 
far  too  frequently  it  is  made  to  sound  as  though  the  faith 
were  something  valuable  but  lifeless  like  a  diamond,  to  be  merely  | 
preserved  in  a  formal  creed  or  an  ecclesiastical  deposit  vault.  1 
And  Christian  faith  is  not  like  a  diamond;  it  is  living  like  a  ! 
tree,  and  the  only  way  we  ever  can  keep  a  living  thing  is  to  L 
let  it  glow. 

One  of  my  friends  at  the  recent  Berlin  Congress  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  unacquainted  with  German  lettering, 
read  Oncken’s  classic  phrase  “  Every  Baptist  a  Missionary  ”  in 
this  way :  “  Every  Baptist  a  Millionaire.”  There  is  infinite 

truth  in  his  mistake.  Let  (is  put  our  wealth  into  circulation. 
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let  every  Baptist  be  a  missionary,  not  only  with  his  lips  but  with 
his  life.  Let  us  believe  our  beliefs,  let  us  realise  that  Jesus 
is  greater  than  any  book  that  ever  was  written  about  Him, 
even  though  the  book  be  the  letters  of  Paul;  and  let  us  realise 
that  the  salvation  of  this  needy,  stricken  world,  and  the  hope 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  lie,  not  in  the  insistence  upon  denomina¬ 
tional  differences,  some  of  which  are  now  non-existent  and  others 
only  of  secondary  importance,  but  that  they  lie  in  the  faithful 
following  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  whose  greatest  words  were : 
■“  Love  God — Love  one  another.” 

W.  E.  HURST. 


THE  EARLIEST  known  publication  in  which  full  liberty  of 
conscience  is  openly  advocated,  according  to  Professor  Masson, 
is  Leonard  Rusher’s  Religions  Peace,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1646  and  again  in  1846.  But  two  years  earlier,  Thomas  Helwys 
from  Nottingham  and  Amsterdam  had  published  “  A  short 
Declaration  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,”  whose  title  showed  a 
study  of  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  adopted  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Henry  Barrow  that  the  Church  of  England, 
compound  of  Church  and  State,  was  that  very  mystery.  Helwys, 
like  Barrowe  and  Francis  Bacon,  was  a  gentleman,  trained  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  In  studying  law  he  had  special  occasion  to  consider 
religious  liberty,  and  this  book  displays  his  thought  on  it.  His 
experience  was  many-sided.  He  was  in  London  when  parliament 
passed  the  first  Conventicle  Act,  1593;  and  was  in  the  thick  of 
that  society  which  could  eagerly  discuss  precedents  and  con¬ 
sequences.  He  was  in  Basford  when  the  act  was  enforced  against 
his  wife,  who  was  taken  to  York  Castle.  He  was  in  Amsterdam 
where  he  found  the  State  permitting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  to  all  Protestants,  without  enquiry  or  interference.  He 
therefore  wrote  this  book,  handicapping  it  by  a  distracting  and 
irritating  title,  came  to  London  where  his  uncles  were  prominent 
in  city  and  at  court,  and  sent  a  copy  of  his  book  to  the  king. 


Edward  Harrison  of  Petty  France. 

Edward  HARRISON  sprang  from  a  family  which  had 
interests  in  Sedbergh  in  1561,  though  one  member  had  then 
become  a  citizen  and  grocer  in  London.  Fifty  years  later,  his 
ancestors  were  near  Ashford  in  Kent,  at  Smeeth  and  Nettlestead 
and  Orleston.  At  this  last  parish,  Lancelot  Harrison,  M.A.,  of  | 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  became  rector  in  1626.  He  sent  his  ; 
son  Edward  to  the  same  college  in  1634,  but  Edward  went  next  I 
year  to  St.  John’s,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  in  1637-8;  he  then 
migrated  to  Hart’s  Hall  in  Oxford,  and  became  M.A.  in  1640. 

He  was  ordained,  and  as  seems  a  family  custom,  went  to  live  at 
Smeeth,  with  Sir  Edward  Scott  of  Scott’s  Hall.  In  1641  his 
father  died,  leaving  to  Edward  £35  and  his  Latin  books  and  [ 
his  desk;  the  widow  Katharine  took  a  house  and  lands  for  life, 
after  which  Edward  inherited;  children  Lancelot,  Priscilla,  \ 
Hugh,  John  and  Katharine  were  to  take  cash  when  they  came  of 
age  and  again  when  the  widow  died;  Elizabeth  having  had  her 
portion  on  marrying  Henry  Collet. 

Edward  became  vicar  of  Kensworth,  a  hamlet  close  to 
Watling  Street,  in  a  northern  promontory  of  Hertfordshire,  two 
miles  south  of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  a  mile  east  of 
Whipsnade.  In  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Baptist  principles 
were  canvassed  on  a  new  scale,  and  in  February  1643/4  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  George  Kendall, 
whom  they  had  appointed  vicar  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  had  allowed 
Robert  Baldwin  to  preach  against  the  baptism  of  infants.  Dr. 
Burgess  was  sent  from  Watford  to  enquire,  and  reported  “  the 
people  there  much  possessed  with  Anabaptism  and  Anti- 
nomianism.”  This  was  not  checked  'by  sending  Kendall  and 
Baldwin  to  Newgate  prison,  for  next  Edward  Harrison  adopted 
Baptist  views.  He  therefore  resigned  the  vicarage,  as  he 
expressly  stated  after  the  Restoration  when  twitted  with 
inconsistency. 

The  dates  of  this  period  are  not  clear,  before  1646.  The 
vicar  in  1643  was  John  Syddall,  who  was  deprived  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  the  approval  of  the  parishioners,  who  never¬ 
theless  agreed  to  provide  for  Mrs.  Syddall  and  her  children,  and 
on  August  2nd,  1645,  were  ordered  by  the  Committee  for 
Plundered  Ministers  to  do  so  at  once.  Walker  implies  that 
Syddall  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  vicarage  for  some  while  after 
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sequestration,  but  was  driven  out,  and  died  within  two  months; 
apparently  the  parishioners  thought  that  his  death  ended  the 
agreement.  Walker  says  that  soon  afterwards,  the  vicarage  was 
supplied  by  one  Stratford,  a  loyalist,  then  successively  by  a 
weaver  and  two  ploughmen.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  Edward  Harrison  had  resigned  before 
September  2nd,  1645,  for  on  that  date  he  was  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  acting  as  treasurer  for  the  Eastern  Association,  that  body 
of  counties  which  maintained  a  fine  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Manchester.  This  army  in  1644  had  marched  north  to  besiege 
York,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor;  it 
had  a  cavalry  regiment  under  Fleetwood,  whose  major  was 
Thomas  Harrison  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Now  each 
regiment  had  a  chaplain;  one  had  invited  Baxter  when  he  had 
fled  to  Coventry,  but  he  declined,  to  his  deep  regret  afterwards. 
The  army  was  new-modelled,  and  Fairfax  became  Lord  General ; 
in  June,  1645,  he  defeated  the  king  at  Naseby,  and  within  a 
year  the  war  was  over.  Parliament  ordered  the  entrenchments 
at  Newport  Pagnell  to  be  slighted,  and  the  garrison  paid  oif. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  county  militia  there,  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  John  Bunyan. 

Edward  Harrison  published  a  pamphlet,  Paedobaptism 
Oppugned,  about  March  4th,  1645/46,  which  was  answered  in 
November  by  John  Geree  of  St.  Albans.  He  did  not  reply, 
apparently  because  he  had  left  Hertfordshire,  for  Thomas 
Edwards,  when  he  published  the  third  part  of  his  Gangraena  in 
December,  1646,  said  he  had  gone  from  near  St.  Albans,  and  was 
at  Petty  France  in  London.  And  he  was  being  caught  up  in 
another  military  riMvement.  In  1647,  Major  Thomas  Harrison 
was  promoted  to  he  colonel  of  horse,  and  Edward  Harrison 
became  preacher  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence,  and  no  likelihood, 
that  the  two  men  were  related.  Edward  would  probably  be  in 
the  thick  of  the  meeting  at  Ware  in  November,  164/,  then 
would  go  north  to  meet  an  invasion  by  the  Scotch,  passing 
Manchester,  Appleby,  Ripon  and  seeing  the  utter  rout  at 
Preston.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether  his  preaching  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Warrington 
and  Hill  Cliffe  in  Cheshire,  which  emerged  soon  afterwards, 
with  military  leaders,  and  which  in  later  days  was  in  touch  with 
his  London  church. 

By  1649  the  second  civil  war  was  over,  and  Edward  Harrison 
returned  to  civil  life.  He  published  a  pamphlet  in  May,  called 

petition  to  the  Lords  on  July  24th,  1646,  by  ministers  in  Hertford¬ 
shire  was  signed  by  John  Wright,  whom  Urwick  identifies  as  then  at 
Kensworth;  but  he  shows  clearly  that  Wright  had  been  at  Letchworth 
since  the  sequestration  of  Yardley  till  September,  1646. 
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“  Plain  Dealing;  or,  the  countryman’s  doleful  complaint  and 
faithful  watchword  to  the  statesmen  of  the  times,  whether  in  | 
the  parliament  or  army.”  Henceforth  his  concerns  were  with 
Baptists.  ' 

Tradition  has  attributed  to  him  the  “  church  at  Kensworth,” 
and  this  should  be  examined.  The  Commissioners  of  1650 
mentioned  him  as  officiating  at  Kensworth,  apparently  using  the 
parish  church  again  :  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  new  vicar 
till  April  30th,  1657,  when  John  Goodman  was  certified;  then 
followed  James  Baileman,  Isaac  Bringhurst,  and  Bishop  Lyster, 
within  six  years.  It  does  seem  as  if  he  lived  in  the  village,  on 
land  of  his  own  which  was  bequeathed  in  a  later  will,  not 
drawing  tithes,  but  using  the  parish  church  for  worship.  At 
least  it  is  perfectly  clear  when  the  earliest  MS.  minutes  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Kensworth  are  examined  in  1675,  that  there 
had  been  a  widespread  movement.  Members  were  then  on  a 
church  roll  over  a  stretch  of  country  from  Brickhill  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  Mimms  and  Ridge  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  Watling  Street,  and  from  Welwyn  across  to 
Berkhampstead.  As  there  were  over  300  members,  after  twelve 
years  of  persecution,  the  work  done  in  the  quiet  season  1650-  i 
1657  must  have  been  fine. 

But  Edward  Harrison  came  of  a  family  with  wide 
connections,  and  he  was  well  educated,  and  had  taken  a  share 
in  national  affairs.  Towns  such  as  Luton,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans, 
could  not  absorb  all  his  energies.  When  in  1651  the  London 
churches  issued  a  third  edition  of  their  Baptist  Confession,  he 
signed.  He  was  in  some  way  linked  with  a  church  known  from  i 

1642,  with  such  members  as  Mark  Lucar^  Thomas  Kilcop,  ! 

Benjamin  Cox,  another  clergyman,  and  Richard  Graves. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  had  been  preacher  went  to  [ 

Ireland,  and  there  many  men  took  their  discharge  and  settled  t 

down,  forming  Baptist  churches,  to  one  of  which,  at  Kilkenny,  [ 

Benjamin  Cox  went.  These  Irish  churches  took  a  hint  from 
their  military  organisation,  and  suggested  that  Baptist  churches 
everywhere  should  group  in  Associations.  The  idea  was 
welcomed  in  London,  and  on  July  24th,  1653,  a  circular  was  sent 
throughout  England,  recommending  the  plan.  It  was  signed  by 
nine  men,  second  of  whom  was  Edward  Harrison;  another 
signatory  was  Robert  Bowes.  [ 

The  custom  of  Confirmation  had  been  introduced  into  some 
Baptist  churches  by  other  ex-clergy,  and  was  being  justified  from 
Hebrews  vi.  2,  as  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.  Harrison  applied  to 
it  the  touchstone  of  other  scriptures,  and  declared  it  no  gold,  but 
a  counterfeit.  This  led  to  a  rejoinder  in  1654  by  John  Griffith, 
of  London  and  Amersham. 
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Early  in  1657,  a  new  Instrument  of  Government  was  being 
drafted,  and  many  lawyers  wished  Cromwell  to  take  the  title 
of  King.  There  were  two  obvious  advantages;  that  then  bv 
a  well-established  law,  his  title  as  King  de  facto  would  protect 
all  who  obeyed ;  and  that  his  powers,  where  not  expressly 
defined,  would  be  the  old  customary  powers,  instead  of  arbitrary. 
But  there  was  much  opposition  from  many  quarters,  especially 
military.  On  April  3rd  an  address  was  presented  to  him,  begging 
him  to  decline  the  title,  and  dreading  his  “  fearful  apostacy.”  It 
was  signed  by  nineteen  Baptists,  including  clergy  such  as  Henry 
Jessey,  Hanserd  Knollys  and  Edward  Harrison,  Baptist  pastors 
who  earned  their  living  such  as  John  Spilsbury,  Samuel  Tull, 
with  John  Clarke  the  doctor  in  Rhode  Island,  a  very  mixed 
body;  while  others  equally  prominent  held  their  peace. 

Harrison  threw  in  his  lot  with  London  entirely  after  1657, 
residing  in  his  house  on  Petty  France,  a  site  now  covered  by 
Broad  Street  railway  station;  he  retained  a  friendly  interest  in 
Kensworth,  as  will  yet  be  seen.  He  was  probably  the  publisher 
of  a  petition  next  year  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
parliament  that  the  Protector  dissolved  in  sadness  at  being 
unable  to  get  on  a  constitutional  and  effective  basis.  Henceforth 
he  took  no  further  part  in  politics,  that  has  been  traced. 

In  1658,  Robert  Bowes  made  his  will,  of  which  his  wife  and 
Samuel  Tull  were  executors,  bequeathing  money  in  trust  with 
Harrison,  Tull,  Spilsbury,  Daniel  King  and  Hanserd  Knowles, 
for  the  church  to  which  he  belonged — apparently  then  meeting 
at  Glaziers’  Hall,  and  certainly  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Baptist  churches. 

With  the  Restoration,  the  future  of  Baptists  became  uncer¬ 
tain;  the  rising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchists  in  1661  excited  fears 
of  many  conventicles;  and  when  the  Cavalier  Parliament  started 
on  a  course  of  repressive  legislation,  a  reign  of  terror  set  in.  A 
pamphlet,  “  Behold  a  Cry,”  details  many  outrages.  The  meeting 
at  Petty  France  was  raided  on  June  15th,  1662,  by  soldiers  who 
wounded  a  boy  and  put  the  preacher  in  Newgate.  A  fortnight 
later  they  broke  down  the  gallery,  made  much  spoil,  and 
wounded  more  people. 

Harrison  was  not  daunted,  and  a  note  stuck  into  a  Spy  Book 
relating  to  some  period  between  1663  and  1665,  shows  that  he 
and  Tull  and  Cox  were  joining  together.  Harrison  preached  at 
his  own  house,  and  in  Bunhill  Fields,  Cox  in  Thames  Street 
above  the  bridge,  Tull  in  Cheapside  at  the  Seven  Stars.  With 
1665,  the  old  Conventicle  Act  of  Elizabeth  under  which  all  legal 
proceedings  had  hitherto  taken  place,  was  practically  superseded 
by  a  new  one,  to  hold  for  three  years.  So  little  was  Harrison 
afraid,  that  on  June  28th,  1666,  he  took  part  in  ordaining 
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Thomas  Patient  as  co-pastor  with  Kiffin  at  Devonshire  Square; 
and  as  Patient  died  in  the  plague,  ordaining  his  successor  Daniel 
Dyke  on  February  17th,  1668.  He  was  named  next  year  in  a 
proclamation  against  conventicles,  and  was  indicted  at  Hicks 
Hall  for  regularly  conducting  one  near  Bishopsgate  Church — 
evidently  in  his  own  house. 

With  March  1671/2  the  tide  turned,  and  the  king  offered  to 
consider  applications  for  licences  to  preach  in  specified  houses. 
This  would  leave  the  open-air  work  on  Bunhill  Fields  still 
illegal ;  but  Harrison  obtained  one  for  his  own  house.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  a  wide  vision,  planning  on  a  national  scale, 
and  recognising  the  advantage  of  grouping  not  merely  ministers 
and  local  congregations,  but  Associations  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  After  January  1673/4,  he  largely  retired  from  active 
pastoral  work  at  Petty  France,  being  found  henceforth  chiefly  in 
wider  fields. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  under  which  the  licences 
were  issued,  was  cancelled  in  March  1672/3,  but  it  made  no 
immediate  difference,  and  work  was  carried  on  at  Petty  France, 
as  in  many  other  places.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  John 
Child  of  Bucks,  but  they  came  to  nothing.  Then  Nehemiah  Cox, 
son  of  Edward’s  old  friend  Benjamin,  who  had  been  called  to 
the  ministry  at  Bedford,  was  invited,  and  on  September  21st, 
1675,  he  and  William  Collins,  a  Westminster  scholar,  were 
ordained  joint-elders  at  Petty  France. 

Now  the  opportunity  came  for  re-organisation,  and  we 
seem  to  trace  Harrison’s  guidance  in  the  earliest  documents  at 
St.  Albans  and  of  Petty  France.  On  July  9th,  1675,  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  the  “  Church  of  Kinsworth  ”  were  taken, 
and  on  March  22nd,  1675/6  were  entered  in  a  new  book.  They 
lived  in  thirty  places,  Kensworth  itself  housing  only  three 
members;  thirteen  at  Leighton,  thirty-three  at  Houghton,  forty 
at  Dunstable,  thirty  at  Luton,  forty-four  near  St.  Albans, 
indicate  the  strong  centres.  On  July  31st,  1676,  a  similar  roll 
was  prepared  of  the  members  at  Petty'  France,  and  it  shows 
five  Harrisons. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  a  rallying-point  for  many 
churches.  The  London  Confession  of  1644  was  tacitly 
abandoned,  and  attention  was  given  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  1646.  Its  teaching  on  organisation  had  already 
been  replaced  among  Congregationalists  by  a  chapter  drawn  up 
in  1658;  its  teaching  on  baptism  was  now  replaced  by  another 
chapter;  and  on  August  26th,  1677,  this  revision  was  read  by 
the  Petty  France  church,  and  after  consideration,  was  published. 
Next  came  Association  revival.  In  1678  we  hear  that  a  meeting 
was  held  on  April  2nd  at  Hempstead;  with  another  on 
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September  24th  at  Abingdon ;  in  1679,  on  April  20th,  in  London, 
October  6th  at  Hempstead  again;  in  1680  on  February  29th,  and 
on  March  16th  at  St.  Albans;  in  1681  at  Abingdon  on  April 
3rd;  in  1682  at  Hempstead;  in  1683  in  London.  These  notices 
are  all  derived  from  the  minutes  of  the  Petty  France  church, 
and  with  the  frequency  of  the  Herts  meetings  they  suggest  that 
Edward  Harrison  was  the  moving  spirit;  though  there  is  no 
sign  that  he  ever  used  the  title  of  Messenger  or  General 
Superintendent,  such  as  was  given  at  this  time  to  Thomas  Collier 
in  the  west.  In  the  correspondence  minuted,  there  are  notes  as 
to  members  received  from  Kernel  Hempstead,  St.  Albans,  Kens- 
worth  and  Luton,  from  Warrington  and  from  Abingdon. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  spy,  reporting  in  1676  to  Danby  about 
conventicles  in  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  had  nothing 
to  say  about  Petty  France,  though  he  heard  of  Kiffin  at 
Devonshire  House,  with  Thomas  Hardcastle.  In  1682  another 
spy  was  better  informed,  and  said  that  Harrison,  with  five 
helpers,  taught  600  people  at  three  different  places.  These  three 
may  conceivably  be  the  same  as  in  1663;  though  Tull  of 
Cheapside  had  died  in  1677,  perhaps  William  Collins  preached 
there,  while  Nehemiah  Cox  may  have  followed  his  father  in 
Thames  Street.  John  Gammon  was  another  helper,  till  in  1684 
he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boars  Head  Yard,  off  Petticoat 
Lane,  where  Bunyan  preached  his  last  sermon  four  years  later. 

The  persecution  that  began  in  1682  was  very  fierce.  On 
May  27th,  1683,  the  church  was  excluded  from  Petty  France. 
Association  could  meet  no  longer.  The  church  book  has  only 
three  entries  in  two  years,  and  not  till  October,  1687,  under  a 
new  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James,  could  the  church  resume 
work,  and  revise  its  roll.  Edward  Harrison  lived  to  see 
liberty  return,  and  to  see  a  reprint  of  the  1677  Confession.  In 
January,  1689,  administration  was  taken  out,  as  he  died 
intestate,  showing  that  he  had  lived  lately  in  St.  Martin’s  Fields, 
Westminster;  his  son  Lancelot  died  a  few  months  earlier,  leaving 
legacies  to  Collins  and  Cox.  His  son  Thomas  was  soon  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  needed,  for  Cox  seems  to  have  died,  as 
a  subscription  was  made  on  June  12th  for  his  son. 

A  call  was  sent  on  July  28th,  1689,  to  all  Calvinistic  Baptist 
churches  in  England,  improving  the  precedent  of  1653.  More 
than  100  churches  answered;  Petty  France  was  represented  by 
Wm.  Collins,  Thomas  Harrison,  and  a  relation  John  Collet; 
Hempstead  sent  its  pastor  Samuel  Ewer;  Kensworth  sent  two 
ministers,  James  Hardinge  and  Daniel  Finch,  and  the  Assembly 
met  September  3rd-12th.  It  was  decided  to  raise  a  Baptist  Fund, 
and  among  the  nine  treasurers  were  three  from  Petty  France, 
Robert  Bristow,  John  Collet  and  Edward  Harrison.  This  was. 
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another  son  of  the  elder  Edward,  a  goldsmith,  living  at  the 
Hen  and  Chickens  on  Cheapside,  and  he  was  to  receive  all 
moneys.  The  minute  of  this  appointment  was  signed  by 
thirty-three  men,  including  Collins  and  Finch.  The  Assembly 
approved  the  revised  Confession,  and  sent  it  out  with  a 
commendation  signed  by  Collins,  Finch  and  Ewer,  amongst 
others.  Thus  the  work  of  Harrison  was  not  only  crowned  with 
success,  but  it  was  handed  on  to  a  new  generation  in  which  two 
sons  were  taking  leading  parts. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  his  family  may  close  this  account. 
His  wife  Rebecca  bore  him  two  sons,  Edward  and  Thomas. 
Of  the  younger  enough  has  been  said  on  pages  124-126,  134. 
The  second  Edward,  goldsmith  and  treasurer,  married  Rebecca 
Lock,  perhaps  of  a  Baptist  family  known  at  Watford,  and  had 
three  children.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Jackson)  died  before 
him,  and  on  his  death  in  1715,  a  third  Edward  inherited  the 
family  property  at  Kensworth. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


HELWYS’  “  MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY  ”  survives  in  three 
copies,  at  Dublin,  Oxford  and  London.  The  Bodleian  copy  has 
his  autograph  address  to  King  James,  with  the  bold  claim  that 
he  had  “  no  power  over  the  immortall  soules  of  his  subjects,  to 
make  lawes  &  ordinances  for  them,  and  to  set  spiritual  Lords 
over  them.”  This  was  sent  from  Spitalfields,  and  within  three 
or  four  years  Helwys  died  in  the  prison  of  Newgate.  Such  a 
pioneer  work  deserved  rescue  from  oblivion;  and  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  will  publish  a  photographic  reprint  before 
Easter.  Principal  Robinson  will  prefix  an  introduction,  dealing 
with  the  man  and  his  theme.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  the 
autograph,  with  the  family  arms,  and  with  pictures  of  the  three 
homes  of  Helwys;  his  Hall,  the  Bake-house  where  he  wrote, 
and  Newgate. 


Dr.  Johannes  Elias  Feisser: 
Baptist  Pioneer  in  Holland. 

Holland  has  plenty  of  imported  articles,  from  coffee  to 
Communism  and  Christian  Science;  but  the  Baptist  move¬ 
ment  is  a  plant  of  her  own  soil.  It  germinated  under 
inhospitable  circumstances  in  the  east  of  Drente,  her  poorest 
and  most  barren  province,  and  so  sings  the  praise  of  the  divine 
law  that  the  loftiest  influences  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  often 
originate  in  unthought-of  places.  The  man  of  God  whom 
history  honours  as  the  father  of  the  denomination  in  Holland 
is  Johannes  Elias  Feisser. 

I.  How  he  came  to  Christ. 

He  was  bom  at  Winsum  on  the  10th  December, 
1805,  and  two  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Veendam, 
where  the  father  had  accepted  the  post  of  collector  of  the 
Royal  taxes.  The  Feissers  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  middle 
classes.  They  enjoyed  life  without  much  restraint,  and 
attended  divine  services  regularly  according  to  the  social 
etiquette  of  those  days.  Their  favourite  desire  was  a  military 
career  for  their  eldest  son,  but  through  the  influence  of  a 
pious  grandmother  it  was  decided  to  educate  him  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.^ 

From  the  preparatory  school  at  Veendam,  young  Johannes 
Elias  entered  the  University  of  Groningen  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  studied  literature  and  theology.  Five  years  later 
he  wrote  his  dissertation  “  de  vita  Basilii  Magni  Caesareae  in 
Cappadocia  Episcopi,”  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  After  marrying  Geertruida  Elisabeth  Barbara  Orck, 
Baroness  of  Heekeren,  he  settled  as  pastor  in  a  village  church. 
In  1833  he  accepted  the  call  to  Franeker,  the  Frisian  Athens 
of  that  time.  Preaching  was  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  his 
oratorical  gifts  drew  large  congregations;  but  the  Christ  he 

1  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  a  product  of  the  Reformation,  being 
in  fact*  the  reformed  continuation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
resembles  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church.  It 
is  constitutionally  Presbyterian,  and  adheres  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
but  admits  all  liberty  of  thought.  Though  not  a  State  Church — Holland 
has  not  such  a  Church — it  derives  much  support  from  the  State,  from 
600  to  2,000  gulden  or  more  per  living.  Besides  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
State  subsidises  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Jewish,  Mennonite  and 
Remonstrant  Churches. 
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commended  was  not  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  He  was  the 
stainless  example  and  the  source  of  wisdom,  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  theological  notions.  Feisser  was  a  welcome  guest 
in  the  homes  of  the  learned  and  rich,  and  popular  amongst 
the  masses.  In  this  seeming  paradise  he  had  to  drink  deep 
draughts  of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  The  climate  undermined  his 
health;  two  of  his  children  died;  soon  afterwards  he  had  to 
lay  the  mortal  remains  of  his  beloved  wife  in  the  grave.  And 
to  all  this  was  added  an  almost  total  blindness  of  his  right 
eye. 

Broken  in  body  and  spirit,  he  relinquished  the  shepherd’s 
crook  and  sought  comfort  in  his  parents’  home.  Restored  to 
health  after  half  a  year’s  rest,  he  preached  his  inaugural  sermon 
in  the  church  at  the  small  town  of  Gasselter-Nyveen  on  Sunday 
morning,  March  3rd,  1839.  Though  receiving  much  “  praise  of 
men  ” — for  one  reason  because  the  pew-rents  and  the  collections 
doubled ! — he  found  himself  very  dissatisfied.  His  parishioners 
were  good-natured  people  but  spiritually  dead.  He  could  open 
his  heart  to  nobody  on  spiritual  themes.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1841  Feisser,  weary  of  his  superficial 
popularity  and  probably  under  the  influence  of  Newton’s 
Cardiphonia,  a  book  which  met  with  a  loving  welcome  in  many 
circles,  admitted  the  Saviour  in  all  His  glory. 

II.  How  he  came  to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the 

Church. 

The  worshippers  soon  discovered  in  his  preaching  that  he 
was  a  changed  man.  He  no  longer  leaned  on  himself  and 
his  own  wisdom  but  on  the  grace  of  God  alone.  He  saw  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  the  elect  to  whom  the  grace  of 
conversion  is  given,  and  the  hardened  of  heart  who  are  dis¬ 
obedient  unto  the  truth.  He  proclaimed  without  fear  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  whole  plan  and  work  of 
salvation  and  the  great  difference  between  face-Christianity  and 
faith-Christianity.  ' 

As  long  as  Feisser  confined  his  change  of  theology  to  the 
pulpit,  people  did  not  mind.  They  liked  him  much  for  his 
kindness,  and  not  a  bit  less  for  the  monetary  prosperity  of 
the  church.  But  real  conversion  told.  He  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  “  reforming  the  Reformed  Church,”  *  and  began  by 

2  As  he  states  in  his  Getrouw  Verhaal  (Faithful  Account)  published  in 
1844  at  Groningen.  Feisser  wrote  several  brochures,  pamphlets  and  tracts, 
In  which  he  revealed  his  soul  at  various  stages  of  his  life.  In  one  of 
them  he  renounces  what  “  he  had  written  or  spoken  against  the  truth,” 
praying  God  to  put  away  the  harm  and  to  forgive  him.  A  complete  set 
of  his  publications  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Kampen. 
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strongly  advising  the  election  of  pious  Christian  men  to  the 
various  offices,  otherwise  (he  declared)  he  would  not  ordain 
those  chosen.  Next  he  wanted  the  presbytery  to  exclude  certain 
members  from  the  Lord’s  Table  for  serious  lack  of  Christian 
understanding;  among  them  was  the  headmaster  of  the 
elementar}”^  school.  That  noble  body  of  overseers,  however, 
sided  with  the  worldlings.  These  and  similar  differences  forced 
him  to  look  into  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church.  We 
find  him  in  those  days  lecturing  to  a  meeting  of  ministerial 
colleagues  on  the  subject:  “What  conception  we  ought  to 
form  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord.’’  When  some  time  later  a 
superior  ecclesiastical  authority  (the  consistory®)  tried  to  settle 
the  difficulties  between  pastor  and  people,  Feisser  made  definite 
demands  :  (a)  the  removal  of  three  elders  from  office;  (b)  their 
censure  until  God  should  change  their  hearts;  (c)  confirmation 
of  the  censure  of  those  members  whose  names  he  had  laid  before 
the  presbytery;  (d)  exemption  from  his  duty  to  baptise  and 
preside  at  the  Lord’s  Table  until  a  worthy  presbytery  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  church.  The  deputation  of 
the  consistory  informed  him  that  it  had  no  power  in  these 
matters,  whereupon  Feisser  sent  an  address  to  the  consistory 
requesting  assent  to  his  last  request.  In  a  covering  memorandum 
he  explained  that  it  had  become  quite  clear  to  him  that  the 
Church  ought  to  be  such  a  body  as  is  described  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  1  Corinthians  xii.  12-30.  The  faithful  in  the  Church 
must  unite  in  order  to  cleanse  the  body  of  Christ  from  all 
worldly  elements.  As  to  his  views  of  baptism,  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  Paedobaptism  crept  into  the  Church  long 
after  the  apostolic  age,  contrary  to  the  mind  and  commandment 
of  Christ.  If  it  pleases  God  to  raise  up  another  Church — 
founded  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  apostles — the  first  stipula¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  be  that  believers  only  may  be  baptised.  The 
baptism  of  babies,  who  are  destined  to  remain  in  their  sins,  is 
a  crime  against  God,  because  the  sign  of  covenant-grace  is  given 
to  those  with  whom  He  has  not  entered  into  covenant,  and 
the  baptism  of  babies  who  shall  be  privileged  to  receive  grace 
is  a  running  ahead  of  the  Lord,  which  does  not  become  us 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  Lord 
will  be  pleased  to  bestow  His  favours. 

3  The  local  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  governed  by : — 

(o)  The  presbytery  composed  of  the  minister  or  ministers,  elders  and 

deacons ; 

(b)  The  consistory  composed  of  five  to  seven  ministers  and  two  or  three 

elders ; 

(c)  The  provincial  church  governing  body  composed  of  five  to  seven 

ministers  and  two  or  three  elders ; 

(d)  The  synod  composed  of  thirteen  ministers  and  six  elders. 
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The  following  incident  sharpened  the  difficulties.  A 
member  wanted  his  baby  to  be  baptised.  Feisser  enquired : 

“  Can  you  accept  the  formula  of  baptism?”  “  No.”  “  Do  you 
think  baptism  is  of  some  value  to  your  child?”  ‘‘No,  but  I 
want  it  to  Be  baptised.”  The  pastor  refused,  and  the  antagonism 
against  him  became  intense.  One  October  night  the  defenders 
of  the  babies’  rights  attacked  the  parsonage  with  bricks  and 
smashed  all  the  windows !  The  report  of  the  minister  who 
refused  to  baptise  went  through  the  whole  of  Holland  and  even 
far  beyond.  In  vain  the  consistory  and  the  provincial  governing 
body  tried  to  persuade  Feisser  to  reconsider  his  attitude.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  vital  matter  whether  unconverted 
people  had  the  right  to  the  tokens  of  covenant  grace.  At  last 
the  Reformed  Church  did  with  its  reformer  what  Rome  had 
done  with  hers  before.  On  the  evening  of  December  19th,  1843, 
Feisser  was  dismissed  as  a  minister  on  the  ground  that  he 
refused  to  fulfil  a  part  of  his  duty  and  caused  disorder  and 
scandal.  He  stood  despised  and  homeless.  His  friends  forsook 
him;  his  parents  regarded  him  as  a  fool  and  fanatic,  and  closed 
the  door  against  him.  However,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  three  years,  shared  heroically  all  his  burdens. 

III.  How  he  came  to  be  baptised. 

At  that  time  the  triumvirate  Oncken,  Kobner  and  Lehmann 
were  evangelising  in  Germany  with  apostolic  fire,  in  spite  of  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  States  and  the  bearers  of  their  religion. 
For  about  six  months  Feisser  had  ministered  to  a  few  friendly 
people  meeting  in  his  humble  home,  when  the  news  of  his 
dismissal  reached  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hamburg,  the  mother 
Church  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  central  Europe,  at  that 
time  still  only  ten  years  old.  The  Church  and  its  pastor,  J.  G. 
Oncken,  decided  to  seek  first-hand  information,  and  accordingly 
separated  Kobner  and  another  to  study  the  situation.  Both 
brethren  arrived  at  Gasselter-Nyveen  on  a  November  evening 
in  1844  and  spent  a  night  at  the  Feisse'rs’  home.  Discussions 
on  various  topics  widened  Feisser ’s  horizon.  He  had  never 
before  heard  of  Baptists,  and  he  became  convinced  that  the  only 
right  form  of  baptism  was  burial  in  water  and  that  he  himself 
had  not  been  baptised.  This  visit  of  Kobner  and  his  friends 
sowed  seeds  of  destiny. 

In  the  following  spring  Feisser  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  Oncken  and  the  Church  at  Hamburg,  and  returned  in 
company  with  Kobner  to  his  native  land  in  order  there  to  take 
the  decisive  step.  On  Sunday  evening.  May  15th,  1845,  a  few 
brethren  and  sisters  walked  to  a  shed  near  a  farmhouse  and 
close  to  the  canal.  Seven  of  them  had  prepared  themselves  for 
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the  simple  ceremony.  Feisser  followed  Kobner  into  the  water, 
and  after  him  five  brethren  and  one  sister.  All  were  buried 
in  baptism,  and  raised.  After  this  solemn  rite,  the  brethren 
went  to  the  farmhouse  for  a  few  moments  of  fellowship  with 
God  and  with  one  another.  Kobner  read  Psalm  xcii.,  the  song 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  broke  the  bread  of  life  from  verses 
4  and  5  :  “  For  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  Thy 
work;  I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  Thy  hands.  O  Lord, 
how  great  are  Thy  works!  and  Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.” 

After  this  meditation  the  brethren  elected  a  deacon,  and 
elected  Feisser  as  pastor.  Both  were  ordained  by  Kobner. 
Thus  came  into  being  the  first  Church  of  baptised  believers  in 
Holland.  Feisser  felt — to  use  his  own  words — “  as  if  he  had 
entered  through  the  right  gate  and  not  as  one  who  had  climbed 
over  the  wall.”  In  September  of  the  same  year,  Feisser’s 
faithful  wife  was  baptised  by  Oncken  during  a  visit  to 
Gasselter-Nyveen. 

IV.  How  it  went  further  with  him. 

Scorn  from  a  self-satisfied  Church  and  from  a  materialistic 
community,  and  poverty,  were  Feisser’s  portion.  But  he  bore 
the  shame  of  the  Cross  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  had  conquered 
the  world.  He  wrote  to  a  brother  upon  whom  his  wife  had 
called  a  few  days  before,  after  a  very  difficult  walk  of  two 
hours  in  old,  torn  boots  and  with  swollen  feet :  “  Oppressions 

for  Christ’s  sake  enable  us  to  bear  this  also  with  patience,  for 
if  we  had  remained  in  the  world  we  could  easily  afford  a  new 
pair  of  boots  and  the  means  to  reach  you  in  a  more  comfortable 
way.  .  .  .” 

He  gathers  his  few  remaining  family  treasures  in  order 
to  make  a  little  money  of  them.  It  is  not  hunger  this  time 
which  lashes  him.  It  is  a  brother,  one  of  the  six  baptised,  who 
cannot  meet  his  financial  obligations,  that  constrains  his 
generous  soul  to  sacrifice  his  treasured  possessions.  For  with 
what  shame  would  the  merciless  world  cover  the  little  company 
of  believers  if  that  one  brother  were  found  wanting !  He  was 
nevertheless  enabled  to  keep  his  belongings,  for  another  brother 
provided  the  money  that  was  needed.  To  this  noble  forbearance 
and  Christlike  charity  Feisser  added  an  unquenchable  hope.  He 
hoped  indeed  against  hope.  He  had  hoped  to  reform  the 
Reformed  Church.  Now  he  hoped  to  draw  many  believers 
together  into  a  Scriptural  Church.  This  hope  saw  its  day,  not 
near,  but  weakly  glimmering  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Until  the  end  he  remained  a  worker  in  hope,  who  refused 
to  be  shamed.  Moving  are  the  expressions  of  hope  in  all  his 
letters.  In  1849  he  left  Gasselter-Nyveen,  where  everybody 
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shunned  him,  for  Nieuwe-Pekela,  a  town  about  eight  miles 
further  east,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  more  responsive 
people.  Here  also  the  soil  proved  very  stubborn. 

Already,  soon  after  his  censure  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  his  health  gave  reason  for  anxiety  as  a  result  chiefly 
of  the  emotions  in  the  stormy  period.  From  a  course  of  waters, 
of  which  Oncken  and  an  unknown  friend  in  Holland  bore  the 
expense,  he  derived  much  benefit  but  not  complete  restoration. 
Indeed,  he  never  really  recovered.  Physical  weakness  often  laid 
him  aside  for  shorter  or  longer  times  and  brought  him  eventually 
to  the  grave.  On  the  2nd  June,  1865,  when  not  sixty  years 
old.  Dr.  Johannes  Elias  Feisser,  once  the  honoured  scholar  and 
admired  orator,  yielded  his  spirit  to  God  in  hope,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  memory  of  a  life  full  of  devotion  to  his  Master  and 
to  the  truth,  a  handful  of  publications  appreciated  by  but  few, 
and  a  handful  of  members  of  two  tiny  churches  to  mourn 
his  death. 

In  his  lifetime  he  reaped  very  sparingly,  yet  he  lived  and 
laboured  not  in  vain.  To-day  there  are  thirty-five  flourishing 
Baptist  churches  in  Holland  breathing  his  spirit,  fulfilling  his 
hope,  and  perfecting  his  joy. 

J.  W.  WEENINK. 


AMSTERDAM  has  had  at  least  four  churches  which 
worshipped  in  English.  The  earliest  was  of  Londoners,  who 
settled  about  1596;  their  most  famous  ministers  were  Henry 
Ainsworth  and  John  Canne;  in  1701  they  vacated  their  premises 
on  the  Bruinistengang,  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  joined  the 
next.  From  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  three  regiments  of  Welsh, 
English,  Scots,  were  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  disbanded  only 
in  1796 :  their  chaplain  in  1606  was  John  Paget  from  Cheshire, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Dutch  Consistory  minister  of  a  new 
church,  in  full  fellowship  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod,  worshipping  in  English ;  it  was  granted 
a  building  in  the  Bagynhof,  where  was  the  hospital  of  the  three 
regiments  :  this  church  still  meets.  A  third  church  came  from 
Gainsborough  in  1608 :  it  soon  re-organized  as  Baptist,  then 
divided  :  the  larger  portion,  under  John  Smyth,  remained  in 
what  is  still  known  after  them  as  English  Alley,  but  later  on 
adopted  Dutch,  and  at  length  joined  with  the  Mennonite  church 
on  the  Singel :  a  portion  under  Thomas  Helwys  came  to  London 
in  1612,  and  existed  here  till  1898.  A  fourth  church,  on 
Episcopal  lines,  was  founded  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary. 


Church  Covenants. 

The  duties  of  a  church  member  to-day  are  often  left  very 
vague,  so  that  a  boy  who  has  committed  himself  to  Christ  in 
baptism,  is  not  always  informed  of  any  special  obligation  to 
which  he  commits  himself,  when  joining  a  company  of  Christ’s 
followers. 

When  Free  Churches  were  first  formally  gathered  in 
England,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  what  were  the  mutual 
relations  of  their  members.  The  people  round  Gainsborough  and 
Scrooby,  from  whom  members  went  via  Holland  to  New 
England  and  to  London,  “  joyned  them  selves  (by  a  covenant  of 
the  Lord)  into  a  church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
to  walke  in  all  his  wayes,  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  to 
them,  according  to  their  best  endeavours,  whatsoever  it  should 
cost  them,  the  Lord  assisting  them.”  So  did  John  Bradford 
phrase  it,  forty  years  later,  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  word 
Covenant  had  come  to  bear  a  technical  meaning,  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  associated.  The  great  point  is,  that  a  covenant 
was  not  concerned  with  beliefs,  but  with  conduct.  And  these 
people  agreed  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  felt,  from  time  to 
time,  that  Christ  desired. 

Many  people  cannot  be  content  with  one  broad  principle, 
but  desire  to  expand  it,  and  to  enumerate  some  of  the  corollaries. 
The  growth  of  the  “  Church  Covenant  Idea  ”  in  these  circles 
was  traced  in  1904  by  Champlin  Burrage,  who  found  that  it  was 
far  more  developed  in  America  than  in  England,  and  among 
Congregationalists  rather  than  among  Baptists.  He  did  not  refer 
to  one  list  of  duties  drawn  up  in  1656,  and  adopted  by  the 
Western  Association ;  the  “  Confession  of  Somerset  ”  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  sixteen  churches,  with  their  General 
Superintendent,  Thomas  Collier,  and  was  published.  This  gave 
wide  publicity  to  what  an  important  Association  considered  to 
be  “  the  duty  of  every  man  or  woman  ”  : — Having  repented  and 
been  baptized,  and  being  thus  planted  in  the  visible  church  or 
body  of  Christ,  to  “  walk  together  in  communion,  in  all  the 
commandments  of  Jesus.”  Experience  had  led  them  to  mention 
“  some  of  these  commandments  further  ”  ;  and  they  enumerated 
twenty,  gathered  directly  from  the  New  Testament,  but  arranged 
in  no  intelligible  order. 
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The  idea  of  a  Covenant  took  shape  among  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  In  1645  it  was  sharply  opposed  by  Hanserd  Knollys, 
who  said  that  the  London  practice  had  been  to  admit  on  the 
condition  of  faith,  repentance  and  baptism,  and  none  other; 
without  making  any  particular  covenant  with  members  upon 
admittance.  And  he  challenged  any  one  to  show  that  a 
Covenant  had  any  Scriptural  basis.  This  made  it  by  no  means 
popular  among  Baptists.  But  when  churches  rejected  baptism, 
they  often  did  adopt  a  Covenant.  Thus  out  of  Holcroft’s  work 
there  arose  a  Church  at  Hitchin,  of  the  “  saints-as-saints,”  or 
mixed-membership  type,  dear  to  Bunyan,  who  often  preached  to> 
this  Church.  On  25th  October,  1681,  they  renewed  their 
covenant  to  the  Lord  and  one  to  another,  “  to  walke  together 
as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  love  to  the  Lord  and  one  another, 
and  indevor  to  yeld  sinceare  and  harty  obedienc  to  the  laws, 
ordinances  and  appointments  of  our  Lord  and  Law-Giver  in 
his  church.” 

Again,  in  Norfolk,  where  Congregational  churches  were 
addicted  to  Covenants,  and  to  solemn  renewals,  a  Baptist  church, 
newly  embodied  at  Great  Ellingham,  adopted  one  which  was 
“  assented,  and  consented  to,  and  openly  confessed,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  by  us,  whose  names  are  hereunto  set,  upon  the  29th 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  1699,”  together  with  seventeen  articles 
of  faith.  It  was  kept  regularly  in  use  till  1758,  every  member 
on  admission  being  asked,  “  Are  you  willing  to  give  up  your 
self  wholly  to  this  Church,  to  walk  with  this  Church  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  Christ,  so  long  as  you  can  walk  here  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  your  own  edification  ?  ”  After  that  date,  only 
thirteen  names  are  entered  at  intervals  till  1789;  and  the  fifth 
pastor,  who  came  next  year,  opened  a  new  book,  which  ignores 
the  old  Covenant.  There  is  no  sign  that  at  any  time  it  was 
amended.  It  ran  thus  : — 

We,  a  little  handfull  of  the  meanest,  both  of  the  Children 
of  men  and  of  the  Children  of  God,  being  called  by  the 
grace  of  God,  out  of  the  Iron  Furnace  of  the  Land  of 
Egypt,  judge  it  our  Duty  to  enquire  by  what  methods  we 
may  glorify  our  Redeemer,  in  the  highest  Form  the  saints 
are  capable  of  attaining  to  in  this  Life.  And  after  a 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  mind  of  God  in  this  great  Con¬ 
cern;  we  are  Satisfy’d  by  Holy  Writ,  that  a  Church  state, 
is  next  to  a  state  of  grace,  and  in  order  to  a  state  of  glory, 
the  most  conducive  to  the  Saints'  happiness  here  below. 
&  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  shewed  us  the  form  of  his 
house  and  the  fashion  thereof,  we  Judge  it  our  privilege 
as  well  as  our  Duty,  to  be  waiting  at  the  place  of  Wisdom’s 
Doors;  for  it  is  better  to  be  Doorkeeper  in  the  house  of 
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the  Lord,  than  to  dwell  in  the  Tents  of  Wickedness  :  besides 
we  find  the  way  which  God  chose  to  lead  his  people  in, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament’s  days,  and  also  in  the  primitive 
times  of  the  Gosple :  he  had  his  Church,  in  the  Wilderness 
then,  and  he  hath  his  churches  in  the  Wilderness  now. 
And  we  Esteem  it  a  more  Honourable  thing  to  Follow 
Christ  in  a  more  Solitary  path,  than  to  Enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  Sin,  which  are  but  for  a  season.  We  likewise  find  in 
holy  Writ,  that  an  Explicit  covenanting  with,  and  giving 
up  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  one  another,  is  the  formal 
cause  of  a  particular  visible  gosple  Church.  We  likewise 
desiring  to  be  Added  to  the  Lord,  Do  make  a  Sure 
Covenant,  according  to  the  Example  of  the  Church,  in 
Nehemiah’s  time;  who  made  a  sure  Covenant,  and  wrote 
it;  and  we  do  hereby  Engage  our  Selves,  (as  the  Lord 
shall  Assist  us)  to  walk  with  one  another  to  the  Glory  of 
God,  and  the  Edification  of  Each  other  in  love,  for  the 
bearing  of  one  anothers  burdens,  for  the  strengthening  of 
one  anothers  faith,  for  the  improving  of  each  others  gifts, 
and  the  watching  over  one  anothers  Souls :  and  we  do 
hereby  further  engage  ourselves  as  the  Lord  shall  Assist 
us,  to  keep  close  to  the  Ordinances  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  holy  Gosple, 
without  any  mixture  of  human  Inventions.  We  do  like¬ 
wise  Covenant  &  agree  together  to  separate  ourselves 
wholly  from  the  worship  of  the  world,  and  the  Religion 
of  the  Times  we  are  fallen  into,  that  we  may  (thro’  the 
strength  of  Christ)  keep  our  Garments  unspotted  from  the 
world.  And  we  likewise  engage  our  Selves  to  walk 
circumspectly  in  Gods  house,  not  forsaking  the  Assembling 
our  Selves  together,  but  to  Worship  God  in  Publick,  and 
as  oft  as  may  be  in  private  one  with  another.  We  also 
engage  ourselves  so  far  as  we  are,  or  shall  be  Able,  to 
keep  up  the  Ministry  of  the  Word,  and  Ordinances  of 
Christ,  amongst  our  Selves ;  that  our  Souls  may  be  Edify’d, 
and  the  Church  multiplied,  and  encreased  with  the  Encrease 
of  God.  And  this  Covenant  engagement  of  ours,  we 
[word  forgotten  at  turn  of  page]  through  the  strength  of 
Christ  to  pursue,  so  long  as  we  can  walk  together  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  comfort  and  Edification  of  our  own 
Souls,  and  this,  so  far  as  we  have  learned  from  the  Word, 
is  that  Covenant  which  the  son  of  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Eunuch,  viz.  the  Gentiles  are  to  take  hold  of,  that  they 
may  have  a  Name  and  a  place  in  Gods  house,  and  within 
his  Walls,  even  a  better  name  than  of  Sons,  and  of 
Daughters;  and  this  is  imply’d  in  giving  our  Selves  to 
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the  Lord,  and  therein  to  one  another  by  the  will  of  God,  | 
thereby  to  be  visibly  Added  to  the  Lord,  and  one  another.  ! 
We  therefore  having  covenanted  with  each  other,  to  walk 
together  in  the  Ordinances  of  Christ.  Judge  it  meet  to  | 
draw  up  the  sum  of  our  belief  in  matters  relating  to 
Divinity,  for  the  Satisfaction  &  encouragement  of  Such,  as 
may  hereafter  desire  to  Joyn  with  us,  in  Church  fellowship, 
and  in  imitation  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,  who  witnessed  a  ' 
good  Confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  like  is  said  of  | 
Timothy,  who  professed  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses,  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  form  of  Sound  Words, 
which  he  had  heard  of  Paul,  and  which  he  was  Commanded 
by  him  to  hold  fast ;  Upon  these  grounds  we  have 
delivered  the  Sum  of  our  belief  in  these  Articles  ' 
following. 

The  seventeen  articles  seem  original;  that  on  Reprobation 
is  terribly  explicit;  there  is  one  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  All 
are  fortified  by  proof  texts. 

Elias  Keach  had  a  short  and  very  useful  career  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  returned  to  London,  where  in  April,  1693,  a 
new  church  was  constituted,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor. 

Till  his  death  eight  years  later  he  was  in  the  front  rank.  In 
1697  he  publi.shed  “  The  solemn  covenant  of  the  church  at  its 
constitution,”  as  also  the  articles  of  its  faith,  and  a  display  of 
its  discipline.  In  the  same  year  his  father  Benjamin  published 
similar  documents  relating  to  his  church  in  Horseley-down.  The 
eminence  of  these  two  men,  and  the  fact  that  their  church 
covenants  were  available  in  print,  caused  these  covenants  to  be 
copied  or  modified  in  many  quarters.  Thus  at  Pershore,  whose 
links  were  with  the  Midland  Association,  Wrexham  and 
Shrewsbury,  Josiah  Thompson,  who  was  pastor  1726-1736, 
recorded  a  covenant,  seven  of  whose  eight  articles  are  the  same 
as  Reach’s.  But  the  coda  of  Keach  is  numbered  8,  his  original 
being  omitted :  it  had  run,  "We  do  promise  according  to  our 
Ability  (or  as  God  shall  bless  us  with  the  good  things  of  this 
World)  to  Communicate  to  our  Pastor  or  Minister,  God  having 
ordained  that  they  that  Preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.  (And  now  can  any  thing  lay  a  greater  obligation  upon 
the  Conscience,  than  this  Covenant,  what  then  is  the  Sin  of 
such  who  violate  it  ?)  ”  This  refusal  to  recognize  the  duty  of 
supporting  a  pastor  was  very  general;  the  Pershore  ministers 
and  others  near,  at  Alcester,  Henley,  Worcester,  etc.,  supported 
themselves  by  keeping  schools.  Yet  there  was  always  the  Keach  ( 
document ;  and  the  Confession  of  Somerset,  in  a  section  distinct  f 
from  the  Covenant  it  contains,  is  clear  that  their  brethren’s  "  duty  t 
it  is  to  provide  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  them.”  k 
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In  1793  the  church  at  South  Lane,  Downton,  Wilts,  which 
had  existed  from  1735,  was  re-settling  itself  under  John  Bain; 
it  discovered  that  a  Covenant  was  “  the  usage  of  all  organized 
Churches  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  chose  the  same 
general  model,  of  eight  clauses.  As  always,  the  differences  are 
more  important  than  the  mere  adoption,  since  they  show  what 
independence  of  thought  existed.  Downton  did  not  promise  to 
pray  for  one  another,  but  it  did  promise  “  with  regard  to  the 
Minister  which  God  shall  give  us  and  set  over  us  from  time  to 
time,  that  we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  make  his  life 
Comfortable  both  with  spirituals  and  temporals,  knowing  it  to 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  they  who  Labour  in  the  vineyard 
should  be  partakers  of  the  fruit  thereof.”  And  whereas  Keach 
and  Thompson  led  their  churches  to  promise  that  church  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  kept  private,  Bain  led  Downton  to  make  a 
proviso,  “  except  when  any  are  excluded  from  the  Communion 
for  unworthy  walking.”  There  is,  however,  no  new  clause  to 
indicate  that  the  old  Somerset  Article  XXXIV.,  “  it  is  the  duty 
of  his  church,  in  his  authority  to  send  forth  such  brethren  as  are 
fitly  gifted  and  qualified  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  world,”  had  received  new  illustration  by  the 
founding  of  the  B.M.S. ;  not  yet  had  Joshua  Marshman  of 
Westbury  Leigh  volunteered ;  so  Downton  missed  the  opportunity 
of  covenanting  that  every  member  should  spread  the  gospel;  it 
still  spoke  only  of  internal  and  mutual  duties. 

A  covenant  of  another  type  is  found  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  the  church  at  Barnoldswick  has  preserved  a  long 
and  careful  account  how  it  renewed  its  covenant  in  1744.  It 
mentions  how  all  records  before  1711  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
church  book,  how  no  member  had  ever  signed  the  covenant  of 
their  Communion,  and  how  the  reforming  synod  of  New 
England  in  1679,  which  renewed  church  covenants,  was  well 
worthy  of  conscientious  imitation,  as  related  by  Cotton  Mather 
in  his  History  of  New  England  (1702).  And  thus  for  the 
second  time,  American  practice  influenced  English;  it  may  be 
an  interesting  study  to  note  how  the  simple  covenant  of  John 
Smyth  at  Gainsborough  fared  at  New  Plymouth,  what  changes 
took  place  at  Salem  in  1636,  at  Charlestown  and  Boston,  at 
Windsor  in  1647,  at  Cambridge  in  1648.  Barnoldswick,  however, 
started  with  a  preface  whose  opening  words  are  the  badge  of 
this  family ;  “  We  a  small  handful  of  the  unworthy  dust  of 
Zion,”  and  which  goes  on  to  renew  the  solemn  covenant  of 
communion  with  God  and  with  one  another,  in  articles  to  be 
subscribed  with  the  hand  of  every  member.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  quite  unrelated  to  those  of  Somerset  or  of  London  :  two 
seem  of  special  interest ;  family  worship,  and  “  as  we  have  given 
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our  children  to  the  Lord  by  a  solemn  dedication,”  praying  for 
their  conversion  and  setting  them  a  good  example. 

The  covenant  of  the  church  at  Hog  Lane,  Woolwich,  drawn 
up  in  1757,  was  printed  in  1761,  and  is  here  reprinted.  It  is  of 
interest  in  that  the  church  was  avowedly  mixed-membership,  like 
that  at  Greenwich.  This  proved  no  hindrance  to  its  pastor  being 
admitted  to  the  Baptist  Board  in  1761 ;  evidently  the 
Londoners  were  more  liberal  than  has  sometimes  been  thought, 
or  else  they  recognised  the  wisdom  of  suburban  churches  taking 
in  all  Christians.  This  covenant  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Stony  Stratford,  in  our  volume  III,  page  41. 


We,  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord,  do 
through  the  Assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  profess  our  deep 
and  serious  Humiliation  for  all  our  Transgressions;  and 
do  also  solemnly,  and  in  the  Presence  of  God,  Angels,  and 
each  other,  under  a  Sense  of  our  own  Unworthiness,  give 
up  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  in  a  Church  State,  according  to 
the  Institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  profess  is  our 
High  Priest;  to  justify,  sanctify  and  save  us,  and  also  our 
Prophet  to  teach  us;  likewise  our  King  and  Law-giver,  to 
whom  as  King  of  Saints,  we  openly  profess  Subjection,  and 
desire  to  be  conformed  to  all  his  holy  Laws  and  Ordinances, 
for  our  Growth,  Establishment  and  Consolation,  that  we 
may  appear  an  holy  Spouse  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  in 
our  Generation  according  to  the  Will  of  God,  and  wait  for 
his  second  Appearance,  as  our  glorious  Bridegroom,  who 
has  assured  us,  and  whom  we  believe,  will  come  the  second 
Time  without  Sin  unto  Salvation,  being  fully  satisfied  in 
the  Way  of  Church  Communion,  according  to  the  Word,  and 
Truth  of  Grace,  in  some  measure  upon  one  another’s  Spirits, 
we  do  solemnly  give  up  ourselves  to  one  another,  and  join 
ourselves  together  in  an  holy  Union  and  Fellowship,  pro¬ 
mising  humbly  to  submit  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Gospel, 
and  all  holy  Duties  required  of  a  People  in  such  a  spiritual 
Relation,  according  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  also  we  agree, 
and  promise,  in  the  Fear  of  God,  to  observe  the  following 
Things,  which  we  judge  agreeable  to  the  Mind  of  Christ, 
and  necessary  for  our  Peace  and  Comfort  as  a  Church. 

First,  That  we  will,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  strive  to  walk 
in  all  Holiness,  Godliness,  Humility  and  Brotherly  Love,  that 
we  may  render  our  Communion  pleasing  to  God,  comfortable 
to  ourselves,  and  lovely  to  the  rest  of  God’s  People;  and 
in  order  here-unto,  we  promise  to  watch  over  each  other’s 
Conversation  for  C^od,  and  not  suffer  Sin  upon  one  another, 
so  far  as  God  shall  discover  it  to  us,  and  to  stir  up  one 
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another  to  Love,  and  to  good  Works,  to  warn,  rebuke,  and 
admonish  one  another  with  all  Meekness  and  Long-suffering, 
according  to  the  Rules  left  us  by  Christ  Jesus  in  that  behalf. 

Secondly,  That  we  will,  in  a  special  manner,  make 
Conscience  of  praying  for  one  another,  and  for  the  Glory 
and  Increase  of  this  Church,  and  for  the  Presence  of  God 
in  it,  and  the  pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit  upon  it,  and  his 
Protection  of  it  to  his  own  Glory;  and  that  we  will  cleave 
to  each,  and  bear  one  another’s  Burthens  in  all  Conditions, 
both  outward  and  inward,  as  God  shall  enable  us ;  and  that 
we  will  bear,  and  forbear,  with  one  another’s  Weaknesses, 
Failings,  and  Infirmities,  with  much  Pity,  Tenderness  and 
Compassion ;  and  in  all  Respects,  endeavour  to  behave 
towards  each  other  according  to  the  Rules  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Gospel,  recorded  in  the  written  Word. 

Thirdly,  That  we  will  avoid  all  Causes  and  Causers  of 
Divisions,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  Bond  of  Peace,  and  that  we  will  meet  together  on 
Lord’s  Days  and  other  Times,  as  the  Lord  shall  give  us 
Opportunity,  to  serve  and  glorify  God  in  the  Way  of  his 
Worship,  to  edify  one  another,  and  to  contrive,  and  seek 
the  good,  and  real  Advantage  of  this  Church. 

Fourthly,  That  all  those  that  are,  or  shall  be  convinced 
in  their  Minds,  of  Believers  Baptism  by  Immersion,  shall 
submit  there-unto;  and  those  that  are  otherwise  minded, 
either  as  to  Subject  or  Mode,  shall  also  Walk  according  to 
the  Dictates  of  their  own  Consciences,  and  that  we  will  give 
no  Uneasiness  or  Trouble  to  each  other,  or  the  Church, 
about  either  the  Subject  or  Mode  of  Baptism,  but  leave  each 
other,  and  exhort  each  other  to  act  herein,  as  they  shall 
judge  most  agreeable  to  the  Mind  of  Christ,  believing,  that 
as  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  we  ought  also 
to  Walk  in  him. 

Fifthly,  That  we  will  abide  by,  and  cleave  to  our 
Pastor,  and  not  desert  him,  or  his  Ministrations,  so  long  as 
he  shall  take  the  Gospel  for  his  Guide  and  Rule,  and  publish 
the  Doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  as  the  everlasting  Love  of  God 
to  his  Elect;  free  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  from 
Sin  and  Wrath,  and  final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints  in 
Grace  here,  to  Glory  hereafter,  and  his  Walk  and  Conversa¬ 
tion  be  according  to  Godliness,  but  will,  as  God  shall  bless 
us  with  the  good  Things  of  this  World,  according  to  our 
Abilities,  communicate  thereof  to  him,  believing,  that  God 
hath  ordained,  that  they  that  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live 
of  the  Gospel;  those,  and  all  other  Duties,  found  in  the 
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Word,  we  humbly  submit  unto,  promising,  and  purposing  to  | 

perform  them,  not  in  our  own  Strength,  being  conscious  of  ' 

our  own  Weakness,  but  in  the  Power  and  Strength  of  the  f 
Blessed  God,  whose  we  Trust  we  are,  and  whom  we  desire 
for  ever  to  serve,  in  Witness  whereof,  we  have  not  only 
solemnly  lift  up  our  Right  Hands  to  God,  but  do  also 
subscribe  our  Names,  agreeable  to  the  Word,  which  says, 
one  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lords,  and  another  shall  subscribe  i 

with  his  Hand  unto  God,  and  also,  come  let  us  join  our-  i 

selves  to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  Covenant,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

To-day,  many  churches  place  in  the  hands  of  their  new 
members  a  small  manual,  which  includes  a  statement  of  the  basis  i 
of  the  church,  both  as  to  beliefs  and  as  to  aims.  While  the  actual  ' 
word.  Covenant,  may  be  not  used,  the  duties  of  the  member  are 
still  put  before  him.  It  is  probably  an  advantage  to  have 
language  that  is  not  antique  or  Biblical,  but  the  ordinary  speech 
of  the  day.  And  as  the  relative  importance  of  duties  varies  from  ' 

age  to  age,  from  country  to  country,  the  advice  given  and  the  [ 

pledge  taken  may  well  be  phrased  afresh  at  suitable  intervals.  A  | 

possible  covenant  to-day  might  run : — 

Recognizing  that  the  Church  was  called  into  being  by  , 
Jesus  Christ  to  win  men  to  His  leadership  and  to  train 
them  in  His  ways.  We  agree  that 

Within  this  church  to  which  we  have  united,  we  will  by 
God’s  help  maintain  a  brotherly  spirit;  will  remember  the 
spiritual  need  of  the  young  and  the  weak,  the  material  need 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick;  will  attend  public  worship,  and 
contribute  regularly  towards  the  expenses  of  the  church; 
will  plan  for  and  support  such  forms  of  activity  in  Christ’s 
cause,  both  locally,  in  concert  with  other  churches,  and  over¬ 
seas,  as  seem  to  suit  the  varying  conditions : 

In  all  our  relations  the  same  spirit  is  to  be  shown; 
thus  within  the  family  we  will  maintain  devotion,  and  will 
so  live  and  speak  that  our  conduct  may  lead  to  Christ  those 
who  see  us  most  intimately;  in  commerce  and  in  public 
life  we  will  be  trustworthy,  doing  what  is  honest  in  all 
things,  behaving  to  others  as  we  wish  them  to  behave  to  us ; 
as  God  may  open  the  way,  we  will  try  directly  to  enlist  others 
into  Christ’s  church : 

And  as  it  is  only  by  God’s  guidance  and  help  that  we 
may  learn  and  do  His  will,  we  will  maintain  our  private 
•  fellowship  with  Him  in  prayer,  expecting  thus  to  gain  ever 
a  clearer  view  of  His  hopes  for  each  of  us  and  for  this 
His  church. 
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{Concluded  from  page  185.) 

190.  [1807  May?  See  Periodical  Accounts  III.  350.] 

From  SABAT  to  “  The  Man  of  God,  the  Revd.  CAREE,  WORD 

or  MARSHMAN,  or  any  other  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 

gospel  at  Serampur.” 

Refers  to  a  “  young  man,  Mahomed  Saud  of  Besra  ”  who 
"  seems  to  be  a  true  converted  man,”  but  he  is  sending  him  to 
Serampur  for  a  few  days,  that  “  when  thou  wist  he  is  worethy 
to  be  baptised  thou  mayest  baptize  him.”  There  are  others  to 
follow.  A  collector’s  SIDE  NOTE  says;  Sabat,  a  converted 
Arabian  of  distinction.  See  “  The  Star  in  the  East,”  by  Rev. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.,  and  also  the  24th  Report  of  the 
L.M.S.  and  Appendix  No.  3. 

[Sabat  was  an  Arab  Christian,  educated  at  Bagdad.  He 
worked  with  Henry  Martyn,  who  wrote  of  him,  “  He  looks  on 
the  missionaries  at  Serampore  as  so  many  degrees  below  him  in 
intellect  that  he  says  he  could  write  so  deeply  on  a  text  that  not 
one  of  them  would  be  able  to  follow  him.”  Sabat’s  own  Arabic 
and  Persian  versions  were  so  deep  that  Arabs  and  Persians 
could  not  follow  them.] 

191. 

From  JOHN  LAWSON  (India)  to  SAM  LAWSON. 

Sending  some  shells  from  Amboyna  for  “  Maria  ”  by  a 
returning  soldier. 

192.  [1819.]  Dec.  18. 

From  SAMUEL  GREEN  (Bluntisham)  to  Rev.  JOSEPH 

BELCHER  (Somersham). 

Owing  to  engagements  at  Hurst  and  Colne,  G.  cannot  yet 
come  to  Somersham.  "  Should  it  be  the  will  of  Providence  that 
I  should  come  to  reside  at  Bluntisham,  it  will,  I  assure  you,  be  a 
happiness  to  me  to  live  in  terms  of  social  fellowship  with  you.” 
Remembrance  to  Mr.  Ibbott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach. 

[Samuel  Green,  the  father,  moved  from  Dereham  to 
Bluntisham  in  1819;  and  in  that  same  year  Joseph  Belcher 
settled  at  Somersham.  Samuel  Green  the  son,  whose  letter 
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follows,  published  from  Thrapston  two  pamphlets  in  1831,  the 
year  when  Mann  died.] 

193.  [1831.] 

From  SAMUEL  GREEN  to  I.  MANN. 

Sends  copy  of  his  Essays  for  review.  Mentions  Mr.  Haddon 
as,  with  him,  being  equally  obliged  for  such  a  criticism.  (NOTE  : 
By  the  handwriting,  this  is  NOT  the  Green  of  the  previous 
letter  (192).  Moreover,  the  spelling  is  bad,  whereas  G.  of 
Bluntisham  writes  correctly.) 

194.  182-. 

From  W.  W.  SIMPSON  to -  (not  stated). 

Supporting  “  bro.  Carleton’s  ”  application  to  the  Fund. 
Though  not  ordained  “  he  preached  regularly  to  a  people  at 
Burston  for  many  years  .  .  .  and  has  supplied  for  me  at  Eye.” 

[Simpson  was  ordained  at  Eye  in  1810.  Carleton  and 
Burston  were  too  obscure  for  this  application  to  succeed.] 

195.  [1821.]  "Mar.  29.” 

From  J.  FOSTER  (Downend,  Bristol)  to  J.  SHEPPARD 
(Frome). 

Arranging  for  a  visit  to  Frome.  F.  states  that  he  must 
soon  return  “  to  the  task  which  I  have  been  so  long  a  slave.” 
The  book  he  is  writing  is  now  under  close  “  revisal  ”  and  will 
be  nearly  300  pages.  Hopes  Sheppard’s  “  sermon  is  by  this  time 
printed.” 

[John  Foster  had  published  his  Essay  on  the  Evils  of 
Popular  Ignorance  in  1820,  and  on  March  15,  1821,  he  gave  a 
long  account  of  how  busy  he  had  been  revising  it.  Sheppard  in 
1820  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  Mrs.  Bunn,  which  was 
subsequently  printed.] 

196.  "  Apr.  17.” 

From  J.  FOSTER  (Staplfeton,  Bristol)  to  I.  MANN  (Ber¬ 
mondsey). 

The  letter  refers  to  some  publications  which  M.  has 
enquired  about  and  it  seems  would  wish  to  revise  and  re-print. 
The  articles  referred  to  are  “  Paul’s  Address  to  Agrippa  ”  ;  an 
article  in  the  Eclectic  Review  on  the  death  of  Hume,  saying  his 
phil.  is  now  obsolete;  “  Address  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Educa¬ 
tion  Socy.”  ;  the  “  Preface  to  Doddridge  ”  (published  1825). 
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197. 

From  M.  N.  WHISH  (Minister,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol)  to 

Enclosing  £2  “  which  I  should  have  put  in  the  plate 
yesterday,”  and  further  regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  call 
on  Mr.  Hall,  and  requesting  the  addressee  and  Mr.  Hall  to  visit 
him  on  Tuesday.  (Note :  this  letter  is  a  palimpsest — written 
over  some  faint,  religious  notes  of  Mr.  Hall — unsigned  but  his 
writing.) 

198. 

JOHN  RYLAND. 

Some  Notes  :  “  On  the  Necessity  of  Atonement.” 

199.  [1816?] 

From  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  (Bishopsgate  St.)  to  B.  LEPARD 
Devonshire  Square). — “  For  January  meeting.” 

T.  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  encloses  a  number  of  letters, 
among  which,  he  says,  are — a  large  number  from  the  Welsh 
Churches;  one  from  Steadman  on  the  Shipley  case;  “Mr. 
Wigley  to  Mr.  Ashlin,”  and  on  the  back,  “  my  letter  to  Sarjant  ”  : 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rowe  about  “  the  state  of  interest  there,” 
and  asking  suppression  of  unfounded  and  unfavourable  reports. 

[Mann  went  to  Shipley,  1816,  W.  H.  Rowe  died  1817; 
compare  letter  119  for  their  friendship.  This  letter  appears  to 
be  concerned  with  applications  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.] 

200. 

From  JAMES  UPTON  (address  not  given — but  accompanying 
photograph  says  “  Church  St.,  Blackfriars  Rd.)  to  I.  MANN. 

Enclosing  a  proof  received  from  Mr.  Barfield,  and  Mr. 
Paine’s  letter  ”  asking  for  an  unbiased  opinion. 

201.  [1772?] 

PRINTED  letter  headed  “Reverend  Sir”  and  signed  (in  hand¬ 
writing)  by  BENJAMIN  WALLIN  and  SAMUEL 
STENNETT.  This  copy  was  sent  to  REV.  THOMAS 
(Heptonstall). 

In  view  of  the  inclination  of  the  Govt,  during  the  present 
Session  to  give  further  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
(which  the  Toleration  Act  affords),  this  letter  conveys  the 
resolution  of  a  “  General  Metting  of  the  Body  of  Dissenting 
Ministers  in  and  about  London,”  viz. : 
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That  the  taking  off  the  Subscription  required  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  to  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  obtaining  relief  for  School¬ 
masters  and  Tutors  among  the  Dissenters,  were  very 
desirable  and  important  objects.”  It  asks  for  “  a  list  of 
names  of  all  ministers  in  your  county  or  neighbourhood,  who 
agree  with  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Body  as  expressed 
above.”  Closes  with  a  long  quotation  from  the  Ven.  Dr. 
Owen’s  “  Discourse  on  Toleration,  and  the  Duty  of  the 
Magistrate  about  Religion.” 

[Richard  Thomas  was  minister  at  Rodhill  End  and  Slack 
from  1747  till  his  death  in  1772.  This  circular  was  sent  out  at 
the  instigation  of  Josiah  Thompson.  It  must  have  reached 
Heptonstall  just  too  late  for  Thomas  to  sign,  but  Fawcett  of 
Wainsgate,  who  took  charge  after  his  death,  did  sign  in  1773. 
The  results  were  tabulated  by  Thompson  in  a  book  of  great 
value,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Congregational  Historical  Society  for  1912.  The  attempt  failed.] 


THESE  201  LETTERS  have  now  been  copied  in  full  by 
Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  varied  and  valuable 
correspondence  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  One 
owner  was  interested  only  in  the  signatures.  To  Mr.  Hastings 
we  owe  the  chronological  arrangement,  which  illustrates  many 
details  of  our  story  over  ninety  years.  The  breadth  of  the 
interests  of  Isaac  Mann  is  interesting.  The  men  who  admitted 
him  as  the  first  student  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Education 
Society  in  April  1805,  must  have  watched  his  progress  with 
thankfulness,  and  William  Steadman  may  well  have  felt  that 
his  care  was  rewarded  when  Brown  University  under  the 
guidance  of  Asa  Messer  in  1825,  see  letter  154,  sent  a  diploma 
of  A.M. ;  and  when  Mann  fulfilled  his  course  six  years  later. 


Review. 

Christian  Theology:  The  Doctrine  of  God,  by  A.  C.  Headlam; 
Oxford,  1934.  12s.  6d. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  certainly  fulfilled  his  hope  of 
writing  “  with  lucidity  and  accuracy  ”  on  the  subject  of  this 
volume.  It  shows  the  comprehensive  competence  and  the 

reasoned  judgment  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  in  his  work. 
Its  substance  consists  of  lectures  delivered  to  theological  students 
in  London  and  Oxford,  and  it  is  now  published  “  as  a  manual 
of  theology  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry 
in  the  Church  of  England.”  This  does  not  mean  that  the  book 
will  not  be  found  useful  by  students  of  theology  in  other 
Churches,  but  it  does  explain  the  line  of  approach  and  the  method 
of  treatment.  A  second  volume  is  purposed,  which  will  deal 
with  “  the  subsidiary  subjects  of  Creation,  Redemption,  Grace 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Sacraments.” 

The  present  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
discusses  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  Here,  as  through¬ 
out  the  book,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Creeds  and  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Headlam  holds  that  the 
basis  of  a  really  Catholic  Christianity  must  be  found  in  agreement 
on  four  points — the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  Chalcedonion 
Christology  and  the  resultant  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  two 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  three 
orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  (though  he  disclaims 
Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Tractarian  sense).  In  this  connection 
he  regards  the  “  Nicene  Creed  ”  (the  Creed  of  Chalcedon)  as 
the  supreme  theological  document  of  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time,  he  does  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  its  authority :  “  I 

do  not  think  that  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  phraseology 
compels  us  to  accept  the  philosophy  which  may  have  created 
it.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  language  which  attempts 
to  explain  what  is  to  the  human  intellect  inexplicable,  but  as 
designed  to  guard  all  sides  of  the  Christian  truth  ”  (p.  388). 
This  statement  naturally  bears  on  the  ethics  of  subscription  to 
the  Articles.  The  subscriber  accepts  not  the  creeds  but  the 
faith  presented  in  them — a  distinction  which  the  lawyer  might 
find  it  hard  to  accept,  but  one  which  has  religious  justification. 
The  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  deals  at  considerable 
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length  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  its  alternatives,  on  the  r 

general  lines  of  philosophical  theism.  The  method  here  rather  , 

“  dates  ”  the  lectures,  and  unduly  holds  up  the  exposition  of  [ 
the  specifically  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  not  begun  until  the  f 
ninth  chapter,  with  its  approach  to  Christology.  The  Old 
Testament  preparation  is  too  narrowly  confined  to  the 
“  Messianic  ”  hope,  whereas  the  larger  continuity  should  have 
been  brought  out.  Four  chapters  are  given  to  the  Jesus  of  the  i 

Gospels,  the  miraculous  elements  in  His  life,  the  development  i 

of  doctrine  concerning  Him  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  » 
Patristic  Church.  It  is  a  little  strange  to  be  brought  up  sharply  . 

at  John  of  Damascus,  and  to  be  told  that  “  nothing  has  been  t 

added  since  that  time  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  [ 
Church  ”  (p.  386).  There  is  a  formal  sense,  of  course,  in  which 
this  is  true,  but  it  hardly  does  justice  even  to  the  author’s 
handling  of  doctrine.  His  avowed  acceptance  of  “  the  higher 
anthropomorphism,”  the  reality  of  kinship  between  God  and  man 
as  expounded  by  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  implies  the 
acceptance  of  a  principle  to  which  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  1 
the  two  natures  affords  no  justification,  though  we  heartily  agree  j 
with  that  principle.  ; 

The  chapters  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity  follow  con-  ! 
ventional  lines,  and  are  rather  slight  in  constructive  effort.  It  I 
is  not  true  to  say  that  the  Spirit  meant  originally  the  breath 
of  man;  that  is  a  meaning  which  is  developed  later  in  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  original  meaning  of  "wind,”  and  of  a 
divine  wind-like  energy.  (Incidentally,  this  correction  strengthens 
such  arguments  as  are  here  offered.)  We  regret  to  see  that  the 
author,  like  so  many  others,  endorses  the  popular  argument  as 
to  the  “  social  ”  view  of  the  Trinity,  which  sacrifices  the  real 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  if  it  is  taken  ontologically ;  if  not,  where 
lies  its  value?  But  these  criticisms  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
any  blindness  to  the  high  qualities  of  both  scholarship  and 
expression  which  mark  this  book.  If  it  does  not  mark  any  step 
forward  in  theological  construction,  it  gathers  up  most  com¬ 
petently  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  middle  way  of  Anglican 
theology,  with  its  rational  and  cautious  avoidance  of  the  Scylla 
of  Tractarianism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Modernism. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 
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Thomas  Helwys  of  Gray’s  Inn  and 
of  Broxtowe  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Thomas  helwys  in  1590  was  the  head  of  a  family 
known  in  the  lower  Trent  valley  for,  more  than  two  and  a 
half  centuries.  His  great-grandfather,  Robert,  died  at  Askham, 
where  his  grandfather  farmed :  a  coat  of  arms  with  four 
quarters,  recorded  in  the  St.  George’s  Visitation  of  Notts,  1569, 
shows  how  well  the  family  had  married.  Edmund,  eldest  son 
of  William,  took  a  lease  of  Broxtowe  Hall  in  the  parish  of 
Bilborough,  close  to  Nottingham.  Edmund  and  his  wife  died, 
leaving  five  children  all  under  age,  though  Thomas  was  executor. 

The  head  of  such  a  family  deserved  the  best  training 
possible.  Universities  were  specializing  too  much  in  theology. 
Just  adjoining  London,  on  the  Westminster  side,  were  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  intended  chiefly  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but  also  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  largest  and  most  fashionable  was  Gray’s  Inn.  It  had 
educated  lawyers  like  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Francis  Rodes,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Among  its  dignitaries 
at  this  time  were  William  Burghley,  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
canon  Bancroft,  Lancelot  Andrews  of  Winchester.  Several 
young  Cecils  and  Hattons  were  studying  here,  with  seventeen 
scions  of  county  families  from  the  Helwys  country.  Geoffrey, 
brother  of  Edmund,  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  near  enough 
to  keep  an  eye  on  his  nephew  :  so  on  29  January,  1592/3  Thomas 
was  entered,  together  with  his  friend  Edward  Stanhope,  whose 
father  was  supervisor  of  Edmund’s  will.  The  entries  that  year 
were  104,  highwater  mark. 

The  Inn  faced  east,  on  a  lane  named  after  it.  Its  buildings 
were  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  present  Gray’s  Inn 
Square.  The  Hall  served  for  lectures,  moots  or  discussions,  and 
meals;  and  the  domestic  offices  extended  along  the  southern 
boundary.  East  of  it  was  the  Chapel,  where  regular  attendance 
was  expected;  a  preacher  and  a  reader  maintained  the  services, 
yet  the  old  leaven  was  not  worked  out,  and  only  13  months 
earlier,  a  Seminary  Priest  had  been  executed  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Fields.  The  east  face  was  a  row  of  buildings  for  residence, 
pierced  by  the  main  gate;  to  the  north  was  a  large  block,  lower 
gallery  of  one  storey,  upper  gallery  with  several  storeys.  Within 
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the  wall  that  surrounded  the  Inn,  other  residence-blocks  were 
rising,  built  by  members  on  leases  for  life,  with  reversion  to  the 
Society;  and  on  similar  terms,  timber  was  constantly  being 
replaced  by  stone.  Even  so,  members  were  packed  very  close, 
and  might  not  always  choose  their  bedfellows.  So  the  field  to 
the  south  was  being  taken  in,  and  a  new  passage  being  arranged, 
with  a  new  gate  into  Holbourne.  Both  gates  were  closed  at 
9.30,  and  opened  at  4.30  a.m. 

The  course  of  study  was  ample,  and  an  intelligent  young 
man  might  readily  qualify  himself  to  play  a  part  in  his  county 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace;  while  should  he  decide  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  every  opportunity  was 
given.  A  recent  reform  had  improved  the  public  Lectures; 
and  thrice  a  week  there  were  Moots,  when  some  abstract 
principle  was  discussed,  or  an  imaginary  case  was  pleaded,  in 
the  old  Norman  French  which  still  survived  at  the  Queen’s 
courts. 

Whatever  men  held  the  offices  year  by  year,  the  man  who 
really  counted  was  Francis  Bacon,  a  Bencher  for  seven  years. 
He  had  speculated  in  a  building  within  the  Inn,  and  was  now- 
laying  out  the  Walks  to  the  north,  in  a  style  described  in  one  of 
his  Essays. 

Social  life  was  intense.  Thrice  a  day  meals  were  served 
in  hall,  at  a  cost  of  vjs.  per  week.  There  was  a  series  of  tables, 
and  an  etiquette  of  seating;  the  food  was  brought  by  junior 
members  who  thus  paid  their  way;  it  often  included  oysters, 
when  the  usual  pottell  of  Claret  wine  was  doubled.  At  meal¬ 
time,  as  at  lecture-time,  costume  was  regulated;  spurs,  boots, 
and  hats  were  forbidden,  caps  were  enjoined.  Frequent  orders 
had  to  be  made,  to  sit  or  wait  for  service  without  crowding  the 
carver,  not  to  break  potts,  throw  bread  or  meat,  pitch  oyster 
shells.  Within  the  walls  there  was  a  bowling  green.  A  student 
leaving  the  Inn  must  wear  his  gown.  There  were  however 
posterns  where  no  porter  kept  watch,  George  Fulwood  had  his 
private  exit  into  his  family’s  garden  to  the  south;  and  when 
Helwys  and  young  Camden,  not  yet  the  staid  antiquary,  wanted 
to  see  a  main  of  cocks  fight  in  the  pit  north  of  the  road  to 
Theobalds,  gowns  were  probably  doffed. 

Within  three  weeks  of  Helwys  entering,  Elizabeth  convened 
her  eighth  parliament.  Francis  Bacon  sat,  no  longer  for  Taunton 
or  the  obscure  Liverpool,  but  for  that  county  of  Middlesex 
within  which  Gray’s  Inn  stood.  It  may  be  expected  how  the 
newcomers  would  go  to  Westminster,  and  canvass  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  at  every  mess  in  hall.  For  at  the  outset,  when 
the  usual  request  was  made  by  the  Commons  for  liberty  of 
speech,  a  very  Tudor-like  reply  was  made : — Your  privilege  is 
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“  not  to  speak  every  one  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his 
brain  to  utter  that;  but  your  privilege  is,  Aye,  or  No.  Where¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  perceive  any  idle  heads,  that  will  not 
stick  to  hazard  their  own  estates,  which  will  meddle  with 
reforming  the  Church  and  transforming  the  Commonwealth,  and 
do  exhibit  any  bills  to  such  purpose — Receive  them  not,  until 
they  be  viewed  and  considered  by  those  who  it  is  fitter  should 
consider  of  such  things  and  can  better  judge  of  them.”  This 
was  strong  meat,  the  Commons  objected,  and  within  a  week  the 
Speaker  had  to  reiterate  her  words : — “  She  wondered  that  any 
should  be  of  so  high  commandment  to  attempt  a  thing  contrary 
to  that  which  she  hath  so  expressly  forbidden,”  and  she  was 
highly  displeased.  This  was  the  policy  of  her  father;  she  alone 
could  initiate  ecclesiastical  legislation,  just  as  she  alone  could 
initiate  money  measures.  And  she  was  not  backward  in  this, 
for  two  bills  were  offered,  to  deal  with  extremists  on  either 
hand. 

One  was  aimed  at  Popish  Recusants,  because  of  a  plot 
recently  discovered;  if  they  would  not  conform,  they  must  go 
home  and  never  stir  beyond  five  miles  from  home,  reporting 
themselves;  if  they  had  no  home,  or  were  below  a  certain  levd 
of  wealth,  they  were  banished.  The  other,  which’  concerns  us, 
was  to  punish  absence  from  public  worship  for  a  month,  or 
attendance  at  conventicles. 

Now  this  Conventicle  Bill  would  excite  peculiar  interest  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  "  In  the  loathsome  gaol  of  Newgate,”  half  a  mile 
east,  across  the  Fleet  river,  lay  Henry  Barrow,  a  Gray’s  Inn 
man,  recently  condemned  to  death  for  “  publishing  and  dispersing 
seditious  books  ”  which  explained  his  dislike  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  He  and  his  friend  Greenwood  were  bones  of 
contention  between  two  parties  on  the  Council,  the  lay  and  the 
clerical.  He  wrote  on  the  fourth  of  April  to  a  lady,  apparently 
his  cousin  Agnes,  sister-in-law  to  Francis  Bacon,  how  on  the 
24th  of  March  they  were  brought  out  of  limbo  and  ready  to  be 
bound  to  the  cart,  when  Elizabeth’s  reprieve  arrived :  how  on 
the  31st  they  were  secretly  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  were  tied  by  the  neck  to  the  tree,  when  a  second  reprieve 
arrived  :  how  this  was  applauded  by  the  people  as  they  returned 
from  Tyburn  past  the  new  gate  of  Gray’s  to  the  miserable  gaol. 
He  pleaded  that  her  Honour  would  speak  to  her  Majesty  for  a 
pardon.  A  contest  ensued  between  Cecil  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  '^hitgift  the  Archbishop.  When  the  Bill  came  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  recognized  as  primarily  against  Barrowists 
and  Brownists,  but  capable  of  being  stretched.  There  was  great 
opposition;  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  particular  objected  to  the 
proposal  to  judge  opinions  rather  than  deeds.  He  pointed  out 
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the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  bill,  asking  who 
would  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  two  or  three  thousand 
Brownists,  where  they  were  to  be  sent,  who  would  maintain 
their  wives  and  children.  Early  next  morning  Barrowe  and 
Greenwood  were  hanged,  and  it  was  plainly  said  that  their 
execution  proceeded  of  the  malice  of  the  bishops,  to  spite  the 
Nether  House,  which  procured  them  much  hatred  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  affected  that  way.  The  lesson  failed;  the  Bill  was 
altered  in  the  sense  Ralegh  desired,  and  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Elizabeth,  who  always  shirked  responsibility  for  executing  any 
one,  found  that  clergy  and  nobles  alike  disapproved  :  “  Alas !  ” 
said  she,  “shall  we  put  the  servants  of  God  to  death?”  And 
no  more  were  executed.  And  therefore  the  Conventicle  Bill  was 
amended;  it  finally  provided  that  a  man  should  go  to  prison 
for  three  months  to  consider ;  then  if  he  refused  to  attend  public 
worship  on  formal  demand  being  made,  he  was  banished  for 
life.  This  is  the  Act  under  which  apparently  Helwys  suffered 
twenty  years  later,  and  under  which  Bunyan  was  destined  to 
spend  twelve  years  in  Bedford  jail. 

Now  Helwys  had  a  personal  interest  even  at  this  time  in 
the  proceedings  against  Barrowe.  The  head  and  front  of  his 
offence,  in  the  eyes  of  Whitgift,  was  that  he  objected  to  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  holding  civil  office,  and  declared  any  such 
miserable  compound  to  be  ihe  Beast  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation. 
Many  students  of  the  Bible  thought  and  spoke  along  this  line; 
and  Helwys’  father,  Edmund,  had  published  a  pamphlet 
expounding  Revelation  xii.  The  son  was  sure  to  note  both  the 
fate  of  the  individual  Gray’s  Inn  man,  and  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  that  interlocked  with  it. 

In  that  same  parliament,  Bacon  gave  deep  offence  by  his 
objection  to  new  taxes  that  were  proposed,  and  this  hindered 
his  promotion  to  be  attorney-general.  He  sought  to  regain 
ground  at  court,  and  Whitgift  was  entered  as  a  member  of 
Gray’s  Inn.  Soon  special  revelries  were  proposed,  and  notable 
gue.sts  were  invited.  On  Innocents’  Day  there  was  dancing  and 
revelling  with  gentle-women;  and  after  such  sports  a  Comedy 
of  Errors  (like  to  Plautus  his  Menechmus)  was  played  by  the 
players.  The  climax  was  the  masque  performed  by  the  “  Duke 
of  High  Holbom  ”  and  his  followers,  before  the  Queen.  She 
was  pleased  to  say  that  Gray’s  Inn  did  always  study  for  some 
sports  to  present  unto  her.  The  entertainment  was  repeated 
next  Shrovetide,  and  Helwys  would  pay  up  his  iiijs.  with  loyalty. 
Such  revels  are  fitly  commemorated  to-day,  when  in  the  place 
of  honour  above  the  dais  is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  with  one 
of  Bacon  below. 

Helwys  kept  about  a  dozen  terms;  his  cousin  Thomas,  son 
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of  his  uncle  Thomas  at  Habblesthorpe  and  Leverton,  entered  at 
Staple  Inn  before  he  went  down,  and  came  on  to  Gray’s  Inn 
as  one  of  the  waiters,  of  the  third  table.  And  the  connection 
was  kept  up  by  another  cousin,  Henry,  son  of  Geoffrey  the  city 
merchant,  who  was  rich  enough  before  the  century  ended  to 
enter  him  on  ordinary  terms. 

But  Helwys  had  a  duty  to  his  family  in  the  country.  In 
December  1595  he  married  Joan  Ashmore,  and  brought  her  to 
Broxtowe  Hall,  settling  down  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  His  hand  may  be  seen,  certifying  a  terrier  of  the  parish, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  Bilborough.  There  was  property  to 
be  watched,  now  that  he  had  assumed  his  place.  The  family  had 
fishing  rights  in  the  river  Idle,  whose  meandering  waters  fed 
the  fens  and  isolated  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  A  proposal  was  made 
to  drain  the  fens ;  so  all  parties  had  to  consider  their  rights,  and 
what  compensation  was  offered  for  the  changes.  Now  this  sort 
of  work  had  been  tried  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  by  an 
engineer  from  Italy,  known  often  as  Jacobus  Acontius.  He  had 
come  with  a  great  reputation  as  an  inventor,  and  had  ventured 
to  intervene  when  some  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  arrested  arid 
sentenced,  urging  that  doctrine  not  essential  to  salvation  should 
not  be  imposed  on  Christians.  He  had  a  turn  for  philosophy, 
and  his  treatises  had  evidently  influenced  Bacon,  who  popularised 
his  ideas  on  Method.  Acontius  had  also  published  at  Basel  in 
Latin  and  in  French  a  remarkable  book  on  the  Stratagems  of 
Satan,  which  was  in  reality  a  very  valuable  plea  for  religious 
liberty.  Four  editions  had  been  printed  before  Helwys  went  to 
London,  and  he  may  have  seen  both  these  important  works  in 
the  library  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  they  still  stand.  He 
certainly  now  had  two  points  of  contact  with  the  versatile 
Italian. 

His  life  at  Broxtowe  was  for  a  dozen  years  without  event. 
When  king  James  made  his  stately  progress  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  in  1603,  knighting  scores  of  people  by  the  way,  Helwys 
did  not  claim  his  right,  either  at  Worksop  or  at  Newark.  His 
cousin  Gervase  did  however  receive  the  accolade  at  Theobalds,  a 
mansion  of  the  Cecils.  A  neighbour,  Edwin  Sandys,  son  of  a 
recent  archbishop  of  York,  was  knighted  at  Charterhouse;  he 
at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  parliament,  and  must  be 
considered  presently. 

The  king  soon  antagonized  parliament  by  his  autocratic 
dealing,  both  in  civil  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  What  parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  fight  out  on  these  lines  for  a  generation  and  more, 
Helwys  had  to  decide  in  his  county  arena.  And  here  he  had 
to  reckon  that  the  North  was  governed  by  a  Council  on  which 
he  had  just  one  friend,  supervisor  of  his  father’s  will.  Sir 
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Edward  Stanhope ;  while  there  was  a  High  Commission  to 
superintend  the  province  of  York.  Now  what  James  had 
promised  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  included,  That 
the  High  Commission  should  be  smaller,  with  men  of  better 
quality;  that  bishops  should  exercise  their  powers  in  concert 
with  other  grave  ministers;  that  there  should  be  fewer  men 
holding  two  benefices;  that  learned  men  be  placed  and  main¬ 
tained  in  more  places.  All  these  things  were  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  Puritans — a  fact  far  too  often  ignored.  But  James 
had  not  reckoned  on  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  of  the  patrons 
of  livings,  of  the  impropriators  of  tithes.  And  thus  he  had 
aroused  hostility  in  most  diverse  quarters.  When  he  came  to 
feel  this,  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  promises,  and  even  to  make  any 
serious  effort  that  way. 

Many  men  in  this  district  eagerly  awaited  these  reforms; 
for  instance,  a  new  family  which  had  struck  root  in  the  county, 
owing  to  the  nepotism  of  archbishop  Sandys.  His  son  Edwin 
had  been  at  the  Middle  Temple,  just  senior  to  Helwys,  and  had 
sat  in  the  1593  parliament;  he  had  secured  from  the  estates  of 
the  archbishopric  four  leases  which  caused  him  to  be  reckoned 
with  locally.  He  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  had  written 
a  Survey  of  the  State  of  Religion.  All  that  dealt  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  surreptitiously  published  in  1605,  and  in 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  three  editions 
were  rapidly  sold  before  Sandys  could  get  the  High  Commission 
to  burn  it  publicly.  Indeed  it  not  only  surveyed,  but  had  some 
surprising  propositions.  He  regarded  the  divided  state  of 
Christendom  as  a  scandal,  traced  it  to  the  exaggerated  import¬ 
ance  of  uniformity  of  doctrine,  blamed  the  council  of  Trent 
and  Calvin  for  this,  and  trenchantly  criticized  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  He  would  be  content  to  have  fellowship  with  all  who 
accepted  the  general  foundations  of  religion,  as  summed  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed :  “  for  all  other  questions,  it  should  be  law- 
full  for  each  man  so  to  beleeve  as  hee  found  cause.”  Edwin’s 
brother  Samuel  had  secured  six  cheap  leases  in  the  same  way, 
including  the  manor  and  palace  of  Scrooby,  which  alone  was 
reckoned  by  their  father  as  worth  £30,000.  This  was  an 
important  Post  for  horses  on  the  great  North  Road;  the  actual 
postmaster  was  William  Brewster,  who  succeeded  his  father  and 
his  grandfather,  at  xxd.  the  day. 

Helwys  was  in  touch  with  a  few  ministers,  such  as  Richard 
Bernard  the  vicar  of  Worksop,  and  John  Smyth,  a  Sturton  lad 
from  the  Habblesthorpe  district  of  his  uncle  Thomas.  Smyth 
had  been  a  fellow  of  Christ’s  College  at  Cambridge,  city 
preacher  at  Lincoln,  but  was  now  at  Gainsborough.  He  had 
thought  along  the  lines  of  Edmund  Helwys,  and  concluded  that 
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the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England  was  anti-christian ; 
that  he  must  start  anew.  So  he  renounced  his  ordination, 
gathered  others  of  like  mind,  and  organized  them  into  the 
“  Church  of  Gainsborough,”  drawing  up  a  simple  Covenant  to 
walk  in  all  the  Lord’s  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made  known. 
Within  a  year  he  had  enrolled  adherents  up  the  Trent  valley,  as 
far  as  Basford  and  Broxtowe,  including  Thomas  Helwys. 

This  break  away  from  the  Church  of  England  startled  many 
people,  and  Mr.  A.S.  wrote  to  Helwys  to  prove  that  this  was 
a  true  Church,  her  ministry  a  true  ministry.  Ecclesiastical 
questions  were  not  quite  in  Helwys’  line,  and  he  did  not  reply 
at  once,  so  that  A.S.  assumed  he  had  been  unanswerable  and 
wrote  as  much.  This  second  letter  Helwys  sent  to  Smyth,  who 
returned  a  long  and  careful  answer,  bristling  with  scripture 
proofs. 

Other  people  were  deeply  perplexed,  so  that  Sir  William 
Bowes,  who  had  married  Isabel  Wray  of  Glentworth,  just  across 
the  Trent,  arranged  a  conference  in  their  home  at  Coventry. 
Helwys  took  Smyth  and  Bernard,  and  there  was  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  bore  unexpected  fruit  within  a  score  of  years. 
On  the  return,  Smyth  seems  to  have  fallen  ill,  and  whether  then 
or  at  some  other  time,  Helwys  took  him  in  and  nursed  him  at 
Broxtowe.  Little  knots  of  adherents  now  began  to  hold  meetings 
for  worship,  some  at  Broxtowe,  some  at  Scrooby.  And  another 
minister  was  found  to  help  Smyth,  John  Robinson,  also  of 
Sturton,  and  recently  working  at  Norwich. 

Such  defiance  of  the  Conventicle  Act  could  not  be  tolerated, 
and  a  new  High  Commission  set  to  work.  By  July  1607,  Joan 
Helwys  was  arrested;  as  she  declined  to  answer  questions,  she 
was  sent  to  York  Castle.  If  we  wonder  why  they  did  not  arrest 
her  husband,  the  answer  is  that  he  was  not  within  reach.  He 
could  see  that  life  in  England  was  impossible  for  such  as  them, 
and  he  was  preparing  a  wholesale  exodus.  Across  the  sea  lay 
the  Netherlands,  and  conditions  there  were  being  examined,  for 
it  was  vaguely  known  that  the  liberty  denied  at  home  was 
granted  there.  At  Antwerp  had  been  printed  English  Testa¬ 
ments  and  Bibles,  till  Thomas  Cromwell  had  given  the  king’s 
licence.  At  Middelburg  had  been  printed  one  of  Barrow’s  books, 
which  won  over  the  English  chaplain,  who  threw  up  his  post, 
joined  Barrow’s  church  in  London  and  took  most  of  it  to 
Amsterdam. 

This  city  was  pre-eminently  a  refuge  for  the  distressed.  For 
thirty  years  all  Protestants  had  been  free  to  worship  on  their 
own  premises.  If  ever  a  protest  was  made.  Burgomaster  C.  P. 
de  Hooft  had  been  earnest  to  uphold  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
city,  saying  they  should  be  careful  not  to  invade  the  liberty  of 
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others  almost  before  they  had  recovered  their  own,  that  they 
should  disturb  no  one  on  account  of  his  conscience,  that  no 
magistrate  had  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Such  were  the 
speeches  he  was  making  for  ten  years  to  come.  And  not  only 
were  there  many  Dutch  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  of  various 
shades  dwelling  there,  but  many  refugee  English  had  already 
found  homes  and  were  worshipping  as  Grod  led  them. 

A  representative  went  over  to  verify  this  attractive  picture, 
and  as  it  was  acknowledged  later  that  if  any  brought  oars, 
Helwys  brought  sails,  it  was  probably  he  himself,  who  thus 
escaped  arrest  along  with  his  wife.  He  secured  a  spacious  block 
of  premises  on  the  river  Amstel,  with  a  courtyard  extending  to 
the  city  ramparts.  It  belonged  to  Jan  Munter,  who  had  used 
it  to  bake  biscuit  for  the  forty  East  Indiamen  which  brought 
every  year  spice,  silk,  jewels  and  gold,  to  be  sold  to  all  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  bake-house  could  be  adapted  to  provide  common 
rooms  and  family  lodgings :  it  would  be  like  resuming  the  life 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  with  the  presence  of  many  wives  and  children. 
To  this  refuge,  after  striking  adventures,  he  brought  scores  of 
emigrants  from  a  score  of  villages  by  July  1608;  and  it  was 
destined  to  be  his  home  for  four  years.  He  had  no  other,  for 
the  English  authorities  allowed  emigration  only  by  licence,  and 
strongly  objected  to  money  being  taken  out  of  the  realm :  there¬ 
fore  Broxtowe  Hall  was  seized  by  the  king,  who  within  two 
years  granted  the  lease  to  other  holders. 

And  of  his  family  we  know  nothing  for  certain,  beyond  the 
sad  note  three  years  later,  Have  we  not  neglected  our  wives, 
our  children,  and  all  we  had?  One  of  the  parties  that  kept 
arriving  included  Jervase  Neville  of  Scrooby,  who  had  been  in 
prison  at  York  Castle  along  with  Joan  Helwys;  evidently  in 
his  case  the  penalty  of  the  Conventicle  Act  was  enforced,  and  he 
had  been  banished  for  life.  In  England  the  emigrants  had  been 
occupied  in  agriculture,  but  in  Amsterdam  they  had  to  take  up 
other  occupations.  From  the  city  registers  we  find  that  they 
engaged  in  laying  bricks,  carpentering,  painting,  tinning,  working 
in  bombazine,  damask,  fustian,  fur,  and  'embroidery. 

They  had  come  to  foster  the  inner  life,  and  a  Igtter  of 
Helwys  on  26  September  describes  briefly  how  they  worshipped, 
and  how  they  differed  from  the  earlier  colony  of  Londoners  in 
Amsterdam.  Of  course  as  both  were  Separatists,  there  was 
much  intercourse;  it  proved  that  when  he  had  been  at  Gray's 
Inn,  some  of  them  had  been  in  Newgate  prison,  half  a  mile 
away,  along  with  a  weaver  and  a  tailor  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane. 
Presently  a  third  church  crystallized  around  John  Robinson, 
consisting  chiefly  of  his  followers  from  East  Anglia,  though 
members  re-arranged  themselves  a  good  deal.  The  differences 
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of  these  three  churches  were  keenly  debated,  till  Robinson  took 
his  group  away  to  Leyden. 

The  story  has  often  been  told  how  the  debates  convinced 
the  Nottingham  group  that  covenanting  together  was  not  a 
Scriptural  method  to  form  a  church,  so  that  they  dissolved,  and 
began  again  with  believers’  baptism.  Smyth  baptized  himself, 
then  baptized  Helwys,  and  they  baptized  their  comrades.  They 
were  at  once  challenged  on  many  grounds,  especially  why  they 
had  acted  so  independently,  without  seeking  baptism  from  the 
Dutch  Mennonites,  who  for  eighty  years  had  been  in  Amsterdam, 
maintaining  much  the  same  principles.  The  fact  was  a  surprise 
to  them,  but  it  quickly  emerged  that  their  landlord  was  one  of 
these  people,  and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  explore  the  situation. 
Many  were  delighted  to  find  new  friends,  and  presently  proposed 
to  join  the  New  Frisian  or  Waterlander  church  in  Amsterdam. 

But  Helwys  disagreed.  He  was  struck  by  the  Dutch  claim 
that  there  ought  to  be  orderly  transmission,  elders  ordaining 
elders,  baptism  to  be  received  only  from  people  already 
baptised;  but  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  of  Succession,  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Catholics, 
and  therefore  in  his  eyes,  anti-Christian.  In  the  temper  of  the 
time  and  place,  the  difference  led  to  a  new  division.  For  the 
Mennonites  themselves  had  broken  into  three  groups,  the 
differences  being  mainly  as  to  discipline;  and  the  English  were 
dividing  on  all  manner  of  issues.  It  were  unprofitable  to  tell 
again  the  whole  story,  even  though  the  issues  raised  were  so 
important.  It  must  suffice  to  state,  without  justifying,  the  path 
that  Helwys  followed,  after  separating,  with  others,  from  Smyth 
and  the  main  group.  He  revised  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
Smyth  had  framed  for  the  undivided  church,  and  published  it. 
The  “  ancient  church  ”  of  Londoners  in  Amsterdam  had  published 
their  Confession  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have 
a  similar  Baptist  Confession  in  print. 

Having  thus  shown  things  in  perspective,  without  much 
argument,  he  advanced  to  special  publications  on  particular 
points.  The  first  was  on  God’s  Decree.  Calvin  had  put  this 
in  the  forefront  and  had  made  it  regulative  in  his  scheme  of 
thought.  He  had  soon  been  challenged  in  England  by  an  Ana¬ 
baptist,  Robert  Cooke,  who  had  argued  at  length  that  men  who 
believed  God  had  eternally  and  irrevocably  decreed  the  destiny 
of  each  man,  would  feel  no  moral  responsibility,  but  would  be 
desperately  careless.  Now  Cooke  had  printed  his  criticism,  and 
as  he  was  a  courtier  of  Edward  VI,  it  is  possible  that  Helwys 
had  seen  it  in  London.  He  certainly  adopted  his  arguments,  and 
even  some  of  his  phrases.  Since  Cooke’s  day,  Calvin’s  views 
had  been  popularized  by  the  English  Genevan  Bible,  read  in 
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English  homes,  Scottish  homes,  Scottish  churches;  and  although 
the  influence  of  Hooker  was  slowly  forming  another  school,  yet 
most  bishops  and  clergy,  and  king  James,  were  staunch  Calvinists. 

And  in  Holland,  a  protest  like  Cooke’s,  made  by  professor 
Arminius,  was  causing  grave  trouble.  Helwys  therefore  repeated 
Cooke’s  protest,  and  added  a  new  point  with  a  new  corollary. 

He  pointed  out  that  Christ  redeem^  all  men,  and  he  inferr^ 
that  infants  were  not  condemned.  This  second  book  he  dedicated 
to  an  old  and  influential  friend.  Dame  Isabel  Bowes  of  Coventry. 

Her  marriage  had  linked  her  with  the  Knoxes,  and  as  John  Knox 
had  been  called  on  to  refute  Cooke,  it  was  most  fitting  to 
dedicate  this  work  to  her.  What  view  she  took  we  do  not 
know,  and  probably  her  husband’s  speedy  death  distracted  her 
attention. 

Next  Helwys  felt  called  to  address  the  Mennonites,  especially 
that  section  with  which  he  had  had  contact,  the  New  Frisians.  j 
The  four  special  points  here  emphasized  were,  that  Christ  had 
a  true  earthly  natural  body,  that  a  day  of  rest  was  to  be  kept 
holy  each  week,  that  Succession  and  Privilege  in  holy  things 
did  not  exist,  that  magistracy  (being  ordained  by  God)  did  not 
debar  from  church-membership.  Helwys  saw  such  differences  f 
between  himself  and  even  this  liberal  school  of  Mennonites  that  l 
he  could  not  enter  their  fellowship  or  even  regard  them  as  sister  I 
churches.  ' 

Finally  he  addressed  the  Church  of  England,  especially  its 
governor,  king  James.  Some  of  the  reformers  in  Suffolk,  with 
whom  he  had  some  correspondence,  had  written  to  object  to 
flight  in  persecution — a  policy  discussed  by  Tertullian,  and 
doubly  illustrated  by  Cyprian.  Helwys  was  convinced,  and  came  > 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  and  bear  witness  I 
to  the  truth.  His  view  that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  } 
mystery  of  iniquity  spoken  of  by  Paul,  was  common  among  the 
Separatists.  His  conception  of  his  duty  to  proclaim  this  in 
exactly  the  relevant  quarter  was  somewhat  original,  for  Barrowe 
and  others  had  only  stated  it  under  cross-examination  as 
prisoners.  Helwys  decided  both  to  publish,  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  press,  and  also  to  go  in  person  and  approach  the  [ 
king,  who  had  the  power  to  reform,  and  delighted  to  exercise  | 
his  power.  The  step  was  logical,  and  heroic.  | 

It  was  not  absurd.  Helwys  belonged  to  a  class  which  had  ! 
access  to  the  court ;  he  had  seen  Elizabeth  in  the  hall  of  his  Inn ;  I 
Francis  Bacon  was  in  higher  favour  than  ever;  his  cousins  were 
in  the  same  circle.  He  could  easily  get  access  to  the  king,  and 
“  dare  and  challenge  King  and  State  to  their  faces.” 

There  were  points  he  could  make.  In  various  parts  of  the 
continent  there  was  toleration  of  diverse  opinions;  Transylvania, 
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Poland,  France  with  its  edict  of  Nantes;  in  the  Netherlands 
there  was  not  even  an  Established  Church,  much  as  the  Dutch 
Reformed  sought  establishment.  James  might  see  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  one  form  of  government  being  established  in  Scotland, 
and  another  in  England ;  he  might  be  convinced  that  the 
solution  was  not  uniformity,  but  disestablishment,  liberty  of 
conscience. 

Recent  events  as  to  trials  for  heresy  might  give  Helwys 
pause,  yet  on  careful  consideration  would  encourage  him.  There 
had  been  three  brothers,  Legat,  Separatists,  of  whom  Walter  had 
been  drowned  at  Old  Ford  when  washing  himself — query, 
baptizing?  Thomas  had  been  thrown  into  Newgate  for  heresy, 
and  had  died  there  about  five  years  before.  Bartholomew  had 
been  condemned,  and  burned  in  Smithfield  this  very  year,  1611/2. 
There  was  another  man,  Edward  Wightman — was  he  the 
Edward  Wightman  who  entered  Gray’s  Inn,  1595?  He  was 
tried  for  heresy  and  blasphemy  from  April  to  December  1611, 
was  condemned,  and  was  burned  at  Lichfield  in  April  1612.  The 
bishop  of  Norwich  wished  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  William 
Sayer,  and  wrote  to  archbishop  Abbot.  There  came  a  careful 
reply,  that  heretics  who  denied  something  expressly  contained  in 
the  three  creeds  or  the  four  first  general  councils  might  indeed 
be  burned;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  merely  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  Barrowists  and  Separatists  and  Anabaptists,  it 
would  never  be  assented  to  that  a  man  should  be  fried  at  a 
stake.  Though  Helwys  did  not  know  this  private  letter,  he 
could  gauge  as  well  as  Abbot  that  public  opinion  would  no  longer 
tolerate  burning  for  such  causes.  And  therefore  in  a  legal  sense, 
his  chief  risk  was  imprisonment  till  he  recanted,  with  banish¬ 
ment  as  the  ultimate  penalty.  And  what  was  that  to  him,  who 
had  already  thrown  up  Broxtowe? 

He  had  done  with  his  Tarsus,  for  Nottingham  had  had  their 
witness;  his  Damascus,  where  he  had  seen  a  great  light,  had 
no  special  claim  on  him;  but  his  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  a  great  master,  called  him  for  his  testimony. 
To  London  he  set  his  face,  that  in  the  great  capital  he  might, 
with  his  dozen  men  and  women,  preach  boldly  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

He  did  not  choose  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  nor  the  city  where  his 
uncle  Geoffrey  had  now  been  sheriff :  his  cousin  Gervase  was 
about  to  become  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  North  of  Tower 
Hamlets,  the  fields  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  were  being  developed ; 
part  were  fenced  in  for  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  but 
much  open  ground  remained,  on  which  a  few  houses  were  rising. 
To  Spitalfields  he  led  his  church;  and  the  district  might  well 
claim  a  Baptist  pilgrimage  to-day,  for  many  other  associations 
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have  enriched  it;  but  it  stands  unique  as  the  home  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  on  English  soil. 

He  penned  in  a  copy  of  his  book,  still  to  be  seen,  and  now 
reproduced  in  facsimile,  a  direct  appeal  to  king  James  that  he 
would  accord  full  liberty  of  conscience.  And  with  his  many 
friends  at  court,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  presenting  it 


m  person. 

He  was  too  sanguine.  James  was  as  determined  as  ever  to 
concede  nothing  to  anybody.  He  resisted  every  constitutional 
adviser,  he  dissolved  parliament  after  parliament  that  claimed 
civil  liberty ;  he  would  not  dream  of  granting  ecclesiastical 
liberty. 

The  bold  petitioner  soon  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life,  Spitalfields  was  no  longer  his  home,  but 
that  Newgate  through  whose  portals  he  had  often  passed  in 
youthful  days.  And  while  public  attention  was  engrossed  by 
the  change  of  ministers,  court  wedding  and  death  and  scandal, 
his  case  passed  with  as  little  notice  as  that  of  scores  of  pre¬ 
decessors.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  his  imprisonment, 
nor  that  of  his  deliverance  by  death;  only  that  when  Geoffrey 
Helwys  died  in  May  1616,  a  legacy  was  left  to  Joan,  the  widow 
of  Thomas. 


But  from  an  unexpected  quarter  we  have  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  conditions  of  those  who  were  under  the  claws  of 
the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate.  It  was  sold  at  the  gate  of  Gray’s 
Inn  in  1612,  and  it  shows  that  Helwys  would  have  his  testimony 
welcomed.  As  too  the  Ordinary  of  the  prison  earned  such  praise, 
we  may  hope  that  the  last  months  of  the  prisoner’s  life  were 
cheered  by  a  congenial  soul. 


See  in  yon  Hall  are  divers  sorts  of  men. 

Some  weep,  some  waile,  some  mourne,  some  wring  their  hands. 
Some  curse,  some  sweare,  and  some  blaspheming.  Then 
My  heart  did  faint,  my  head  haire  upright  stands. 

O  Lord,  thought  I,  this  house  will  rend  in  sunder, 

Or  else  there  can  be  no  hell,  this  hell  under. 

Thus  wondring,  I  on  suddaine  did  espie 
One  all  in  black  came  stamping  up  the  staires. 

Whose  yon,  I  aske.  And  thus  he  made  reply. 

Yon  is  the  man  doth  mitigate  our  cares. 

He  preacheth  Christ,  and  doth  God’s  word  deliver 
To  all  distrest,  to  comfort  men  for  ever. 

Then  drew  I  neare  to  see  what  might  betide, 

Or  what  the  sequell  was  of  that  I  saw  : 

Expecting  good  would  follow  such  a  guide, 

As  preached  Christ,  and  taught  a  God  to  knowe. 

A  hundred  clustered  nying  the  pulpit  neare, 

As  if  they  longed  the  Gospell  for  to  heare. 
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Thus  ebbed  away  the  life  of  Thomas  Helwys.  He  was 
barely  forty  years  old,  and  he  seemed  to  have  failed.  It  is 
said  that  for  a  drowning  man,  all  his  career  is  recalled  in  a 
few  seconds.  Suppose  instead  that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  future 
for  forty  years  ahead;  what  would  he  see? 

Nottingham.  King  Charles  declaring  war  on  his  people, 
unfurling  a  standard — to  be  blown  down  that  night.  The  king 
surrendering  to  the  Scots  army  at  Newark,  sold,  captured, 
imprisoned,  tried,  condemned,  as  having  broken  his  coronation 
oath  and  infringed  his  people’s  liberties;  the  death-warrant 
signed  by  the  Baptist  governor  of  Nottingham,  John  Hutchinson. 

Gray’s  Inn.  William  Steele,  M.P.  for  London,  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  Baptist. 

Coventry.  A  Baptist  church  evidently  due  to  the  book  he 
sent  to  Dame  Isabel  Bowes;  one  member  returning  home  to 
Radnorshire,  and  founding  there  Baptist  churches  which  leavened 
mid- Wales. 

Trent  Valley.  Baptist  churches  gathering  in  both  Helwys 
counties,  and  linked  in  an  Association  sending  forth  evangelists. 

Amsterdam.  Divisions  healing,  a  meeting-house  rising  to 
show  on  its  walls  the  names  of  English  and  Dutch. 

Spitalfields.  His  church  moved  into  the  city,  sending 
evangelists  to  the  Severn,  throughout  Essex  and  Kent,  preaching 
in  Rochester  Cathedral,  founding  churches  at  Canterbury  and 
along  the  coast. 

Theobalds.  A  Baptist  colonel.  Packer,  on  the  board  which 
tried  the  efficiency  of  all  public  preachers,  and  gathering  a 
Baptist  church  to  meet  within  the  palace  bought  from  the  Cecils 
by  king  James. 

Charterhouse.  From  the  school,  Roger  Williams  in  New 
England,  founding  there  the  first  Baptist  church  overseas.  In 
the  Master’s  Lodge,  another  Baptist,  Edward  Cresset,  sitting 
with  Packer  of  Theobalds  to  ensure  that  ministers  should  be 
godly.  Just  outside  its  walls,  another  Baptist  church  gathered 
by  a  printer  and  bookseller,  linked  with  his  own  church  in  its 
evangelistic  campaign. 

Newgate.  From  its  grated  window  was  to  be  seen  High 
Hall,  where  another  Baptist  church  was  to  worship,  led  by  a 
man  destined  to  be  chemist  to  the  grandsons  of  king  James. 

If  such  a  vision  might  bring  content,  what  would  it  be 
should  his  gaze  pierce  the  centuries? 

1715.  The  Stuarts  gone,  freedom  secured.  His  one  church 
multiplied  sixtyfold,  colonies  in  that  Virginia  founded  by 
Ralegh,  in  New  Amsterdam  re-named  New  York  after  the 
grandson  of  James,  in  Providence  where  the  second  Charles  had 
granted  full  religious  liberty  at  the  request  of  Roger  Williams, 
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in  Carolina  named  after  him.  At  Madras,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  East  India  Company  a  Baptist,  presenting  Christ  to  the 
muftis  of  Islam,  founding  schools  to  train  children  in  His  ways. 

1815.  To  the  East;  from  Nottingham  had  gone  forth  the 
cry,  Expect  great  things  from  God,  Attempt  great  things  for 
God.  At  Serampore  great  things  were  being  achieved,  and  the 
Bible  was  going  forth  in  many  tongues.  To  the  West;  a  new 
republic,  whose  fundamental  law  had  borrowed  direct  from 
Baptist  practice  the  rule  that  conscience  was  free.  In  Jamaica, 
churches  founded  by  a  negro  from  Georgia  had  appealed  to 
England  for  guidance;  and  Bristol,  which  had  too  often  sent 
slavers,  had  sent  a  pioneer  of  those  who  would  free  the  slaves. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Helwys  country  at  Gamston,  a  young  man 
had  been  baptized,  who  had  settled  hard  by  Spitalfields  and  had 
rallied  all  the  evangelicals  of  Helwys’  school  to  an  advance, 
soon  to  be  sustained  by  a  college  to  train  evangelists,  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Broxtowe  Hall. 

1915.  The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand.  In  London 
and  Berlin  and  Philadelphia  and  Stockholm  have  gathered  men 
and  women  from  fifty  nations,  representing  more  Baptists  than 
all  the  subjects  of  king  James. 

If  these  glimpses  could  have  come  to  the  prisoner  of 
Newgate,  it  would  not  be  contentment,  but  triumph.  He  might 
happily  say  with  Simeon,  “  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
peoples,  a  light  to  lighten  the  nations.” 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 

For  many  facts  in  this  sketch,  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Severn, 
librarian  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  has  advised  with  the  help  of  the  Pension 
Book,  Foster’s  registry  of  entries,  annotated  by  himself,  and  contemporar> 
plans.  Other  facts  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Burgess,  B.A., 
both  in  his  Smith  the  Se-Baptist,  &c.,  1911,  and  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1912.  Constitutional  documents  have  been 
consulted  in  the  collection  by  the  writer’s  former  tutor.  Sir  George 
Prothero,  president  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Knowledge  of 
Acontius  was  gained  from  W.  K.  Jordan’s  Development  of  Religious 
Toleration  ...  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1932.  Other  facts  have 
long  been  known;  some  have  been  discovered  when  the  writer  visited  the 
chief  places  connected  with  the  story.  The  sketch  is  prompted  by  the 
Society’s  reprint  this  April  of  the  chief  book  of  Helwys,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Principal  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society. 
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Robert  Elwes  of  Askham,  died  1526. 

William  Ellwes,  died  1557. 

1.  Edmund  Helwys  of  Broxtowe  Hall,  died  1590. 
THOMAS  HELWYS  of  Broxtowe  Hall,  Bilborough; 
entered  Gray’s  Inn  1592/3, 

married  Joan  Ashmore  1595, 
emigrated  to  Amsterdam  1608, 
returned  to  London  1612, 
was  committed  to  Newgate, 
died  before  his  uncle  Geoffrey  1616. 

2.  John  Helwys  of  Askham,  Saundby  and  Worlaby; 
Jervies  Helwis,  christened  1561, 

Cambridge  and  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
knighted  at  Theobalds,  1603, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  1613, 
executed  1615. 

3.  Thomas  Helwys  of  Habblesthorpe,  died  1607. 
Thomas  Elwes,  entered  Gray’s  Inn  1597. 

4.  Geoffrey  Helwys,  1541-1616; 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Within, 
sheriff  of  London  1607. 

Henry  Helwys,  entered  Gray’s  Inn 

[This  pedigree  is  shortened  from  that  constructed  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  S.  Burgess,  B.A.,  of  Plymouth,  which  was  published 
1912  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society.] 


The  Barthian  Challenge  to 
Christian  Thought. 

The  suggestion  that  the  theological  world  is  as  subject  to 
fashion  as  a  draper’s  catalogue  might  savour  of  impertinence. 
But  if  one  were  so  malicious  as  to  make  it,  considerable  support 
could  be  found  in  the  reception  accorded  to  the  theology  of  Karl 
Barth.  “  The  most  interesting  event  in  the  post-war  religious 
world,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  McConnachie,  “  has  been  the  phenomenal 
suddenness  with  which  the  word  of  Karl  Barth  has  captured 
the  ear  of  Europe  and  transformed  within  a  few  years  the  whole 
outlook  of  Continental  theology.”^  Five  or  six  years  ago  there 
were  distinct  signs  that  something  of  the  same  transformation 
might  occur  amongst  us.  Expositions  of  Barthianism  appeared 
and  found  a  ready  sale;  the  religious  journals  and  newspapers 
discovered  and  exploited  the  news-value  of  the  new  movement; 
every  ministers’  Fraternal  caught  the  echoes  of  debate. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  movement  should  have 
captured  the  imagination.  Prima  facie,  it  contained  much  com¬ 
mending  it  to  English  modes  of  thought.  We  English  people 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  argument  from  success. 
Barthianism  has  meant  in  Germany  a  profound  spiritual  revival. 
Might  it  not  have  the  same  desirable  result  here? 

Again,  we  found  ourselves  in  complete  sympathy  with  many 
of  the  causes  in  behalf  of  which  Barth  fights  so  valiantly.  It 
was  no  vague  onslaught  upon  Modernism  which  Barth  launched, 
but  a  well-directed  attack  upon  certain  specific  tendencies  in 
modem  life  which  cause  us  grave  concern.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
description  of  Goethe  as  skilled  in  the 'art  of  diagnosis  applies 
pre-eminently  to  Barth : 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear. 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place 
And  said — Thou  ailest  here,  and  here. 

— (Memorial  Verses,  April,  1850). 

Just  so  did  we  feel  as  Barth  made  one  shrewd  hit  after  another 
at  the  disquieting  features  of  modern  thought.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  cast  to  much  of  our  thinking  that  is  very  distressing. 
The  sense  of  Divine  authority  has  largely  vanished.  Defeatism 
intrudes  itself  into  many  of  our  private  thoughts  and  even  our 
^  The  Significance  of  Karl  Barth,  p.  13. 
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public  utterances.  The  ring  of  confidence  has  gone  from  our 
voices.  We  are  commercial  travellers  commending  our  wares 
to  a  falling  market,  not  ambassadors  declaring  the  authoritative 
will  of  God.  Across  all  this  welter  of  humanism  comes  Barth’s 
challenging  call,  “  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
!  nostrils;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of?”  If  only  we 
could  escape  from  this  “  glimmer  of  twilight  ”  into  “  glad 
confident  morning  again  ” !  And  so  we  looked  wistfully  to  the 
I  Continent  to  heal  the  hurt  it  itself  had  inflicted.  Might  we  not 
'  owe  it  to  Barth  that  after  the  reign  of  chaos  there  should  be 
once  more  “  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  dividing 
.  the  waters  from  the  waters  ”  ?  Was  he,  if  not  the  last  refuge, 

I  at  least  the  latest  hope? 

;  If  this  roughly  describes  the  situation  of  five  years  ago,  how 

(different  is  the  attitude  to-day!  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  the  Barthian  movement  in  England  is  a  spent  force, 
but  it  is  at  least  true  to  say  that  its  public  appeal  has  passed. 
The  place  it  then  occupied  in  the  popular  mind  is  now  filled  by  the 
i  OxfoYd  Group  Movement,  which  has  widely  different  connec- 
tions  and  a  totally  opposite  background.® 

„  Now  a  movement  may  lose  its  appeal  because  the  state  of 
things  that  gave  it  relevance  has  passed  away.  The  “  crisis  ” 

I  may  be  surmounted,  and  then  the  remedy  for  the  crisis  passes 
‘  out  of  demand.  Or  again  because  its  leading  ideas  have  been 
analysed  and  found  wanting.  Neither  of  these  reasons  can  be 
!  called  upon  to  explain  the  loss  of  interest  in  Barthianism. 

I  Humanism  is  still  rampant  among  us;  the  quality  of  spiritual 
I  life  is  not  demonstrably  higher;  the  problems  which  we  hoped 
i  Barthianism  would  solve  still  remain.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 

Ij  any  adequate  assessment  of  Barth’s  ideas  has  been  undertaken, 
j  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  descriptive  rather  than  the  critical 
i  note  that  has  been  struck.  McConnachie’s  book  is  undisguisedly 
!'  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  It  shows  how  powerfully 
Barth  can  affect  those  who  come  within  the  rang-*  of  his 
I  personal  influence,  but  it  makes  little  attempt  critically  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  it  raises.  The  more  objective  treatment  of 
j  Birch  Hoyle  offers  criticism  at  sundry  points,  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  refrains  from  the  attempt  “  to  assess  the  value  of 
this  new  mode  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  to-day.”® 
Tennant,  in  his  stupendous  Philosophical  Theology,  finds  it 
possible  to  consolidate  his  position  without  mention  of  Barth, 
and  Matthews  in  his  God  in  Christian  Thought  and  Ex¬ 
perience  observes  the  same  reticence.  In  Barry’s  Relevance  of 
Christianity  there  is  a  solitary  reference  to  the  incoherences  of 

2 1  am  merely  noting  the  change,  not  evaluating  it. 

3  The  Teaching  of  Karl  Barth,  p.  277. 
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Barthianism.  Principal  Franks  calls  our  attention  to  another 
Karl,  a  little-known  German  theologian,  Karl  Heim,  whose 
“  theology  would  do  us  more  good  than  the  Barthianism  which 
is  now  so  loudly  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops.”  *  Canon 
Raven  welcomes  Barthianism  as  a  valuable  protest  against  a 
too-confident  humanism,  but  describes  it  on  its  positive  side  as 
a  “  noble  but  demonstrably  one-sided  and  therefore  sub- 
Christian  theology.”  ®  In  his  valuable  little  book.  The  Ground 
of  Faith  and  the  Chaos  of  Thought,  Canon  Quick  gives  a  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  Barthian  attitude  to  thought.  It  is 
distinctly  unsatisfying  to  find  such  an  analysis  closing  simply 
with  the  rhetorical  question,  “And  yet  how  far  is  it  true  that 
the  theology  of  crisis  is  but  a  gesture  of  intellectual  impatience 
after  all?  ”  ®  Yes  !  How  far?  That  is  precisely  what  we  want 
to  know. 

At  the  moment  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  revival  of  interest 
in  Barth,  due  to  the  conspicuous  part  he  has  played  in  the 
German  Church  crisis.  His  outspoken  pamphlet — translated 
into  English  under  the  title  Theological  Existence  To-day — 
points  out  how  the  Nazi  attempt  to  control  the  Church  in 
Germany  threatens  the  very  foundation  of  religion.  His  fearless 
condemnation  of  the  application  of  nationalism  to  religious 
fellowship  and  his  unqualified  demand  for  autonomy  within  the 
Church  have  won  approval  from  many  who  are  not  commonly 
concerned  about  theological  doctrines.  This  may  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  enquiry  about  the  man  and  his  teaching,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  issue  in  a  serious  critique  of  his  system. 

In  thus  treating  the  theology  of  Barth,  I  suggest  that  we 
are  unfair  to  him.  He  constantly  asserts  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  found  a  school  or  to  develop  a  system;  but  he  does  demand 
that  his  point  of  view  shall  be  examined.  McConnachie  assures 
us  that  the  description  of  himself  that  would  most  satisfy  Barth 
is,  “  Barth  is  a  scandalon,  a  stumbling-block,  a  question  mark, 
to  stir  men  out  of  their  easy  solutions,  to  disturb  them,  it  may 
be  even  to  make  them  angry,  that  they  may  begin  to  think  again, 
to  think  more  deeply  and  to  think  in  God.”^ 

I  suggest  also  that  we  are  unfair  to  ourselves.  Simple 
acceptance  of  Barthian  paradoxes  may  stultify  thought;  simple 
rejection  may  easily  impoverish  it;  picking  out  the  bits  we  like 
and  calling  the  others  “  incoherencies  ”  or  “  sub-Christian  ”  is 
an  eclecticism  that  is  neither  dignified  nor  in  the  end  profitable. 
But  the  critical  estimate  of  Barth’s  point  of  view,  the  attempt 

*  Metaphysical  Justification  of  Religion,  p.  38. 

®  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  Love,  p.  57. 

*  op.  cit.,  t).  107. 
op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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seriously  to  evaluate  his  central  assertions,  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful.  It  may  lead  us  to  discover  elements  of  the  truth  in 
respect  of  which  our  emphasis  has  been  feeble  or  non-existent; 
it  may  enable  us  to  see  how  far  the  things  we  call  vital  can  be 
expressed  in  his  terms.  Even  if  it  leave  us  unconverted  to  the 
new  teaching,  it  cannot  leave  us  uninfluenced.  We  shall  hold  to 
our  own  point  of  view  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  challenge  of 
Barth  and  we  shall  therefore  hold  it  more  securely. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  see  that  such  an  examination  is 
desirable;  it  is  quite  another  to  be  able  to  provide  it.  To  do 
that  for  the  system  as  a  whole  lies  wholly  beyond  my  com¬ 
petence.  But  Barth  gives  a  very  distinctive  account  of  the 
office  of  the  preacher  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
what  he  says. 

In  considering  Barth’s  conception  of  preaching  we  are  at 
any  rate  approaching  his  theology  correctly.  For  in  a  special 
sense  this  conception  is  central.  In  it,  all  his  important  affirma¬ 
tions  appear — the  Absolute  Authority  of  God;  the  complete 
separation  between  man  and  God ;  the  distrust  of  human 
experience;  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature;  the  instant 
and  urgent  need  of  Grace. 

Again,  Barth’s  primary  interest  is  in  preaching.  Though 
he  now  holds  a  university  chair  in  theology,  he  is  still  the 
preacher  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  a  gospel  that  can 
be  preached.  It  was  in  a  crisis  of  his  own  preaching  experience 
that  his  system  was  begotten.  McConnachie  gives  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  eight  years’  spiritual  struggle  at  Safenvil — a 
struggle  which  probably  many  ministers  know.  For  the  essence 
of  the  conflict  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  ideas  which 
seemed  adequate  enough  in  student  days  into  terms  which  afford 
guidance  for  the  common  experience  of  common  men.  This 
contact  of  ideas  with  life  has  to  be  achieved  in  some  way  if 
the  preacher  is  to  be  not  a  mere  echo  but  an  authentic  voice. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  belittle  college  lectures;  but  it  must  Be 
remembered  that  they  cannot  simply  be  transferred  from  class¬ 
room  to  pulpit.  The  ideas  need  to  be  fertilised  by  experience 
before  they  reveal  their  significance.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  those 
oft-quoted  lines  from  Sir  Henry  Newbolt’s  “  Clifton  Chapel  ” 
their  profoundly  moving  appeal. 

This  is  the  chapel.  Here,  my  son, 

Your  father  thought  the  thoughts  of  youth, 

And  heard  the  words,  which,  one  by  one. 

The  touch  of  life  has  turned  to  truth. 

In  Barth’s  case,  the  “  touch  of  life  ”  served  to  reveal  the 
slenderness  of  the  foundations  on  which  his  faith  was  built. 
Trained  in  the  Ritschlian  school  under  the  “  unforgettable 
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teacher,  Wilhelm  Hermann,”  he  accepted,  though  with  some 
misgiving,  the  view  that  religious  experience  must  be  self¬ 
authenticating,  that  the  truth  of  religion  rests  upon  a  value- 
judgment.  The  practical  work  of  the  ministry  made  him  realise 
what  to  many  of  us  seems  obvious  on  an  analysis  of  ideas,  viz. 
that  in  the  end  such  a  foundation  can  give  no  solid  assurance 
of  truth.  For  value- judgments  express  strong  but  not  necessarily 
true  convictions.  We  must  reach  deeper  ground  than  a  sub¬ 
jective  value- judgment  if  we  are  to  cure  the  universal  doubt 
and  the  unwillingness  to  commit  oneself  to  decisive  action  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  modern  life.  “  The  modem  man,”  writes 
Brunner,  “  no  longer  believes  in  an  Absolute  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be  offered.  If  he  believes  in  anything  at  all,  he  believes 
in  absolute  uncertainty.  An  age  which  has  lost  its  faith  in  an 
Absolute  has  lost  everything.”  ®  The  restoration  of  faith  in 
an  Absolute  seemed  to  Barth  the  one  thing  which  it  was  the 
preacher’s  task  to  achieve.  But  if  he  is  to  transmit  assurance, 
he  must  first  possess  it.  How  can  a  man  preach  if  he  is  not 
certain  of  his  message?  That  certainty  Barth  felt  he  could  not 
reach  along  the  lines  of  his  theological  education.  So  he  came 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways;  the  religious  subjectivism  of 
Hermann  and  the  historical  relativity  of  Harnack  must  be  alike 
abandoned.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  Barth  was  spared  the 
ultimate  questioning.  His  crisis  did  not  arise  through  any 
weakening  of  the  religious  values.  They  stood  unchallenged 
and  unchallengeable.  It  was  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
learned  to  rest  these  values  which  were  giving  way.  Some¬ 
where  there  must  be  a  surer  basis  for  man’s  faith  than  man’s 
hope. 

Barth  himself  tells  us  that  he  came  to  find  rest  in  St.  Paul.® 
This  is  not  in  itself  surprising;  many  a  troubled  soul  has  done 
the  same.  But  it  is  the  specific  form  in  which  Paul  laid  hold 
of  him  that  is  interesting.  For  it  seems  that  at  first  it  was  not 
the  content  of  Paul’s  thought  that  impressed  him  but  a  subtle 
quality  in  the  manner  of  his  speech.  ”  This  man  evidently  sees 
and  hears  something  which  is  above  everything,  which  is 
absolutely  beyond  the  range  of  my  observation  and  the  measure 
of  my  thought.”  Barth  was  gripped  by  the  jealous  insistence 
of  Paul  that  he  had  received  neither  his  ordination  nor  his 
gospel  at  the  hands  of  man.  “  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.”  “  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For 
I  neither  received  it  of  man  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but 

*  Theology  of  Crisis,  p.  8. 

®  Word  of  God,  p.  62. 

^Oibid. 
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by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  obvious  interpretation  that 
Paul’s  insistence  upon  special  revelation  had  behind  it  his 
desire  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  Apostolic  authority,  Barth 
ignores.  He  assumes  that  in  the  same  quality  lies  the  warrant 
of  the  preacher.  From  this  assumption  he  draws  two  con¬ 
clusions  : — 

(o)  The  preacher’s  attitude  to  God  must  be  that  of  a 
simple  listener.  He  must  hear  the  voice.  He  must  listen-in  to 
the  Almighty.  We  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
idea.  Isaiah  authenticates  one  of  his  messages  with  the  words, 

“  In  mine  ears,  said  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  Browning  makes  his 
Abt  Vogler  claim  a  special  source  of  illumination  in  music; 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear. 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome — ’tis  we  musicians  know. 

Milton  hits  off  the  attitude  exactly  when  in  the  Comus  the 
Attendant  Spirit  describes  his  experience  as  he  listens  to  the 
Lady’s  song — 

I  was  all  ear 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

(b)  The  preacher’s  function  must  be  that  of  simple  Wit¬ 
ness.  Again  the  notion  is  not  unfamiliar.  “  Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me  ”  says  the  risen  Christ  on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension. 
The  sermons  of  St.  Peter  in  the  early  part  of  the  Acts  are 
simple  testimonies  to  the  Resurrection.  “  We  cannot  but  speak 
of  the  things  that  we  have  seen  and  heard.”  So  was  it  in  the 
great  days  of  the  Church ;  so  must  it  ever  be  if  preaching  is  to 
do  its  perfect  work. 

Such  general  statements  contain  what  indeed  may  often  be 
overlooked  but  what  is  seldom  denied.  It  does  not  seem 
possible,  however,  by  means  of  them  alone  to  explain  tRe 
tremendous  upheaval  which  Barth  experienced.  Yet  that  the 
crisis  was  real  and  that  in  this  conception  of  the  preacher’s 
function  he  found  real  relief  is  unquestionable.  We  begin  to 
see  how  this  came  about  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  so 
much  abstract  statements  of  principle  as  their  particular  applica¬ 
tions  that  cause  differences  of  outlook  among  men.  And  Barth 
brings  to  the  interpretation  of  these  generalities  a  point  of  view 
which,  under  the  influence  of  Kierkegaard,  had  gradually  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  translates  the  positive  principle — 
“  The  preacher  must  listen  to  God  ” — into  the  negative  one — 
“The  preacher  must  not  listen  to  man.”  Here  comes  in  tfie 
rigid  exclusiveness  of  his  categories — Either;  Or.  If  the 
revelation  is  of  God  it  can  owe  nothing  to  man.  “  Hermann 
had  taught  him  to  find  in  the  Bible  ‘  the  pious  thoughts  of 
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others.’  Now  he  knew  that  we  have  in  the  Bible,  not  what  man  | 
thinks  of  God  but  what  God  thinks  of  man.”  i 

There  follows  from  this  that  the  conception  of  Witness 
must  be  interpreted  in  so  narrow  a  fashion  as  to  make  man’s 
part  in  preaching  almost  wholly  passive.  Here  comes  in  his 
distrust  of  everything  human.  Now,  that  the  preacher  is  the 
ambassador  of  God,  charged  to  declare  His  authoritative  will,  t 

is  what  we  all  in  our  hearts  believe,  however  difficult  we  may 
find  it  at  times  to  live  up  to  the  height  of  this  conviction.  The  | 

preacher  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord  and  not  the  employee  of  a  | 

congregation.  It  is  his  duty  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  His  { 

message  and  to  speak  it  forth  when  it  comes  as  it  comes.  But  I 

this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  a  force  other  || 

than  himself,  that  the  message  comes  independently  of  the  I 

character  of  him  through  whom  it  comes.  Preaching  is  a  | 

function  and  cannot  be  expressed  in  passive  terms.  In  the  = 

illuminating  phrase  of  Phillips  Brooks  it  is  a  function  of  per-  f 

sonality — the  expression  of  truth  through  personality.  We  may  t 

have  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  the  personality  obscures  the 
truth  and  that  the  peril  of  this  lies  very  close  to  us  all;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  weaker  the  personality  the  more  power¬ 
ful  the  truth.  May  we  not  here  cite  Barth  against  himself?  Is  | 

he  not  a  supreme  example  of  the  power  of  personality?  ’ 

The  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of  the  Barthian  point  of 
view  is  confronted  with  a  serious  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  i 
there  are  the  values  which  Barth  stresses — the  Absolute  authority 
of  God,  the  miracle  of  Revelation,  the  fundamental  difference  i 

between  culture  and  salvation,  the  insufficiency  of  all  else  save  i 

the  grace  of  God.  To  men  dominated  by  humanist  conceptions  i 

it  is  important  to  affirm  the  stark  reality  of  God.  To  men  ■ 

seeking  God  and  not  quite  sure  where  to  find  Him,  it  is  good  ^ 

to  assert  that,  after  all,  the  supreme  thing  is  God’s  search  for  I 

us.  This  it  is  that  makes  our  message  a  Gospel.  We  catch  i 

the  sound  of  it  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  where  God  ; 

walks  in  the  garden  with  the  cry,  ”  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  ” ;  § 

Job  felt  the  comfort  of  it  as,  after  his  pathetic  cry,  “  Oh !  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him,”  he  comes  back  from  his 
unsuccessful  search  to  rest  in  the  assurance  “  He  knoweth  the  I 

way  that  I  take  ” ;  it  comes  to  its  perfect  expression  in  the  ! 

saying  of  Jesus,  ‘  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  [ 

that  which  was  lost.”  Christian  preaching  rests  upon  the  con-  [ 

viction  that  our  salvation  comes  about  through  what  is  done  j 
for  us  and  not  by  us,  not  by  the  development  of  forces  resident  i| 
in  human  nature  but  by  the  invasion  of  human  life  by  a  spiritual  ^ 
force — the  redeeming  love  of  God.  ' 

McConnachie,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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On  the  other  hand  Barth  seems  to  be  destroying  the  values 
he  finds  by  the  process  by  which  he  finds  them.  For  it  is  not 
the  mere  fact  of  finding  God  that  is  important;  the  vital  thing 
is  the  character  of  the  God  that  is  found.  And  the  “  Deus 
absconditus,”  alone  in  His  awful  majesty,  is  not  God  as  many 
of  us  see  Him  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  Jesus  is  the 
supreme  revealer  of  God  surely  has  its  implications.  Can  we 
say  that  God  and  man  are  Wholly  Other  if  God  becomes 
incarnate  in  man?  Can  we  say  that  human  nature  is  essentially 
evil  if  through  it  God  manifests  Himself  to  us?  Can  we  find 
a  place  for  Christian  preaching  unless  God,  speaking  to  man, 
speaks  through  him?  “As  ministers,"  says  Barth,  “we  ought 
to  speak  of  God.  We  are  human,  however,  and  so  cannot  speak 
of  God.  We  ought  therefore  to  recognise  both  our  obligation 
and  our  inability,  and  by  that  very  recognition  give  God  the 
Glory."  ^  Our  obligation  and  our  inability !  Is  that  the  last 
word?  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  all  revelation  comes  from  God. 
But  when  we  ask  how  it  comes,  the  answer  surely  is  that  in 
large  part  it  comes  through  God-inspired  men,  in  Hermann’s 
phrase,  “  the  pious  thoughts  of  others.”  To  insist  on  this  is 
not  to  rob  God  of  His  glory.  It  is  still  God  who  is  revealing 
Himself;  for  as  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  reminds  us — 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so 
Lending  our  minds  out. 

When  the  Psalmist  declares  that  the  Lord  is  his  Shepherd  I 
learn  what  he  thinks  of  God,  and  by  the  light  of  his  thought 
I  may  come  to  say  for  myself  “  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.” 
And  both  the  Psalmist  and  myself  may  be  right.  God  may  be 
what  men  think  Him  though  no  human  thought  can  compass 
what  He  is. 

“  ‘  A  number  there  are,’  says  Hooker,  ‘  who  think  they  can¬ 
not  admire,  as  they  ought,  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  if  in 
things  divine  they  should  attribute  any  force  to  man’s  reason.’ 
The  circumstances  which  called  forth  this  remark  contrast 
strangely  with  the  main  controversies  of  the  present  day;  (the 
time  reference  is  to  1865)  but  the  caution  is  equally  needed. 
The  abnegation  of  reason  is  not  the  evidence  of  faith  but  the 
confession  of  despair.  Reason  and  reverence  are  natural  allies, 
though  untoward  circumstances  may  sometimes  interpose  and 
divorce  them.” 

HAROLD  C.  ROWSE. 


^2  Word  of  God  and  Word  of  Man,  p.  186.  Italics  original. 

^  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  Preface  to  First  Edition,  penultimate  paragraph. 


The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  epistle  and  the  spoken  address  have  a  common  origin. 

Long  before  Christianity,  rhetorical  schools  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  ideas  into  the  form  of  epistles.  There  is  an 
obvious  similarity  between  hearers  and  readers.  The  rhetorical 
style  in  argument  led  to  the  use  of  the  epistle  for  other  ends 
than  those  of  private  correspondence.  Often  it  is  a  great 
problem  to  decide  whether  a  particular  piece  of  writing  is  a 
speech  or  a  genuine  letter.  We  have  that  problem  in  the  case 
of  Hebrews.  Often,  it  looks  as  if  the  epistolary  form  is  little 
more  than  a  literary  device.  That  is  the  case  with  2  Peter.  Also, 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  messages  to  be  written  in  the  form 
of  letters,  when  there  is  no  desire  or  intention  to  deliver  them 
by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  a  common  practice  among  Greek 
historians  to  write  speeches  and  put  them  in  the  mouths  of  their 
heroes,  even  though  they  were  never  delivered  as  speeches.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  what  the  author  did  say,  but  what  it  would 
have  been  suitable  for  him  to  say.  The  funeral  oration  of 
Pericles  in  the  history  of  Thucydides  is  a  case  in  point.  So 
that  we  see  that  the  soil  was  prepared  for  the  New  Testament. 
Christians  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  the  epistle  as  distinct 
from  the  private  letter,  an  epistle  which  was  meant  for  a  crowd 
and  had  something  of  the  nature  of  a  manifesto.  There  is  a 
difference  between  a  letter  and  an  epistle.  A  letter  is  personal, 
unstudied,  spontaneous,  as  are  Philemon  and  3  John.  An  epistle 
is  deliberate,  studied,  a  di.scussion  for  a  large  audience. 

The  bringing  of  the  gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  was  one 
of  the  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  We 
are  told  that  Paul  was  called  to  it  by  a  divine  revelation.  And 
during  all  the  time  that  Paul  was  working  in  Europe,  he  knew 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  behind  his  working.  It  meant  many 
changes.  It  meant  a  passage  from  a  civilisation  which  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  Jewish  to  a  civilisation  which  was  predominantly 
Greek.  It  meant  a  change  from  the  enthusiastic  religious  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  law  and  order  of  Rome.  Macedonia, 
where  Paul  went  first,  was  a  promising  starting  place  for  the  work 
of  the  gospel.  In  Greece  proper,  the  old  moral  and  political 
energy  had  decayed  and  the  great  mass  of  people  were  lethargic. 
But  in  Macedonia,  the  old  national  vigour  was  preserved.  The 
people  were  well  organised,  but  were  comparatively  independent 
and  free. 
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Thessalonica  was  a  city  on  the  great  Ignatian  Way,  which 
was  the  main  high  road  between  the  East  and  the  West,  right 
across  the  north  of  the  Greek  Peninsula.  There  were  many 
Jews  in  the  city.  They  had  a  synagogue  there.  It  was  a  free 
city,  its  freedom  having  been  conferred  upon  it  for  taking  the 

side  of  Octavius  in  the  second  Civil  War.  It  Wvis  a  seaport 

and  a  prosperous  commercial  town.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  well-to-do  traders,  although,  of  course,  many  of  them  were 
labourers.  Women  had  a  better  social  standing  in  Macedonia 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  and  women  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  here.  They  did 

that,  of  course,  in  many  other  places  as  well,  but  not  so  easily. 

The  city  had  a  reputation  for  licentiousness,  and  the  evil  life 
of  the  people  would  be  only  intensified  by  the  pagan  religion 
practised  there,  which  regarded  sexual  immorality  as  a  means 
of  divine  worship.  The  Temples  were  centres  of  prostitution, 
j  as  they  are  still  in  some  districts  of  India.  All  this  gives  a 
colouring  to  the  epistles. 

After  Paul  left  Thessalonica,  he  went  to  Athens.  When 
!  Timothy,  who  was  in  the  company  of  Paul,  got  to  Athens 

I  months  after,  Paul  sent  him  back  to  Thessalonica.  He  had 

I  wanted  to  go  back  himself,  for  he  had  been  left  a  considerable 

!'  time.  He  had  tried  on  two  definite  occasions,  but  had  been 

I  prevented,  probably  due  to  a  return  of  the  physical  malady  from 

i  which  he  was  suffering.  He  calls  it  the  “  messenger  of  Satan." 

During  Timothy’s  absence,  Paul  went  on  from  Athens  to 
Corinth,  where  soon  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanus. 
i  Timothy  brought  a  good  report  from  Thessalonica.  The  faith 
of  the  converts  had  stood  the  test  of  persecution  which  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  their  love  was  manifesting 
i|  itself  in  kindly  deeds  of  charity  to  the  other  Christians  in 

Macedonia,  they  were  regularly  attending  public  worship,  they 
were  edifying  and  comforting  each  other,  trying  to  do  the  will 
t  of  Christ,  and  they  were  all  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing 

I  Paul  again.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  being  hard  pressed. 

They  were  a  new  Church  in  a  heathen  country.  They  were 
tempted  to  fall  back  into  their  old  impurities.  Some  of  the 
poorer  members  were  abusing  the  charity  of  the  rich.  Some 
had  given  up  work  and  were  living  in  idleness.  Some  were 
growing  morally  slack,  and  had  given  up  looking  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Church  was  getting  disorderly  and  was  opposing 
those  whom  Paul  had  left  in  charge.  Some  were  beginning  to 
misuse  their  spiritual  gifts,  and  were  thinking  less  of  the 
edification  of  the  Church  than  they  were  of  themselves.  Some 
had  lost  their  friends  by  death  and  were  afraid  that  they  would 
not  share  in  the  glory  of  Christ  at  His  appearing. 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Paul  wrote  off  in  great  haste. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  letter  he  couples  Timothy  and  Silvanus 
with  himself,  but  he  soon  forgets  about  them.  Timothy  probably 
acted  as  his  scribe.  Paul  never  wrote  letters  such  as  these.  No 
man  ever  could  have  done.  They  were  dictated,  with  Paul 
walking  round  the  room.  The  sentences  are  broken  off  in  the 
middle.  He  keeps  going  off  from  his  point  at  a  tangent  as 
some  new  thought  strikes  him. 

It  is  a  perfectly  friendly  letter,  natural,  unforced,  honest, 
simple,  dealing  with  concrete  things.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  pastor 
to  his  people,  the  pouring  out  of  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  over 
their  faithfulness,  answering  their  questions,  advising  them, 
warning  them,  admonishing  them.  It  is  a  real  letter,  dealing 
with  real  problems.  There  is  nothing  artificial  in  it.  It  is  not 
a  sermon  or  a  theological  treatise.  It  is  not  a  text-book  of 
doctrine,  not  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  thought.  It  is  a 
letter  which  came  from  Paul  white-hot,  expressing  exactly  what 
he  felt  at  the  moment.  It  is  tremendously  important  for  the 
understanding  of  the  man  Paul,  the  difficulties  of  the  early 
Christians,  their  trials  and  fears,  but  it  has  little  bearing  upon 
our  thought  and  life.  Its  problems  are  not  problems  for  us. 
But  they  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  occur  on  the 
mission  field.  And  it  will  be  a  missionary  who  eventually  is  the 
leading  interpreter  of  this  letter. 

In  the  letter,  Paul  tells  the  Church  that  he  hopes  soon  to  see 
them  again,  as  soon,  that  is,  as  circumstances  permit.  He 
expresses  his  sheer  delight  at  the  good  news  he  has  heard  about 
their  spiritual  life,  and  he  defends  himself  and  his  conduct  as 
a  teacher  against  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Jews.  And 
it  was  Jews  here  who  were  doing  that  attacking,  orthodox  Jews, 
not  Judaising  Christians,  as  was  the  case  in  Galatia.  We  need  to 
notice  that  Paul  was  having  to  defend  himself  personally  against 
attack  all  his  life.  And  he  was  always  ready  to  do  it,  because 
he  looked  upon  himself  and  his  gospel  as  so  closely  bound  up 
together.  He  tells  them  that  he  wishes,"  in  his  letter,  to  make 
up  a  little  what  he  feels  to  be  lacking  in  the  faith  of  his  converts. 
And  he  tries  generally  to  tighten  the  bonds  which  unite  him 
to  the  Church,  and  to  sever  more  effectively  the  link  between 
the  Christians  and  their  old  heathenism. 

So  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  and  the  epistle  deals  little 
with  that,  the  most  important  section  is  that  in  which  Paul  deals 
with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  problem  was  this.  All 
the  early  Christians  looked  for  the  second  coming  in  their  own 
day,  within  a  very  few  years  at  the  outside.  The  cause  of  the 
restlessness  of  some  of  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica  was  the 
belief  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  imminent.  This  doctrine. 
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unless  carefully  guarded,  can  be  very  unsettling.  It  has  proved 
to  be  so  in  the  history  of  the  Church  times  without  number. 
Why  should  we  work  when  the  end  is  near?  That  is  how  men 
have  felt,  and  it  is  a  natural  feeling.  And  in  this  first  letter 
to  the  Thessalonians  there  is  a  connection  between  the  plea  that 
the  Christians  should  live  quietly  and  work  steadily,  and  the 
subject  of  the  second  coming.  Paul  makes  two  points. 

First,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  those  who  die  before  the 
Advent?  Deaths  had  already  taken  place,  and  this  had  perturbed 
the  Christians.  Were  the  dead  converts  to  have  no  place  in  the 
;  Kingdom?  Some  had  perhaps  been  killed  in  the  persecutions — 
were  they  to  be  robbed  of  their  reward?  The  note  that  Paul 
had  given  to  these  people  was  hope,  hope  in  a  glorious  future 
with  Christ,  a  future  which  is  really  near  at  hand.  Were  the 
dead  to  be  debarred  from  that  hope?  In  answer  to  that,  Paul 
'  tells  the  Christians  not  to  be  perturbed.  The  dead  are  safe  in 
I  the  hands  of  God,  and  they  will  have  first  place  in  the  assembling 
of  the  saints  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (iv.,  15-17). 

Second,  when  is  Christ  to  come?  With  regard  to  that, 
Paul  says  that  nobody  knows.  There  are  many  things  not  yet 
revealed  to  the  saints  and  that  is  one  of  them.  He  simply  does 
[  not  know  when  the  second  coming  will  be.  But  it  will  be  soon, 
he  is  certain  of  that.  Soon  to  himself,  I  mean,  not  soon  to  us. 
But  he  tells  the  Christians  that  they  must  be  always  on  guard, 
waiting  as  good  soldiers  for  the  coming.  And  by  watching  and 
I  waiting,  Paul  does  not  mean  gazing  at  the  stars  and  calculating 
i  times;  he  means  getting  on  with  the  work  of  Christ  and  living 
the  Christian  life  bravely. 

So  much  for  the  first  epistle.  It  is  a  real,  personal  letter, 
full  of  life  and  love  and  tenderness,  invaluable  for  the  study  of 
the  character  of  Paul  and  early  Christianity,  but  not  a  dogmatic 
treatise,  and  not  throwing  much  light  on  our  needs  to-day. 

What  of  the  second  letter? 

Paul  is  still  with  Timothy  and  Silvanus  at  Corinth.  He 
writes  not  very  long  after  the  despatch  of  the  first  letter.  He 
has  heard  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  second  coming.  False  teaching  had  been 
given  in  his  name,  so  much  so  that  he  even  considers  whether 
his  name  has  not  been  forged  to  a  letter  setting  forth  views 
which  are  not  his  (ii.  2). 

His  aim  in  this  second  letter  is  to  clear  up  misconception, 
and  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  calm  and  sober  mind.  He 
emphasises  at  some  length  what  he  has  already  told  them, 
reminding  them  of  the  lessons  he  had  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
when  he  was  in  Thessalonica.  He  refuses  to  be  dragged  into 
sidetracks  to  discuss  novel  theories  and  difficulties.  The  situation 
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is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  the  first  letter, 
except  in  one  particular.  Apparently  he  had  satisfied  the  Church 
about  the  state  of  the  dead  Christians.  But  some  members  are 
becoming  filled  with  pride  and  are  cherishing  wild  dreams  and 
hopes  about  the  state  of  those  then  living.  And  some  are  more 
restless  and  idle  than  ever  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  That  is  the  state  of  affairs  which  calls  forth  the  second 
letter. 

There  have  been  many  grave  objections  raised  by  scholars  [ 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  need  to  go  into  them.  The  arguments  are  technical, 
and  would  not  appeal  much  to  the  ordinary  reader.  i 

In  much  the  same  language  as  in  the  first  letter,  Paul  j 
expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Christians  t 
in  Thessalonica,  and  endeavours  to  establish  them  in  their  faith 
by  the  thought  of  the  justice  of  God  which  would  confirm  the  i 

saints  and  which  would  be  made  especially  manifest  at  the 
coming  of  Christ.  He  also  asks  for  their  prayers  and  urges  them  S 
to  regulate  their  social  life  on  a  sane  and  Christian  basis.  But 
the  burden  of  the  letter  is  to  clear  away  the  difficulty  caused 
concerning  the  second  coming.  l 

The  Thessalonians  are  too  excited  about  it,  and  Paul  tells 
them  to  keep  a  sober  mind  and  not  lose  their  heads.  Some 
of  them  said  that  the  Lord  had  already  come,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  Paul  had  written  to  that  effect.  Deceivers  , 
were  going  about,  leading  the  Church  astray.  For  their  guidance,  jj 
Paul  gives  them  a  token  whereby  they  can  judge  when  the  Lord’s 
coming  is  near.  Before  He  comes  there  is  to  be  a  supreme 
manifestation  of  evil,  leading  (1st)  to  a  great  apostasy  in  the 
Church,  and  (2nd)  to  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  a  being 
of  Satanic  proportions,  in  whom  all  the  sin  of  humanity  will  be  i 
gathered  together.  This  person  is  the  great  antagonist  of  ' 
Christ,  and  although  he  does  not  use  the  name  “  Antichrist,” 
yet  Paul  prepares  the  way  for  the  later  conception  which  would 
be  used  by  John.  Meanwhile,  the  Antichrist  is  not  to  appear 
yet,  for  there  is  a  withholding  influence  that  delays  his  coming 
and  keeps  in  check  the  power  of  evil.  When,  however,  the 
Man  of  Sin  appears,  it  is  to  be  but  the  signal  of  the  judgment 
of  the  sinners  and  the  appearance  of  the  Lord. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  all  this?  It  seems  to  be  obscurity 
piled  up  on  obscurity.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  interpret 
it.  And  it  has  no  bearing  upon  modern  life.  Paul  is  speaking 
of  the  expectations  of  the  first  century,  not  those  of  the 
twentieth.  ] 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  restraining  influence  is  a  power 
for  good.  Paul  probably  meant  the  Roman  Empire,  the  one 
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force  of  law  and  order  at  the  time.  He  looked  with  more 
friendly  eye  at  the  Empire  than  did  some  other  Christians. 

Also  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  the  Man  of  Sin  has  a 
history  behind  it.  Paul  did  not  bring  it  out  of  his  own  brain, 
nor  did  he  derive  it  by  direct  revelation.  He  built  this  up  on 
teaching  that  had  been  given  before.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
history  in  detail,  but  these  are  the  salient  features,  and  they 
alone  need  trouble  us. 

(1)  There  is  the  common  Oriental  conception  of  a  struggle 
between  God  and  the  power  of  evil,  in  which  struggle  the  evil 
power  is  bound  up  for  a  period,  but  is  released  for  a  final 
conflict  with  God  before  the  end  of  the  world.  You  find  that 
idea  coming  out  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

(2)  There  was  the  Jewish  conception  of  a  concerted  attack 
upon  Israel  by  her  foes,  led  by  Satan,  which  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  Messiah.  We  have  that  idea  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii. 

(3)  Our  Lord  had  foretold  the  rising  of  lawlessness,  the 
concerted  attack  made  upon  the  powers  of  righteousness  by  the 
forces  of  evil. 

(4)  A  new  point  had  been  given  to  all  this  by  the  attempt 
of  Caligula  in  a.d.  39  or  40  to  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of 
Himself  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

That  history  helps  us  to  see  Paul’s  idea  in  a  clearer  light. 
But  much  is  still  obscure.  What  is  plain  is  that  Paul  looked  for 
a  wholesale  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  evil  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  whole  thing  is  bound  up  together.  And 
it  means  little  to  us. 

The  significance  of  these  letters  is  not  doctrinal,  but 
personal.  They  give  us  insight  into  the  movement  of  early 
thought  and  also  into  the  man  Paul,  his  love  and  patience  and 
manliness. 

H.  J.  FLOWERS. 


A  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Bible.  Lindsey  Press.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  charge  that  the  most  important  book  in  the  world  is 
printed  in  microscopic  type  and  unattractive  form  does  not  apply 
when  we  have  such  books  as  this  just  issued  by  the  Lindsey 
Press.  Wise  discrimination  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of 
passages  from  both  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  although 
good  use  has  been  made  of  modern  versions,  the  editors  have 
been  careful  to  preserve  the  beautiful  prose  of  the  A.V.  wherever 
possible.  Preachers  and  teachers  will  find  the  division  of  the 
contents  into  sections  most  helpful,  and  the  titles  descriptive  of 
the  sections  are  particularly  happily  chosen.  Altogether,  this  is 
a  worthy  production. 


Some  Sidelights  on  Pearce  and 
His  Friends. 

From  a  drawer  in  an  accountant’s  office  there  recently  came 
to  light  an  interesting  bundle  of  papers.  It  seems  likely  that 
they  had  been  there,  tucked  away  and  forgotten,  for  over  thirty 
years.  This  was  rest  after  long  journeying,  for  they  came  to 
London  in  1903  from  Canada,  where  they  had  been  for  some 
forty  years  previously.  They  had  been  gathered  together  in 
Birmingham  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Showell,  Secretary  of  the  Cannon  Street  Church,  who  had  in 
view  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Birmingham  Auxiliary 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  He  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  task,  but  after  his  death  these  few  documents  were  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  a  married  daughter,  and  then,  early  in 
the  present  century,  were  returned  to  this  country. 

In  1923  Mr.  W.  Finnemore  published  A  Story  of  a  Hundred 
Years,  1823-1923.  The  Centenary  of  the  Birmingham  Auxiliary 
of  the  B.M.S.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  had  not  access  to  these 
papers,  for  they  contain  valuable  supplementary  material 
regarding  the  earliest  activities  of  Samuel  Pearce  and  his 
friends  on  behalf  of  the  infant  B.M.S. 

In  a  fragment  of  Mr.  Showell’s  history  which  is  with  these 
papers  (internal  evidence  dates  the  beautiful  writing  in  185^ 
it  is  made  clear  that  on  Sunday,  October  13th,  1792 — ten  days 
after  the  formation  of  the  B.M.S.  at  Kettering — Pearce  preached 
at  Cannon  Street  on  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  and  wHat 
might  be  attempted  for  it,  and  invited  those  interested  to  meet 
the  following  Tuesday  to  consider  what  could  be  done  locally. 
So  it  came  about  that  on  October  15th,  1792,  in  the  vestry  of 
Cannon  Street,  a  Society  was  formed  to  assist  what  was  called 
“  the  Primary  Society,”  that  of  Fuller,  Ryland,  &c.  Pearce 
became  the  Secretary,  and  one  of  his  deacons,  Thomas  King,  the 
Treasurer,  and  at  that  first  meeting  the  collection  of  weekly 
subscriptions  was  discussed. 

By  October  26th  the  Committee  was  able  to  resolve  “  that 
as  the  Primary  Society  have  agreed  on  another  meeting,  the 
31st  of  this  month,  Mr.  Pearce  be  requested  to  attend  that 
meeting,  and  pay  Seventy  Pounds  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hogg, 
the  Treasurer,  with  an  intimation  of  our  good  wishes  and  design 
of  continuing  our  efforts  to  support  them  in  their  undertaking." 
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A  box  was  fixed  in  the  Cannon  Street  vestry  for  the  receipt 
of  weekly  contributions,  and  a  letter  was  prepared  for  Pearce 
to  take  with  him  to  Northampton.  This  states,  confidently  and 
hearteningly,  that  “  as  it  may  serve  to  enable  you  the  better 
to  regulate  your  future  expenditure,  we  think  we  may  engage 
at  least  to  equal  this  sum  at  the  close  of  twelve  months,  and 
most  likely  exceed  it.”  Another  ilOO  was  in  hand  by  March, 
1793,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  resolved  “  that  the 
situation  of  the  trading  part  of  this  town  at  this  season  is 
unfriendly  to  an  immediate  application  for  the  second  year’s 
subscription,  and  that  it  therefore  be  deferred  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas.”  The  first  published  list  of  subscribers  shows  contributors 
not  only  from  Birmingham  but  from  Whitchurch  (Salop), 
Bridgnorth,  Wolverhampton,  West  Bromwich,  Chipping  Norton, 
.\lcester,  Worcester,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham,  Warwick  and 
Oswestry. 

This  bundle  of  papers  contains  a  printed  prospectus  of  the 
Birmingham  Auxiliary  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  formed  on 
November  20th,  1812.  “  A  Subscription  of  One  Penny  per  Week 
constitutes  a  member.  The  Subscriptions  become  due  every 
Monday,  and  are  collected  Weekly.”  This  was  a  literal  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Carey  at  the  end  of  his  Enquiry. 
By  1814  there  appear  to  have  been  nearly  three  hundr^ 
members. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  these  papers  lies  in  four 
letters  to  Pearce,  which  are  here  in  the  original :  one  from 
Carey  (begun  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  October  24th,  1793,  and 
finished  on  November  20th,  little  more  than  a  week  after  his 
arrival  in  India),  one  from  John  Thomas  (begun  at  Mudnabati 
on  September  25th,  1795,  and  finished  three  days  later  at 
Mahipaldighi),  one  from  John  Newton,  dated  December  12th, 
1797,  and  one  from  Andrew  Fuller,  dated  August  30th,  1799, 
less  than  six  weeks  before  Pearce’s  death. 

The  letter  from  Carey  reached  Pearce  on  July  29th,  1794, 
a  few  days  before  one  written  at  the  same  time  to  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  now  preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales.  It 
was  this  second  letter  that  was  largely  reproduced  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Periodical  Accounts.  That  to  Pearce  adds  no 
important  details,  and  copies  of  it  have  been  used  by  the 
biographers  of  Pearce  and  Carey.  The  letter  from  John  Thomas 
is  a  characteristically  vivid  and  voluminous  epistle  of  twenty-four 
closely  written  pages,  which,  the  writer  says,  “  will  just  come 
under  the  limits  of  a  two  ounce  letter,  which  is  the  customary 
allowance.”  It  was  considerably  abridged  and  edited  for  the 
third  issue  of  the  Periodical  Accounts,  and  the  extracts  there 
take  up  nearly  eight  pages.  It  is  clear  that  except  in  its 
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shortened  form  the  letter  was  not  known  to  C.  B.  Lewis, 
Thomas’s  biographer.  The  omitted  portions  contain  valuable 
details  regarding  the  building  and  other  operations  which  Carey 
and  Thomas  had  to  supervise  in  their  indigo-planting,  regarding 
Bhutan,  a  land  that  fascinated  these  two  pioneers,  and  also 
about  Thomas’s  medical  and  missionary  work.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  new  material  may  be  given  here. 

“  Mr.  Udny  has  expended  on  Buildings  and  all  other 
machinery  for  the  2  Manufactories  about  £15,000.  .  .  .  We 
have  seldom  had  less  than  800  people,  servants,  labourers,  and 
workmen,  under  our  eye,  at  the  2  Places,  besides  the  Natives 
who  plant  our  Indigo,  which  are  about  1,000  more.  .  .  .  This 
month  we  begin  our  operations  for  the  next  Season :  and 
1st  of  all  we  give  to  all  the  Ryots  so  much  Advance  Money, 
for  the  year  1796;  viz.  about  7/6  for  each  acre.  .  .  .  This  A 

Money  advanced,  we  expect  them  to  plough  their  land  in  all  at 

October,  for  which  purpose  we  place  3  clerks,  and  about  20  co 

Hircarras  or  Footmen,  over  the  whole  land,  of  each  Manu¬ 
factory.  This  done  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  aj 

planters  besides,  till  the  months  of  April  and  May :  and  Jc 

then  if  rain  falls,  the  planters  come  for  their  seed,  and  sow  it :  re 

their  land  must  be  weeded  till  June  and  July,  when  the  crop 
begins  to  be  cut,  and  is  brought  in  by  about  the  end  of 
September.  To  this  Season,  from  the  end  of  June  till  the 
end  of  September,  is  the  Making  Season,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  year  that  requires  much  of  our  time  now  that  the 
Buildings  are  finished.  At  the  Factory  there  is  one  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  one  Assistant,  both  of  which  are  commonly 
Europeans,  and  frequently  Protestants  themselves ;  Mr.  Powell 
[Thomas’s  nephew]  is  mine,  and  a  Mr.  Rebellio,  Papist,  is 
Brother  Carey’s  Assistant;  also  one  Sirdar,  Dawon  or  Chief, 
over  all  the  Natives;  next  to  him,  2  or  three  Clerks,  a  Steward 
of  the  Stores,  about  a  Dozen  Servants,  but  no  labourers, 
except  repairs  are  necessary ;  and  excepting  the  Making 
Season  :  then  about  40  Servants,  in  the  Capacity  of  Overseers, 
perhaps,  and  about  4  or  500  Labourers.” 

“  Dinner  is  just  ready :  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  sit 
down  and  eat  with  us.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what 
we  have  for  dinner,  and  I  shall  not  think  it  trifling  to  tell 
you.  We  have  first  of  all  a  Piece  of  one  of  Brother  Carey’s 
good  Pigs.  .  .  .  Europeans  are  great  devourers  of  Fowls,  in 
the  Hot  Season;  Roast  Fowl,  and  boiled  Fowl  to-day,  boiled 
fowl  and  roast  Fowl  to-morrow,  is  the  common  fare  of  each 
day.  As  we  have  only  convenience  of  boiling,  etc.  in  our 
Cook  Boat  [Thomas,  his  wife  and  daughter  were  on  their  way 
from  Mudnabati  to  Mahipaldighi],  we  have  brother  Carey’s 
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Pork,  part  boiled  and  part  fry’d  :  also  a  Dish  of  Fish.  .  .  . 
Boiled  Rice  and  Curried  Fowl  is  the  next  dish.  A  Curried 
[  Fowl  is  the  most  common  dish  in  India  I  suppose :  it  is  cut 
in  Pieces,  and  simmered,  in  a  shallow  dish,  in  a  few  drops  of 
I  water,  a  little  butter,  salt,  onions,  spices,  etc.  and  then  set 
with  the  rice.  A  boiled  F'owl  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  with 
good  Bread  and  good  Water  just  makes  up  our  Dinner.” 

“  This  moment  6  Dandees  [Watermen]  are  pulling  us 
E  up  the  stream  by  a  Rope,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mast. 

One  is  picking  Fish  for  their  Dinners,  one  is  posted  to  fend 
s  off  the  boat  occasionally  from  the  Banks,  one  steering,  and 
!  the  rest  are  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  rope.  Betsy  is 

i  laid  on  a  sofa  behind  me,  fast  asleep,  Mrs.  Thomas  is  winding 

■  cotton  before  me.” 

After  reading  these  excited  but  informing  and  in  many  respects 
attractive  pages,  one  understands  better  the  embarrassment  and 
concern  caused  by  Thomas  to  the  missionary  leaders  in  England. 

The  remaining  two  letters  are  shorter,  and  as  they  do  not 
E  appear  ever  to  have  been  printed  before,  may  be  given  in  full. 
John  Newton,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two,  writes  from  London, 
returning  letters  of  Carey  which  Pearce  had  sent  him. 

I  My  dear  Sir, 

I  I  stiled  you,  perhaps.  Reverend  in  my  last,  and  you  stiled 

me  Honourd — I  like  the  Epithet  Dear  better  than  either.  Let 
I  us  substitute  it  for  the  others,  if  you  please,  should  we  have 
Correspondence  in  future. 

I  am  old,  and  my  engagements  multiply  with  my  years. 
I  now  write  in  Company,  but  was  not  willing  to  enclose  Mr. 
Carey’s  letters  quite  in  blank  paper,  or  without  thanking  you 
for  the  kind  terms  of  yours  receivd  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hughes  (late  of  Bristol)  breakfasted  with  me  this 
i  morning  and  told  me  as  a  piece  of  News,  that  you  were,  or 
had  been,  very  ill.  But  as  you  do  not  mention  it  yourself  1 
hope  that  the  Lord  has  raised  you  up  again,  for  much  good 
to  many. 

Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Pierce.  May  the  Good  Shepherd 
gather  your  four  pretty  Lambs  in  his  Arms,  and  carry  them 
in  his  Bosom.  My  best  wishes  likewise  are  with  your  Servant. 
Tho’  I  shall  not  perhaps  know  her  in  this  world,  from  what 
you  say  of  her,  I  hope  to  meet  her  hereafter  in  the  land  of 
Love,  Joy  and  Song.  We  aim  to  sing  now,  but  Ah  !  how  often 
out  of  Tune!  How  many  discordant  notes  while  below!  I 
take  some  comfort  in  applying  that  line  of  Virgil,  in  a  sense 
far  beyond  his  conception — 

Carmina,  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  Ipse  canemus. 
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I  likewise  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful  for  Domestic 
Comfort.  Tho’  the  Partner  and  Idol  of  my  heart  has  been 
removed — the  breach  has  been  made  up  as  far  as  the  Nature 
of  the  case  will  admit,  in  a  Dear  adopted  Daughter,  whom  we 
brought  up  from  5  years  of  Age.  My  Servants  likewise  are 
my  Children.  Our  family  peace  is  not  interrupted  for  an 
hour,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Year.  Friday  next, 
the  15th,  will  close  the  7  year  of  my  Widowhood.  It  is 
usually  a  day  of  retirement  and  reflection  with  me.  As  I 
hope  my  letter  will  come  in  time,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  will  kindly  think  of  me  on  that  day — a  day  much 
to  be  remembered  by  Me.  It  deprived  me  of  my  chief 

Earthly  Comfort,  it  relieved  me  from  the - of  my  heaviest 

earthly  cares  and  anxieties.  The  Lord  has  done  all  things 
well.  May  his  blessing  be  with  you  and  yours. 

I  am  yr.  affectionate  friend  and  brother 
N.S.  12  Dec.  97.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Pearce,  broken  in  health,  preached  for  the  last  time  in 
Birmingham  in  December,  1798.  He  sought  new  strength  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood  in  Devonshire,  but  to  no  purpose.  Though 
little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  his  ardent  spirit  had  exhausted 
its  frail  body.  In  the  summer  of  1799  he  returned  to  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  and  his  friends  knew  that  the  end  could  not  be  far 
distant. 

Kttg.  30  Aug.  99. 

My  very  dear  bro.  Pearce, 

I  have  omitted  writing  to  you,  and  coming  to  see  you 
merely  because  I  feared  to  burden  your  mind.  And  now  what 
can  I  say?  Your  afflictions  are  heavy,  but  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  and  of  all  of  us.  It  seems  you  will  reach 
the  goal  before  us.  But  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  with  you; 
and  with  your  and  our  Redeemer.  I  bless  our  God  for  that 
your  heart  has  been  so  well  supported.  You  have  laboured 
much  in  a  little  time  for  your  Lord,  and  he  has  much  honoured 
you  with  his  blessing.  He  will  not  forget  your  labours  of 
love;  and  will  assuredly  take  it  well  that  it  was  in  your 
heart  to  have  built  him  an  house  in  Indostan.  That  was  not 
permitted,  yet  as  a  house  was  built,  tho’  David  did  not  build 
it,  so  I  trust  it  will  be  in  this  case.  And  like  David  you 
have  prepared  for  it  with  all  your  might :  and  the  day 
approaches  when  we  that  have  sown  and  others  who  may  reap 
shall  rejoice  together.  Dear  bro.  Ward  felt  much  in  parting 
from  us,  tho'  he  never  hesitated  about  it.  When  the  ship  was 
about  to  sail,  he  wrote  me  a  Letter  to  Olney  Association,  in 
wh.  he  said — I  feel,  and  no  wonder — 
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For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

His  pleasing  native  country  e’er  resign’d, 

Left  Fuller,  Pearce,  and  Ryland  in  a  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

I  think  I  never  witnessed  so  many  tears  at  once  as  were 
shed  at  the  Olney  meeting  May  6  when  at  the  close  of  the 
solemn  service  I  ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  your  address 
to  the  Missionaries. 

I  fear  from  your  silence  on  that  subject  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  MSS.  If  so  it  be,  there  is  one  request 
wh.  I  intreat  you  not  any  account  to  deny  me.  It  is,  that 
all  your  papers  and  memorandums  of  the  first  or  after 
religious  exercises  of  your  mind,  and  particularly  of  your 
exercises  on  going  to  India,  may  be  preserved,  and  sent  to 
me.  If  I  should  survive  you  my  bro.  you  need  not  fear  that 
I  will  puff  off  your  character,  any  more  than  you  wd.  mine. 
We  are  all  of  us,  God  knows  it,  poor  unworthy  creatures. 
Yet  the  truth  may  be  told  to  the  glory  of  sovereign  grace; 
and  I  long  to  express  my  inextinguishable  affection  for  you 
in  something  more  than  words,  I  mean  by  doing  something 
that  shall  be  of  use  to  your  family.  I  hope  I  need  not  say 
more,  and  that  all  your  papers  relative  to  your  own  life  and 
experience  will  be  preserved.  I  am  my  very  dear  bro. 
Yrs.  in  everlasting  bonds,  A.  FULLER. 

P.S.  Mrs.  F.  and  many  others  of  our  friends  unite  in 
affecte.  Remembrance  to  you  and  Mrs.  Pearce. 

This  is  a  letter  noble  in  its  restrained  yet  deep  feeling.  Ward 
and  his  companions  had  sailed  at  the  end  of  May  for  India.  The 
meeting  at  Olney  to  which  Fuller  refers,  was  for  the  valediction 
of  Ward  and  Brunsdon.  From  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  the 
records  of  the  time  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  highwater  mark 
experience  in  the  early  history  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 

One  Hundred  Years  After.  Carey  Press.  Is.  6d. 

In  its  usual  attractive  style,  the  Carey  Press  has  issued  the 
addresses  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Carey  Centenary 
Celebrations.  Eleven  addresses,  together  with  a  foreword  by 
die  Home  Secretary  of  the  B.M.S.,  cover  the  wide  range  of 
Carey’s  genius  and  achievements.  Any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  Mr.  MacBeath’s  fine  sermon  will  be  constrained 
to  go  right  through  the  volume,  and  will  realise  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Grey  Griffiths’  remark  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Carey 
Centenary  missionary  enterprise  throughout  the  world  finds  a 
real  unity. 


Robert  and  James  Haldane. 

The  Religious  or  Church  History  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  very 
specially  was  that  so  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Scotland, 
during  that  period,  had  been  essentially  Presbyterian.  There 
had  been  Seceders,  but  no  Dissenters.  The  Seceders 
sympathised  with  the  National  Church,  and  only  waited  till  it 
would  be  purged  from  what  they  conceived  to  be  its  errors, 
till  they  would  be  enabled  to  return  within  its  pale.  Independents 
and  Baptists  were  practically  unknown.  The  Seceders,  though 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  excommunicating  each  other, 
were  still  Presbyterians.  The  National  Church  was  in  a 
deplorable  state.  Moderatism  ruled  supreme.  Covert  infidelity 
was  preached  by  its  ministers.  Good  moral  living  as  a  means  of 
salvation  was  reckoned  of  more  account  than  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  and  exalted  Saviour,  and  there  were 
instances  of  gross  sins  having  been  condoned  by  money  payments. 
In  some  districts  in  the  far  north,  where  the  parishes  were  large, 
and  the  people  widely  scattered  and  out  of  touch  with  the 
General  Assembly,  the  ministers  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flocks,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  several  years  to  pass  without  the  gospel  being  preached  or 
religious  ordinances  being  performed.  In  fact,  many  portions 
of  Scotland  were  almost  in  heathen  darkness.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  few  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  for  God  has  seldom 
left  Himself  without  witnesses  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of 
the  nation’s  history.  Of  such  were  the  parents  of  the  Haldanes; 
and  in  such  a  dark  period  were  the  Haldanes  born. 

Robert,  the  elder  brother,  was  born  on  28th  February,  1764, 
fully  four  years  before  his  father’s  death,  and  James  Alexander, 
the  younger  brother,  on  14th  July,  1768,  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  father’s  death.  Robert  thus  knew  very  little  of  his  father 
from  associating  with  him,  and  James  did  not  know  him  at  all. 
niey  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  mother  early,  for  she 
died  in  1774,  when  the  elder  was  only  ten,  and  the  younger  six 
years  old.  The  training  which  she  bestowed  on  them  was  of 
a  truly  elevating  kind.  She  endeavoured  to  bring  them  up  in 
the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  She  impressed  on  them 
the  importance  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  engaging  in  prayer, 
and  of  the  reality  of  eternity.  Her  teaching  had  such  a  good 
effect  on  her  children  that  Robert,  at  the  age  of  ten,  wished 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  James,  the  younger, 
said  in  after  years  that  though  he  lost  her  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old,  the  impressions  which  her  pious  training  made  on 
him  were  never  wholly  effaced  from  his  memory,  and  to  it  he 
traced  any  serious  thoughts,  or  prickings  of  conscience,  during 
the  periods  of  wildest  folly  of  his  early  manhood.  The 
Haldanes  were  connected  by  direct  descent  and  marriage  with 
many  of  the  noble  and  baronial  families  of  Scotland  who  had 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Their  mother’s  brother 
was  the  great  admiral.  Lord  Duncan,  the  hero  of  Camperdown. 
Their  education  was  carefully  looked  after,  and,  in  addition  to 
having  a  private  tutor,  they  had  spent  a  few  years  both  at  the 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Robert  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister  and 
joined  the  Navy,  in  which  he  had  a  short  but  somewhat  dis¬ 
tinguished  career.  He  remained  in  it  about  four  years,  during 
which  he  was  engaged  in  several  stirring  encounters  with  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  During  several  of  the  peaceful  intervals 
he  resided  at  Gosport,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Bogue,  a  minister  of  an  Independent  Church,  but  who  had  been 
educated  for  the  Scottish  Establishment,  and  whose  ministry  he 
attended,  and  with  whom  he  had  much  profitable  intercourse. 
After  leaving  the  Navy  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  then 
returned  to,  and  settled  down  at,  his  estate  of  Airthrey,  near 
Stirling.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Miss  Oswald 
of  Scotstoun,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  nearly  fifty-seven 
years.  She  proved  a  true  helpmate,  deeply  sympathising  with 
and  aiding  him  in  ail  his  projects  of  whatever  nature.  For 
ten  years  after  his  marriage  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman,  beautifying  and  improving  his  estate  of  Airthrey. 
Whatever  he  undertook  was  heartily  and  carefully  done,  and, 
at  a  time  when  landscape  gardening  was  almost  unknown  in 
Scotland,  he  did  marvellous  things  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  proprietors  from  long  distances,  who  asked  for,  and  were 
guided  by,  his  advice  in  beautifying  their  own  estates.  He 
was  a  good  landlord  and  a  kind  employer,  and  was  much  liked 
by  all  on  his  estate.  During  those  years  he  had  much  inter¬ 
course  with  spiritually-mind^  men  in  his  neighbourhood,  but, 
being  fond  of  argument  and  of  a  somewhat  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  success  in  argument  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  his  principal 
aim.  His  attention,  however,  having  been  earnestly,  but  kindly, 
drawn  to  the  things  concerning  his  eternal  welfare,  he,  with 
characteristic  energy,  began  to  study  the  Christian  evidences,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  His  conversion  was  neither  sudden 
nor  violent,  but  gradual,  real  and  lasting.  It  was  eminently  fruit¬ 
bearing  and  far-reaching  in  its  blessed  influence. 
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James  Haldane  entered  the  Navy  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  the  brightest  prospects.  His 
relatives  had  the  gift  of  the  Captaincy  of  one  of  the  vessels 
in  their  own  right,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  as  soon 
as  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  passed  the  necessary- 
examinations,  he  would  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  captain  of 
the  Melmlle  Castle.  He  remained  in  the  service  for  eight  years, 
enjoying  its  gaieties,  sharing  its  dangers,  and  fitting  himself  for 
the  lucrative  and  important  post  which  he  was  meant  to  occupy. 
Owing  to  the  convivial  habits  of  the  time,  his  path  was  beset 
with  many  temptations,  and,  being  almost  entirely  without 
religious  convictions,  he  succumbed  to  them  in  a  somewhat 
moderate  degree.  A  six  months’  residence  in  Calcutta  in  the 
gayest  of  the  gay  society  there  was  far  from  conducive  to  his 
spiritual  welfare.  Fortunately  he  was  an  intelligent  and  pains¬ 
taking  officer,  desirous  of  mastering  his  duties,  and  much  given 
to  study  during  his  leisure  on  board  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  first  sailed,  and  having  a  fairly  well-stocked 
library  which  had  been  judiciously  chosen  by  Dr.  Bogue,  he  was 
saved  from  indulging  in  the  grosser  sins  so  prevalent  at  that 
time.  He  was  resourceful  in  danger,  courageous,  firm  and 
dignified.  On  one  occasion  he,  by  his  promptitude  and  resource, 
saved  his  ship  from  being  wrecked,  when  his  superior  officers 
seemed  in  doubt  how  to  act.  At  another  time  he,  by  his 
unflinching  courage  and  carelessness  of  personal  danger,  quelled 
a  most  dangerous  mutiny  on  a  neighbouring  ship  whose  officers 
had  been  intimidated  by  the  crew.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Melmlle  Castle  which  had  been 
destined  for  him,  but  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  its  sailing  he 
got  married  to  a  most  estimable  young  lady.  Miss  Joass. 
daughter  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  This  took 
place  on  18th  September,  1793.  The.  Melmlle  Castle  was  delayed 
a  long  time  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  Mr.  Haldane  had  taken 
leave  of  his  wife  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  The  parting  was 
the  only  dark  spot  on  a  seemingly  bright  prospect.  His  marriage 
had  sobered  him  somewhat,  and  as  he  had  been  disgusted  with 
the  bacchanalian  revelries  during  his  last  voyage  on  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  he  determined  that  on  the  ship  under  his  command 
a  different  order  should  prevail.  He  arranged  to  discourage  all 
unseemly  practices,  and  to  see  that  divine  worship  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  ship  having  been  detained  much  longer  than  was 
anticipated,  his  brother  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  command 
and  to  settle  down  at  home,  which  he  ultimately  did,  having  sold 
his  interest  in  the  ship  for  £9,000.  His  thoughts,  which  had 
been  moving  in  a  somewhat  serious  direction,  were  greatly 
influenced  for  good  through  contact  with  Dr.  Walter  Buchanan, 
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whose  ministry  he  attended  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh.  His 
conversion,  like  that  of  his  brother,  was  gradual  but  real  and 
enduring.  Both  brothers  experienced  the  change  about  the  same 
time,  but  by  different  courses,  and  their  energies  thereafter  were 
also  manifested  in  different  directions.  Robert  was  a  shrewd 
man,  with  an  aptitude  for  doing  everything  in  a  business-like 
way,  and  this  good  quality  was  evinced  in  all  his  religious  work. 
He  was  not  impulsive,  and  whether  in  preparing  to  found  a 
foreign  mission,  build  tabernacles  at  home,  bring  African 
children  to  this  country  to  be  educated  for  mission  work,  starting 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  men  as  evangelists  and 
ministers,  everything  was  carefully  calculated,  arrangements 
made  for  paying  all  expenses,  so  that  if  he  should  be  called 
away  unexpectedly  his  schemes  would  not  suffer  by  his  death. 
While  he  was  known  as  a  preacher,  he  was  best  known  as  a 
writer.  He  was  comparatively  wealthy,  and  being  large-hearted, 
his  Christianity  took  a  really  practical  form,  and,  were  it 
expressed  merely  in  figures,  he  spent  the  enormous  sum  of 
£70,000  in  ten  years  in  the  promotion  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  impulsive,  more  im¬ 
pressionable,  and  while  known  as  a  writer,  he  excelled  as  a 
preacher.  Both  brothers  started  their  Christian  career  in  their 
early  manhood,  with  the  advantages  of  good  family  connection, 
liberal  education,  splendid  health,  easy  circumstances,  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  world,  sound  convictions  of  the  truth  which 
they  had  embraced,  and  supreme  trust  in  the  Saviour  who  had 
given  Himself  for  them. 

The  first  direction  in  which  Robert  Haldane  manifested  his 
desire  for  usefulness  was  the  planning  of  a  mission  to  Bengal. 
He  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  account  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  founded  by  Carey,  and  longed  to  do  something  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  truth  to  the  heathen.  He  made  arrangements  with 
Dr.  Bogue  and  Messrs.  Aikman,  Innes  and  Ewing  to  accompany 
him,  three  of  whom  agreed  to  give  up  their  ministerial  charges 
to  do  so.  He  planned  everything  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and 
decided  to  sell  his  estate  at  Airthrey  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  plans,  but  one  essential  element  of  success  was  lacking,  and 
that  was  the  consent  of  the  Government  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Selfishness,  disregard  of  religion,  and 
fear  that  the  move  was  a  political  one,  all  combined  in  causing 
them  to  withhold  their  consent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
most  convincing  arguments  urged  from  most  influential  quarters 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  ultimately  the  scheme  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Established  Church  Assembly  at  that  time  was 
also  violently  opposed  to  foreign  missions,  saying  that  there  were 
plenty  of  heathen  at  home  to  engage  their  attention.  When, 
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however,  the  home  heathen  were  being  looked  after,  they  again 
manifested  their  opposition,  fulminating  against  what  they 
termed  lay  preaching,  and  trying  by  threats  and  other  means  to 
frustrate  the  good  work  which  was  being  accomplished.  What, 
through  the  failure  of  the  proposed  mission,  appeared  to  be 
India’s  loss  proved  to  be  an  immense  gain  to  Scotland. 

While  Robert  was  trying  to  found  the  Indian  Mission  his 
brother  was  engaged  in  another  direction.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Aikman  and  Mr.  Campbell,  men  of  earnest 
piety  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  Christian  work,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  were  his  own  coadjutors  in  itinerant  and  other 
missionary  work.  Though  at  a  later  stage  their  lots  were  cast 
in  different  places  and  in  other  spheres  of  usefulness,  all  of 
them,  to  the  termination  of  their  lives,  continued  to  labour 
earnestly  for  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Mr. 
Campbell  afterwards  became  a  preacher,  an  author,  and  a 
missionary  traveller  in  the  unexplored  interior  of  Africa.  At 
the  time  that  Mr.  Haldane  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  kept 
an  ironmonger’s  shop,  but  he  was  largely  engaged  in  city  mission 
work.  “  He  was  a  district  visitor,  tract  distributor,  and  Sabbath 
School  originator  long  before  Christians  had  learned  to  unite 
themselves  into  societies  to  promote  such  objects.  His  ware¬ 
house  was  then  the  only  repository  in  Edinburgh  for  Religious 
Tracts  and  Periodicals,  and  became  a  house  of  call  or  point  of 
re-union  for  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.” 
The  influence  of  such  a  man  on  Mr.  Haldane  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  He  introduced  him  to  spheres  of  labour  in  which 
he  gave  active  help,  but  so  reluctant  was  he  to  make  himself 
conspicuous  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  address  a  meeting.  He  was,  however,  induced  to 
begin  at  a  mission  meeting  at  Gilmerton,  through  being  dis¬ 
appointed  by  an  expected  speaker  not  turning  up,  and  thus  he 
began  a  career  of  usefulness  which  lasted  for  nearly  fifty-four 
years.  About  that  time  he  made  a  tour  of  the  west  for  one 
week,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  object  of  starting  Sunday 
Schools.  Three  months  later  they  learned  that  their  efforts  had 
been  crowned  with  success,  no  fewer  than  sixty  schools  having 
been  started  in  such  places  as  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock, 
and  surrounding  districts.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  they 
distributed  thousands  of  tracts  to  those  who  came  in  their  way. 

The  preaching  at  Gilmerton  resulted  in  a  rich  blessing, 
crowds  of  i)eople  flocking  to  hear  Mr.  Aikman  and  Mr.  Haldane ; 
and  the  parish  minister,  who  had  been  at  first  indifferent,  was 
roused  with  indignation  at  the  invasion  of  his  domains,  and  took 
steps  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  Schoolhouse  in  which 
their  meetings  had  been  held.  Another  place  was  secured,  and 
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the  meetings  were  successfully  carried  on.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  will  serve  as  a  general  notice  of  the  tours  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Haldane.  “  A  considerable  degree  of  general  excitement 
arose  out  of  the  preaching  at  Gilmerton,  and  some  even  of  the 
evangelical  ministers  in  Edinburgh  became  afraid  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  lay  preaching.  But  the  two  preachers  increased  in 
boldness,  and  hearing  of  the  death-like  state  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  the  carelessness  and  immorality  of  the  ministers, 
resolved  to  make  a  tour  and  examine  personally  into  the  state 
of  religion,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  the  streets  of  the  different 
towns  and  populous  villages  visited.  They  made  this  the 
subject  of  prayer  and  consultation,  and  when  it  was  fixed  that 
they  should  go,  each  of  them  wrote  an  address  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Gilmerton  and  got  a  large  impression  printed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  road.  They  also  reprinted  a  tract,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  entitled.  An  advice  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  these  tracts  they  gave  away  at 
every  place  where  they  preached,  to  all  who  would  receive  them, 
two  years  before  the  London  Tract  Society  was  formed  in  1799. 
On  the  evening  before  their  departure  for  the  North,  there  was 
a  special  meeting  for  prayer  held  in  the  Rev.  David  Black's 
house.  North  Richmond  Street,  where  they  were  recommended 
by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage.” 

It  was  a  memorable  tour,  the  first  of  a  series  of  successive 
itinerancies  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane,  at  the  beginning 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Aikman,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Innes,  or  again 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  preached  in 
almost  every  town  or  populous  village  in  Scotland,  from  Berwick 
on  Tweed  and  the  Solway  Firth  to  John  o’  Groats  and  the 
northern  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Good  men  may  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  general 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  lay  preaching,  but  no  well- 
judging  Christian  will  think  it  wise  to  condemn  that  on  which 
the  Lord  Himself  has  stamped  the  seal  of  His  approbation. 

Upon  the  tour  in  1797  there  was  poured  out  a  blessing 
which  can  never  be  mistaken,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
regularity  of  their  commission,  it  will  be  safer  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  so  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  Mr.  Simeon’s 
letters  to  Mr.  James  Haldane.  "  I  think  immortal  souls  of  such 
value,  that  I  should  rejoice  if  all  the  Lord’s  people  were  prophets. 
If  mercy  and  sacrifice  stand  in  opposition  to  each  other,  we  may 
choose  mercy;  and  if  David  and  his  men  are  perishing  with 
hunger,  they  may  eat  of  the  forbidden  bread.” 

Let  us  supplement  the  above  quotation  by  stating  that  their 
path  was  not  strewn  with  roses ;  they  met  with  much  opposition 
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from  ministers  and  landed  gentry,  and  occasionally  came  into 
conflict  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  though  requested  to  desist 
from  field  preaching  on  several  occasions,  and  though  appre¬ 
hended  and  taken  before  the  Sheriff  on  another,  the  calm  and 
dignified  bearing  of  James  Haldane,  combined  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  did  much  to  secure  freedom  of  public  speech  and 
to  prevent  m-iladministration  of  the  law.  Many  discomforts  had 
to  be  endured,  indifferent  lodgings,  dangers  by  sea  and  land,  but  ; 

all  were  counted  as  nought  if  by  any  means  they  might  induce  I 

others  to  accept  the  Saviour  whom  iJiey  had  found  so  precious.  * 

Those  journeys  were  all  carried  out  at  Mr.  Haldane’s  own  i 

expense.  At  various  times  Mr.  Haldane  was  associated  in  i 

preaching  with  Mr.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill.  Occasionally  his  audiences  numbered  20,000. 

His  voice  was  powerful,  his  manner  earnest  and  convincing,  his 
addresses  were  characterised  by  thoughtful  preparation,  and  his 
labours  were  abundantly  blessed.  The  effects  of  the  first 
northern  tour  were  so  encouraging  that  James  Haldane  felt  that 
he  could  not  falter  in  the  work,  but  it  was  found  necessary,  if 
Home  Missions  were  to  be  carried  on,  that  some  systematic  effort  i 

must  be  made  to  provide  other  preachers  so  as  to  carry  on  and  '' 

extend  the  effort.  A  Society  was  therefore  formed  with  the  f 

title,  “  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home.”  It 
consisted  of  members  of  various  denominations,  with  twelve 
Directors,  of  whom  the  Haldanes  were  two.  In  their  first 
address  they  declare,  “  It  is  not  our  design  to  form  or  to  extend 
the  influence  of  any  sect.  Our  sole  intention  is  to  make  known 
the  evangelical  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  employing 
itinerants,  schoolmasters,  and  others,  we  do  not  consider  our¬ 
selves  as  conferring  ordination  upon  them  to  the  pastoral  office.  E 

We  only  propose,  by  sending  them  out,  to  supply  the  means  i 

of  grace  wherever  we  perceive  a  deficiency.”  The  labours  of  this  | 
Society  were  greatly  blessed. 

It  was  one  of  its  principles  that  its  itinerants  and  catechists 
should  make  no  public  collections,  and  take  no  money  privately 
from  those  amongst  whom  they  preached,  and  it  undertook  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  stated  ministers  desirous  of  extending 
their  sphere  of  labour.  Public  subscriptions  for  its  support  were 
received,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Haldane. 

Following  up  this  plan,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  established 
Seminaries  at  Glasgow  under  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  and  at 
Dundee  under  Dr.  Innes,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  no  fewer  than  300  received  a  two  years’ 
education  with  board  entirely  at  his  expense.  The  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  were  genuine  piety,  and 
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talents  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful  to 
their  fellow  sinners  by  preaching  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
Many  of  those  young  men  did  splendid  work  as  ministers, 
evangelists  and  catechists  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and 
even  in  America.  Mr.  Haldane  was  also  the  means,  and  partly 
bore  the  expense,  of  placing  other  ten  young  men  with  Dr. 
Bogue,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  John  Angel  James. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  also  acquired,  either  by  purchase  or  by 
building  specially,  large  places  of  worship,  which  were  termed 
Tabernacles,  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Stirling  and  Ayr. 
His  brother  was  appointed  to  the  Tabernacle  Church,  and  Mr. 
Aikman  to  the  Argyle  Square  Church  in  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Ewing 
to  the  one  in  Glasgow;  and  Dr.  Innes  to  the  one  in  Dundee. 
From  this  movement  emanated  the  Churches  of  the  New  Congre¬ 
gational  movement  in  Scotland.  When  Mr.  James  Haldane  was 
asked  to  take  the  pastorate  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in 
Edinburgh  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  believing  that  he  was 
more  suited  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist;  his  objections  were, 
however,  overcome,  and  he  agreed  to  take  it,  stipulating  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  itinerating  work  as  he  saw 
occasion.  The  Church  was  not,  at  first,  formed  as  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  one  apart  from  the  Establishment,  but  simply  as  another 
place  of  worship,  and  its  pastor  and  some  of  its  members  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  to  the  Communion  in  the  Established  Church. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Ewing,  and  others,  as  to  Church  Order  and 
the  inadvisability  of  communicating  with  those  who  were  not 
of  strictly  Christian  character  led  to  a  forward  movement, 
resulting  in  the  Churches  becoming  Congregational  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  weekly,  and  Mr.  Ewing, 
in  an  endeavour  to  return  to  the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity, 
introduced  what  he  terms  Social  Worship,  namely,  prayer  by 
other  members  and  mutual  exhortation,  but  instead  of  having  it 
at  the  Lord’s  Day  Church  meeting  he  instituted  meetings  for  the 
purpose  during  the  week.  Mr.  Haldane,  more  consistent  with 
New  Testament  teaching,  contended  that  if  such  were  part  of 
the  Apostolic  practice,  the  regular  church  meeting,  when  all  could 
be  present,  was  the  place  for  it,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done 
in  a  comer.  For  a  time,  thereafter,  the  Churches  went  on  Con¬ 
gregational  lines,  but  Mr.  Haldane,  after  long  and  prayerful 
consideration,  was  led  to  adopt  Baptist  views,  and  many  of  his 
congregation  followed  him.  An  effort  to  promote  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  to  prevent  a  disruption  was  frustrated,  and  a 
separation  took  place  among  the  Churches,  and  the  dissension 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and  what  had  been  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  movements  had  its  usefulness  very  much  curtailed 
for  a  time.  Before  taking  leave  of  James  Haldane,  let  us  sum 
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up  his  Christian  character  in  a  few  words.  As  a  husband  and 
father  he  was  kind,  considerate  and  affectionate;  as  a  preacher 
he  was  earnest,  active  and  self-denying  in  proclaiming  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ;  while  believing  absolutely  in  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  he  also  believed  that  the  gospel  call  was  free 
to  everyone,  and  that  all  had  the  freedom  of  will  to  accept  or 
reject  the  offer  of  salvation.  As  a  pastor  he  was  a  faithful 
teacher  and  exhorter,  and,  in  his  visitations,  a  wise  counsellor, 
full  of  consolation  to  those  in  sickness  or  distress.  Space 
forbids  noticing  the  work  which  he  did  during  various  visits 
to  England,  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  full  of  good  works, 
greatly  mourned  by  all  classes  of  religious  society  who  followed 
him  to  his  grave  in  large  numbers. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  Mr.  Robert  Haldane’s  scheme  for 
bringing  over  African  children  to  be  educated  for  missionary 
work.  This  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
had  long  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  had  not  the 
funds  to  carry  it  out.  On  learning  that  £7,000  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  over  thirty  or  forty  children,  to  keep  and 
educate  them  for  five  years,  he  agreed  to  provide  the  money, 
and  requested  Mr.  Campbell  to  secure  the  children.  He  rent^ 
and  furnished  a  house  for  their  accommodation  in  Edinburgh, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  comfort. 
After  a  delay  of  over  two  years  the  children  were  brought  to 
London,  but  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  brought  them 
prevented  them  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Haldane’s  care,  although 
they  were  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  him  to  provide  all  the 
funds  for  their  board  and  training.  He  was,  however,  too  good 
a  business  man  to  do  that,  and  funds  were  found  elsewhere. 
His  scheme  was,  in  part,  carried  out,  for  although  more 
attention  was  given  to  their  secular  than  to  their  religious 
training,  they  went  back  with  many  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  career 
was  his  four  years’  residence  on  the  continent.  He  spent  two 
years  at  Geneva,  labouring  among  the  ecclesiastical  students, 
teaching  them  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  combating  the  Socinian 
and  infidel  opinions  of  the  Protestant  ministers  there.  His  work 
was  of  incalculable  benefit,  many  of  the  students  embraced  the 
gospel  in  all  its  fulness  and  began  to  spread  the  good  news  in 
their  own  and  other  countries.  Some  of  their  most  eminent 
ministers  were  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  his 
efforts,  including,  among  them,  Messrs.  Gouthier,  Pyt,  Merle 
d’Aubigne,  and  Gaussen.  From  Geneva  he  proceeded  to 
Montauban  in  France,  where  he  followed  a  similar  course,  with 
a  like  success,  for  two  years.  During  his  stay  there,  Mr. 
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Haldane  provided  for  circulation  by  colporteurs,  at  his  own 
expense,  detached  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the  form  of  Tracts. 
When  we  think  of  the  blessed  results  of  the  labours  of  Bible 
colporteurs  in  France  and  Switzerland,  we  should  remember  that 
those  are  the  fruits  of  his  mission  to  the  continent.  In 
lecturing  to  the  students  at  Geneva  and  Montauban,  Mr. 
Haldane  made  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  his  principal  text-book, 
and  his  principal  published  work  is  a  commentary  on  that  epistle 
which  was  also  published  in  France  and  Germany.  The  English 
edition  was  highly  commended  by  various  writers,  and  the  great 
Dr.  Chalmers  used  it  as  his  text-book  while  lecturing  to  his 
theological  students. 

What  Mr.  Haldane  considered  his  most  important  work  was 
the  struggle  which  he  made  for  the  circulation  of  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  Bible  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  According  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor, 
it  was  unlawful  to  print  or  circulate,  or  aid  in  the  distribution 
of,  Bibles  with  the  Apocrypha  intermixed  or  appended,  but  it 
seems  that,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  Socinian  and  Neologian 
Protestants,  Romanists  and  Greeks,  the  rules  were  systematically 
evaded  and  an  adulterated  Bible  was  fraudulently  circulated. 
Haldane  discovered  the  fraud  by  what  may  be  termed  accident, 
but  by  what  he  considered  providential  interposition.  He  called 
one  day  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Society  on  business  and 
forgot  to  take  his  umbrella  with  him  when  leaving,  and  when 
he  returned  the  following  day  to  claim  it,  he  was  asked  by 
another  member  to  join  a  sub-committee  which  was  then  sitting 
in  regard  to  the  Toulouse  Bible,  the  translation  of  which  he 
had  originated,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  that  the 
Apocrypha  had  been  appended,  and  also  to  an  earlier  edition, 
to  the  cost  of  which  he  had  contributed  under  repeated  pledges 
that  only  a  pure  Bible  would  be  printed.  The  officials  were 
covered  with  confusion  at  the  discovery  of  their  fraud,  and 
pledges  were  again  given  that  the  like  would  not  again  occur. 
Such  pledges  were  repeatedly  broken.  Adulterated  Bibles  were 
printed,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  covertly,  sometimes  they 
were  sent  out  in  parts  and  the  opponents  of  the  truth  on  the 
Continent  bound  up  with  them  the  Apocrypha  and  Infidel 
Addresses,  and  entrusted  their  circulation  to  Romanists, 
Socinians  and  others,  while  the  real  evangelical  Christians  whom 
Haldane  had  influenced  and  who  were  willing  to  circulate  the 
Word  of  God  were  either  ignored  or  persecuted  by  those  in 
receipt  of  British  Protestant  aid  and  money.  Haldane  and 
others  tried  for  some  years  to  get  this  matter  put  right 
privately,  but  as  pledges  were  repeatedly  broken  it  had  to  become 
public.  The  controversy  lasted  for  years,  and  for  a  time  the 
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friends  of  truth  were  defeated,  but  as  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail,  so  in  the  end  the  “  pure  and  unadulterated  Word  of 
God  ”  won  the  day,  and  now  our  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  questionable  practices.  The 
amount  of  labour  which  Robert  Haldane  expended  on  this  con¬ 
troversy,  both  in  attending  meetings  and  in  writing  on  the 
subject,  was  something  marvellous,  and  as  truth  always  gains 
from  discussion,  the  results  which  followed  his  action  were 
greatly  blessed.  Discussions  followed  on  the  Authenticity  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  re-published  his  own  work 
on  the  subject,  which  had  a  large  circulation  and  did  much 
good.  He  died  on  12th  December,  1842,  when  he  had  nearly 
attained  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

In  our  opinion  the  Haldanes  were,  humanly  speaking,  the 
two  most  important  personages  of  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  century,  the  two  who  did  most  work 
and  whose  whole-hearted  labours  were  most  abundantly  blessed. 
Why  is  it  then  that,  while  such  names  as  Knox,  Erskine  and 
Chalmers  are  household  words  all  over  Scotland,  their  names 
and  work  are  comparatively  unknown?  Simply  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  popular  denominations.  They  were 
Baptists,  and,  of  course,  they  are  a  comparatively  small  and 
insignificant  body  in  this  country.  But,  though  their  labours  are 
not  now  acknowledged,  in  that  great  day  when  the  Lord  comes 
to  make  up  His  jewels,  they  shall  shine  in  their  beauty,  bright 
gems  for  His  crown,  having  been  the  direct  agents  in  His  hands 
of  turning  many  to  righteousness. 

WILLIAM  W.  LAWSON. 


The  Kingdom  without  Frontiers.  Hugh, Martin.  S.C.M.  Is. 

This  re-issue  of  Mr.  Martin’s  missionary  study  of  Biblical 
teaching  is  most  welcome.  The  author  has  a  way  of  presenting 
a  thoroughly  competent  interpretation  of  the  development  of 
Biblical  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  an  evangelical 
missionary  emphasis  well  to  the  fore.  The  Questions  for  Dis¬ 
cussion  bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  modem  tendencies. 
This  is  a  first-rate  missionary  book,  and  may  be  commended  for 
use  in  study  groups. 


In  Memoriam. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  two  ex-treasurers  of 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society  have  passed  into  the  unseen 
world,  after  long  lives  of  honourable  and  distinguished  service 
amongst  things  seen,  viz.  J.  W.  Thirtle,  on  December  5th,  1934, 
and  F.  J.  Blight,  on  January  27th,  1935.  Their  united  years 
of  office  have  covered  the  whole  life  of  the  Society,  apart  from 
the  first  three  years,  during  which  James  Ward,  of  Nottingham, 
was  treasurer.  Dr.  Thirtle  was  appointed  in  1911  and  served 
until  1921,  when  the  old  Transactions  were  transformed  into  the 
new  Baptist  Quarterly.  Mr.  Blight  then  succeeded  him,  and  held 
office  until  the  spring  of  last  year.  Dr.  Thirtle  was  eighty-one 
when  he  died,  and  Mr.  Blight  seventy-seven. 

J.  W.  Thirtle  was  a  journalist  of  nearly  sixty  years’ 
standing,  most  of  which  were  passed  on  the  staff  of  The 
Christian,  of  which  he  had  been  editor  since  1920.  He  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  interests,  especially  in  linguistic  study,  and 
he  published  several  books  dealing  with  the  Bible  (The  Titles  of 
the  Psalms,  1904;  Old  Testament  Problems,  1907;  and  a  later 
work  on  The  Lord’s  Prayer).  His  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  was 
associated  with  what  is  generally  known  as  “  fundamentalism,” 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  hearty  co-operation  with  men 
of  a  like  loyalty  who  did  not  share  his  own  ways  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  He  was  always  genial  and  helpful,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  him  and  work  with  him.  He  rendered  frequent 
service  to  the  Society  through  his  professional  knowledge,  as 
well  as  through  the  tedious  work  of  gathering  in  belated  sub¬ 
scriptions;  nor  did  he  cease  to  attend  and  help  when  he  laid 
down  the  office  of  treasurer.  We  may  well  apply  to  him  two 
sentences  which  he  wrote  for  our  Transactions  in  1911,  with 
reference  to  James  Stuart  and  Judge  Willis  respectively,  as  part 
of  their  joint  obituary  notice;  we  may  say  of  J.  W.  Thirtle  that 
he  ”  combined  intellectual  culture  with  a  sing^ularly  genial 
disposition  ...  his  life  was  profoundly  dominated  by  the 
Christian  verities,  and  he  was  peculiarly  interested  in  Baptist 
history.” 

F.  J,  Blight  was  a  publisher  of  forty  years’  standing,  and 
from  1899  to  1927  was  head  of  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
record  of  his  conspicuous  service  in  the  publication  of  technical 
literature  may  be  found  in  the  “  Centenary  Volume  ”  of  the 
firm’s  work  (1920).  In  1931,  there  appeared  a  biographical 
sketch  of  him  and  his  work  by  George  Hawker,  containing 
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lengthy  autobiographical  notes.  He  was  proud  of  his  Devon¬ 
shire  origin  and  of  the  long  family  pedigree  which  he  could 
trace.  The  book  bears  frequent  evidence  of  his  artistic  tastes, 
which  had  been  developed  and  disciplined  by  early  training  for 
the  profession  of  an  architect.  At  an  early  age  he  heard  the 
call  to  Christian  service,  and  throughout  his  long  life,  almost 
to  his  last  days,  he  was  active  in  the  Baptist  Church  life  of 
London.  All  he  did  was  done  with  exactitude  and  finish,  from 
punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  committees  down  to  his  very 
handwriting.  From  the  time  that  he  became  treasurer,  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society  could  always  show  a  sound  financial 
statement.  In  the  publication  of  our  secretary’s  History  of 
British  Baptists  for  the  Angus  Trustees,  his  care  for  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  showed  part  of  the  secret  of  his  business 
success. 

Both  these  men  were  loyal  Baptists,  but  both  of  them 
recognised  that  denominational  loyalty  is  but  the  means  to  a 
larger  end,  and  neither  confined  his  interests  and  voluntary  work 
within  denominational  limits.  Both  of  them  felt  the  appeal  of 
the  past,  but  both  of  them  recognised  that  true  history  is  no 
museum  of  antiquities,  but  a  moving  stream  that  ought  to 
broaden  out  into  the  full  river  of  life,  on  the  banks  of  which 
men  live  to-day.  In  their  different  ways  they  served  the  One 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  and  they  have  both  left  an  honourable 
name  for  Christian  character  and  Christian  service. 

H.W.R. 


Thomas  Matthew  of  Colchester,  and  Mattheu/s  Bible  of  1537. 

Benham  &  Co.,  Colchester.  6d. 

This  reprint  of  contributions  by  Dr.  Whitley  to  the  Essex 
Review  is  handsomely  produced.  The  folio  English  Bible  of 
1537  combined  the  best  work  of  Tindale  and  Coverdale,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  Bibles  used  among  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Dr.  Whitley  here  gives  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  real  connection  of  Thomas  Matthew  with 
this  Bible.  He  traces  Matthew’s  career  in  Colchester,  with 
special  reference  to  his  interest  in  Biblical  study,  and  proves 
that  Matthew  has  received  far  less  credit  than  is  due  to  him 
for  the  Bible  of  1537.  As  usual.  Dr.  Whitley  brings  to  his 
subject  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  shows  his 
capacity  for  detailed  and  minute  investigation. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  WHITLEY 
Honorary  Secretary,  tgoS-tgss,  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society;  Vice-President,  igss- 


Baptist  Historical  Society, 


BROTHERLY  APPRECIATION. 

DEAR  DR.  WHITLEY, — On  the  occasion  of  your  much- 
regretted  resignation  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  we  desire  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Society 
to  express  our  very  deep  obligation  to  you  for  your  twenty-seven 
years  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  You 
were  its  founder,  and  its  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  is  a  witness  to  your  untiring  labours  on  its  behalf. 
We  all  know  that  you  have  a  unique  knowledge  of  Baptist 
history,  and  many  of  us  know  your  patience  and  kindliness,  your 
simplicity  of  purpose  and  Christian  devotion.  We  have  valued 
your  friendship  as  we  have  respected  your  scholarship,  and  in 
this  particular  realm  of  work  the  Denomination  owes  you  a 
debt  that  it  can  never  repay.  It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that 
so  much  of  your  work  has  been  enshrined  in  The  Baptist 
Quarterly  for  the  use  of  those  who  write  Baptist  history  in 
later  generations.  We  are  confident  that  those  generations  will 
regard  you  as  the  leading  authority  of  our  own. 

As  a  very  inadequate  token  of  gratitude  and  regard  from 
the  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Society,  we  ask  you  to 
accept  the  small  cheque  herewith,  and  to  use  it  for  the  purchase 
of  some  memento  of  your  long  and  most  highly  valued  work 
for  this  Society. 

Signed  :  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  President. 

Seymour  J.  Price,  Vice-President. 

A.  H.  Calder,  Treasurer. 

A.  J.  Kl/Mber,  Assistant  Secretary. 

[A  fountain  opposite  the  garden  door  in  Chelmsford  is  the 
memento.] 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  Drake’s  Island. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  at  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Union  to  organise  a  trip  to 
some  memorable  scene  of  our  denominational  history.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  so  when  the  Assembly  is  held  in  the  provinces. 
With  Plymouth  as  our  venue  this  year  we  had  what  was 
generally  recognised  to  be  one  of  our  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  trips  for  many  years. 

A  party  of  nearly  a  hundred  set  out  from  the  Guildhall 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Matthews,  the  minister 
of  our  Church  at  Saltash,  who  from  time  to  time  stopped  the 
party  at  places  of  historical  interest  to  recount  to  us  their 
particular  associations.  Our  first  halt  was  at  the  Old  Pig 
Market,  the  first  known  site  of  Baptist  worship  in  Plymouth. 
We  were  then  shown  the  remains  of  Blackfriars  monastery, 
which  dates  back  to  1383.  The  surviving  building  is  part  of 
the  Refectory,  and  was  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  the  ejection  of  the  Dominicans,  the  building 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  and  was  used  as  a 
debtors’  prison.  It  was  of  particular  interest  to  us  that  in  1672 
the  Independents  met  there  under  Nicholas  Sherwell,  and  that 
later  it  was  occupied  by  the  Huguenots  as  a  place  of  congrega¬ 
tional  assembly.  We  saw  also  the  Prystin  House,  close  by  the 
Parish  Church,  where  Catherine  of  Aragon  stayed  when  she 
first  landed  in  England. 

Upon  reaching  the  Barbican,  Mr.  Matthews  handed  over 
his  leadership  to  Dr.  Whitley.  Standing  upon  the  famous 
Mayflozver  stone.  Dr.  Whitley  recalled  to  us  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers’  venture  to  New  England,  and  traced  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Helwys  upon  certain  of  their  number. 

From  thence  we  embarked  upon  what  was  the  main  part 
of  our  trip.  This  part  of  our  journey  we  might  justly  call  a 
pilgrimage.  Motor-boats  were  waiting  to  take  us  to  Drake’s 
Island.  We  were  early  made  acquainted  of  the  uniqueness  of 
this  privilege.  One  keen  Plymouth  citizen,  a  member  of  the 
George  Street  Church,  told  me  that  he  had  never  previously 
known  of  permission  being  granted  for  such  an  organised  trip 
to  the  island.  Although  through  the  years  he  had  been  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  this  upstanding  rock  in  the  centre  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  never  before  had  he  been  able  to  get  the  opportunity 
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of  setting  foot  upon  it.  Thanks  be,  then,  to  those  through 
whose  influence  the  authorities  had  been  persuaded  to  grant  us 
this  unusual  favour.  Moreover,  our  anticipation  was  keen 
because  Dr.  Whitley  had  already  told  us  something  of  the 
wonderful  story  of  Abraham  Cheare — and  we,  in  this  long  after¬ 
time,  were  to  be  the  first  party  of  his  fellow-Baptists  to  visit 
the  scene  of  his  long  incarceration  and  death.  Fittingly,  it  was 
agreed  that  Dr.  Wilkinson  Riddle,  the  present  minister  of 
George  Street,  with  Dr.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  the 
Secretary  and  Vice-President  respectively  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  should  be  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  island. 

Upon  landing  we  were  told  that  apart  from  entrance  into 
any  building  we  had  entire  freedom  to  go  where  we  would. 
We  made  our  way  to  a  green  sward  upon  the  summit,  where 
Dr.  Whitley  told  us  in  greater  detail  the  heroic  story  of 
Abraham  Cheare  (1626-67/8).  In  the  year  1660  Abraham 
Cheare  was  sent  to  gaol  for  encouraging  religious  assembly,  and 
after  a  few  months  was  set  free.  Two  years  later  Cheare  was 
again  imprisoned,  this  time  in  Exeter  gaol,  for  the  explicit  crime 
of  refusing  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  after  removal  to  the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  he  was 
banished  for  life  upon  the  island,  then  called  St.  Nicholas’ 
Island.  Here  he  met  the  vicar  and  the  lecturer  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
ejected  in  1662;  also  another  Baptist,  once  commander-in-chief 
in  Scotland,  General  Robert  Lilburne.  Like  Bunyan,  Cheare 
passed  many  of  the  lonely  hours  of  prison  life  in  writing.  Dr. 
Whitley  read  to  us  some  of  his  poems  for  children.  My 
memory  retains  one  striking  line — “  The  presence  of  a  gracious 
Lord  doth  this  a  palace  make.”  Moreover,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  composition  of  sacred  verse,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
fathers  of  congregational  song. 

The  climax  of  our  strange  gathering  came  when  Dr.  Riddle 
conducted  a  brief  and  simple  service  in  commemoration  of  his 
heroic  predecessor.  With  the  knowledge  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  occasion  after  nearly  three  hundred  years  that  Cheare’s 
fellow-Baptists  had  been  granted  opportunity  to  pay  such  sacred 
tribute,  these  were  deeply  impressive  moments  for  us  all.  After 
reading  one  or  two  very  fitting  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
poetry  and  the  George  Street  Records,  Dr.  Riddle  called  us  to 
a  prayer  of  proud  and  thankful  remembrance.  Those  of  us 
whose  joy  it  was  to  be  present  will  not  for  a  long  time  forget 
that  simple  service. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  disappointing  that  no  relic  of  Cheare’s 
incarceration  appears  to  be  left  upon  the  island.  The  dungeons, 
we  were  informed,  had  for  fifty  years  or  more  been  without 
trace  of  existence,  having  probably  been  filled  in.  Only  a  few 
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government  erections  could  claim  the  casual  visitor’s  particular 
interest.  None  the  less,  we  walked  about  that  tiny  island  (it 
could  be  encircled  in  ten  minutes)  feeling  that  it  was  ground 
particularly  sacred  to  us,  for  there  had  one  of  our  very  own 
died  to  win  the  priceless  liberty  that  we  now  share.  Strangely 
enough,  our  party  on  leaving  the  island  left  Dr.  Riddle  behind. 

But  not  as  a  prisoner!  While  we  went  on  to  Saltash,  he  was 
returning  to  Plymouth  by  another  boat.  h 

The  boat  trip  to  Saltash  brought  interests  of  another  kind.  S 

The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  we  were  able  to  view  the  p 

panorama  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  in  beautiful  sunshine.  b 

As  we  made  our  way  up  the  river,  Brunei’s  famous  bridge  came  J 

into  view,  and  we  disembarked  at  the  foot  of  it.  And  so,  in  tl 

reaching  Saltash,  the  seafaring  part  of  our  journey  came  to  f 

an  end.  But  there  was  still  more  of  interest  and  pleasure  n 

awaiting  us.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Matthews  took  charge  once  again,  v 

for  we  were  now  on  the  ground  of  his  own  pastoral  work.  ii 

The  cause  at  Saltash  dates  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  t 

being  at  first  linked  with  the  Church  at  Plymouth  Dock.  Mr.  c 

Matthews  showed  us  the  beach  where,  on  the  occasion  of  the  r 

first  Baptist  preaching  in  Saltash,  Isaiah  Birt  was  stoned  and  a 

narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  It  was  in  1797  that  Isaiah  Birt,  ^ 

then  minister  of  Plymouth  Dock,  entreated  William  Steadman  i 
(afterwards  the  first  Principal  of  Rawdon  College)  to  become 
his  co-pastor,  and  enforced  his  plea  by  stating :  “  The  meeting-  1 

house  at  Saltash  was  shut  up  last  Lord’s  Day,  and  I  have  no  i 

prospect  of  supply  till  you  come.”  We  were  shown  the  site  j 

of  that  first  meeting-house.  A  little  later  we  passed  the  tiny  c 

cottage  of  Mary  Newman,  the  first  wife  of  Francis  Drake.  s 

Slowly  we  made  our  way  up  the  old-world  street,  narrow  and  < 

very  steep,  and  on  finally  reaching  the  present  church  we  con-  i 

gratulated  ourselves  that  Baptist  historians  can  be  mountaineers 
as  well  as  seafarers.  j 

We  had  heard  of  the  new  life  that  had  come  to  this 
historic  cause  through  their  present  ministry,  and  were  happy  ] 
to  be  welcomed  with  so  great  a  warmth  of  hospitality.  Beside 
each  guest’s  plate  was  a  posy  of  primroses,  a  unique  token  of  1 

kindliness.  Very  soon  we  were  made  to  feel  at  home.  Around 
the  tea-tables,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Seymour  J. 

Price,  we  held  the  Historical  Society’s  Annual  Meeting.  The 
outstanding  item  in  the  Secretary’s  Report  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  publication  of  a  volume  containing  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  “  The  Mistery  of  Iniquity,”  a  plea  for  religious 
liberty  written  by  Thomas  Helwys  in  1612.  The  volume  contains 
also  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  Helwys’  personal  appeal  to 
King  James,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate 
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Gaol,  from  whence  he  never  came  out.  It  was  a  matter  of 
general  regret  that  this  should  be  the  last  report  from  Dr. 
Whitley  as  our  Secretary.  Professor  A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  in  making 
a  presentation  as  a  very  small  token  of  our  esteem,  recalled  that 
Dr.  Whitley  had,  over  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  been  the 
Society’s  first  and  only  Secretary.  Far  outspanning  any  other 
in  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Baptist  community, 
he  had  unsparingly  placed  all  his  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
Society.  Not  only  has  he  guided  the  Society  in  its  manifold 
publications  of  material  valuable  to  Baptist  historical  research, 
but  he  has  himself  been  its  greatest  contributor.  Professor 
Farrer  recalled  particularly  his  series  of  lectures  delivered  under 
the  Angus  Trustees,  and  thereafter  published  as  A  History  of 
British  Baptists.  Other  works,  very  many,  may  have  been 
mentioned  had  it  been  courteous  or  opportune  to  do  so.  But 
we  all  knew  that  our  foremost  Baptist  historian,  great  not  only 
in  the  wide  range  of  his  work,  but  what  is  equally  important,  in 
the  keenness  and  accuracy  of  his  research,  was  laying  down  his 
office.  And  yet  the  Society  is  not  losing  Dr.  Whitley.  The 
meeting  confirmed  the  Committee’s  recommendation  of  an 
arrangement  which  virtually  means  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Vice-President  exchange  offices.  So  that  Dr.  Whitley  remains 
in  prominent  association  with  the  Society  as  its  Vice-President. 

Mr.  .Seymour  J.  Price,  the  new  Secretary,  warned  us  of  the 
limitations  of  a  very  busy  man.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
more  than  that  the  Society  is  aware  that  in  Mr.  Price  they  have 
a  conscientious  servant  whose  worth  they  know  both  from  his 
deep  interest  in,  and  contributions  to.  Baptist  historical  research, 
and  also  from  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  through  his  wider 
service  of  the  Churches.  It  was  a  deeply  satisfactory  appoint¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Alan  Calder,  in  presenting  his  first  Report  as 
Treasurer,  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  sound  financial  position, 
and  appealed  for  an  enlarged  membership. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  our  guest  the  Rev.  Walter 
H.  Burgess,  B.A.,  President  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society, 
who  spoke  of  work  done  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Whitley,  and 
brought  to  us  the  greetings  of  his  Society.  Our  thanks  were 
accorded  to  the  Church  at  Saltash  for  their  kindly  and  ample 
hospitality,  and  to  their  minister  for  his  valuable  help  in 
arranging  and  part  leadership  of  the  outing,  to  which  Mr. 
Matthews  himself  responded. 

And  so  ended  what  we  all  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable  Historical  Society  trips  for  many  years. 


F.  G.  HASTINGS. 


Baptist  Historical  Society. 

Report  for  the  year  1934,  presented  at  Saltash, 

1st  May,  1935. 

This  year  we  meet  by  waters  which  have  great  associations. 

Some  of  these  we  have  recalled,  starting  from  the  quay 
which  commemorates  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth 
to  New  Plymouth,  visiting  the  island  which  celebrates  the  great 
Admiral  Drake,  and  which  for  us  is  hallowed  by  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Abraham  Cheare  and  General  Robert  Lilbume.  We 
are  now  assembled  in  a  church  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  B.M.S.,  which  felt  that  it  must  preach  the  gospel  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  Here  we  recount  our  work  for  1934. 

Frequent  enquiries  come  from  many  quarters;  we  are  glad 
to  help  all  engaged  in  research,  and  could  welcome  more  who 
will  qualify  to  answer.  To  one  important  American  corres¬ 
pondent  we  were  able  to  reveal  the  imporjiance  of  the  libraries 
at  Rawdon  and  Bristol,  where  our  own  librarian  would  appreciate 
more  use  made  of  our  stores,  as  well  as  of  those  begun  by 
Dr.  Gifford. 

Last  year  we  supplied  to  our  guinea  subscribers  the  reprint 
of  Carey’s  Enquiry,  as  foreshadowed  in  last  report.  This  week 
we  are  supplying  a  photographic  facsimile  of  a  1612  book,  the 
first  in  English  to  claim  full  religious  liberty,  by  a  Baptist, 
Thomas  Helwys,  squire  of  Broxtowe;  it  is  illustrated  with  maps 
and  pictures,  and  introduced  by  our  President.  The  book  is 
reproduced  by  the  same  firm  which  reprinted  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  in  the  same  style  and  size ;  and  it  will  be  sold  generally 
at  10s.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  continues  to  give  modern  articles  com¬ 
missioned  by  Mr.  Seymour  Price ;  some  deal  with  great  problems 
always  recurring,  others  appeal  to  preachers  in  various  relations. 
Of  historical  matter  there  is  no  lack.  Contributions  have 
appeared  as  to  Kent  and  Surrey,  also  as  to  Poland,  Madras, 
Jamaica,  Argentine;  and  account  was  given  of  the  Congress  at 
Berlin.  Thus  we  have  maintained  the  wide  tradition  shown  in 
the  letters  of  Isaac  Mann,  edited  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Fresh 
surprises  are  always  awaiting  the  student;  last  July  we  found 
that  in  1716  a  Baptist  was  governor  of  Madras,  promoting 
missions  in  Sumatra  and  India;  last  month  chance  discoveries 
showed  that  Andrew  Gifford  of  the  Kingsgate  Chapel  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  portrait  of  Henry  VI  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
he  was  sub-librarian,  whence  it  has  now  passed  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery;  and  that  Gifford  had  led  the  way  in  studying 
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the  activities  of  the  Premonstratensian  Canons.  Would  that 
I  to-day  we  had  more  men  of  his  type  in  our  Society !  Many 
results  of  other  investigations,  especially  on  our  own  early  story, 
are  awaiting  publication. 

The  Society  has  lost  during  the  year  the  services  of  Dr. 
Blomfield,  Dr.  Thirtle,  and  Mr.  Blight,  to  all  of  whom  we  owe 
great  debts.  The  Committee  recommends  that  for  the  new  year 
;  Mr.  Calder  shall  continue  his  care  of  the  treasury,  that  Mr. 
Price  and  Dr.  Whitley  shall  change  offices,  the  former  taking 
over  the  duties  of  Secretary,  the  latter  acting  as  Vice-President. 
They  will  jointly  complete  the  current  volume  of  the  Quarterly, 
which  will  be  the  seventh,  closing  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
i  Society’s  work.  The  Committee  will  welcome  younger  men,  who 
will  take  up  the  mantle,  and  develope  the  traditions,  perhaps 
considering  new  advances. 

I  Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

2nd  May,  1935.  W.  T.  WHITLEY, 

I  Hon.  Secretary. 

I 

^  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

:  (For  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1934.) 

Income.  £  s.  d. 

?  Balance  from  1933  ...  12  19  2 

Balance  from  1933  for  Subscriptions  paid  in  advance  4  3  0 

i  Subscriptions  received  ...  103  13  0 

‘  Sales  of  Publications .  ...  .  2  3  2 

£122  18  4 

74  12  5 
5  12  0 
5  5  0 
0  10  0 
3  17  2 

£89  16  7 

Balance  to  1935  .  £29  16  9 

Ditto — subscriptions  paid  in  advance  3  5  0 

-  33  1  9 

£122  18  4 

Cash  at  Bank  for  Life  Members  ...  .  £20  15  8 

ISth  April,  1935.  A.  H.  CALDER,  Treasurer. 
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Some  causes  of  Accidie  in  the  Ministry. 


IT  has  been  our  great  privilege  in  recent  years  to  listen  to 
addresses  and  papers  of  fine  intellectual  and  spiritual  quality 
on  the  difficulties  and  problems  presented  to  the  Church  and 
ministry  by  the  modem  world.  1  have  no  ambition  to  add 
another — and  inferior — address  on  a  subject  which  has  been  dealt 
with  so  ably.  I  have  chosen  a  humbler,  though  not  unrelated, 
theme — Some  Causes  of  Accidie  in  the  Ministry.  The  word 
“  accidie  ”  was  first  made  familiar  to  some  of  us  a  generation 
ago  by  the  Introductory  Essay  to  Bishop  Paget’s  noble  book, 
The  Spirit  of  Discipline.  It  was  the  mediaeval  name  for  a 
spiritual  fatigue  to  which  monks  and  other  cloistered  persons 
were  particularly  subject,  a  certain  lassitude  and  melancholy,  a 
dreary  sickness  of  the  soul,  which,  if  it  persisted,  became  one  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  F.  W.  Faber,  in  his  valuable  Spiritual 
Conferences,  does  not  use  the  word,  but  he  gives  a  sympathetic 
account  of  the  trouble  in  its  more  common  forms  under  the 
heading  “  Weariness  in  Well-doing.”  “  We  feel,”  he  says,  “  the 
immense  importance  of  an  effort,  but  have  no  heart  to  make 
one.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  we  really  can  go  on  no  longer. 
Perseverance  is  hopeless.  Nothing  has  come  of  the  past.  Less 
it  likely  to  come  of  the  future.  Tne  present  is  vacuity.”  ^  And 
in  a  very  recent  book.  The  Religious  Crisis,  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  books  on  the  present  situation,  Roger  Lloyd  gives 
an  admirable  definition  :  “If  one  phrase  can  describe  the  sin,” 
he  says,  “  it  was,  at  bottom,  loss  of  faith,  not  in  God,  but  in 
any  real  purpose  in  living.”  ^ 

Now,  the  causes  of  this  spiritual  condition  in  the  ministry 
are  many.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  culpable  neglect  of  the 
devotional  life,  or  of  an  incomplete  surrender  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  of  common  sloth  that  spreads  to  the  spiritual  life.  It 
may  come  of  resentment  at  the  conditions  of  our  work,  of 
thwarted  ambition,  of  wounded  pride,  of  envy  of  the  position  of 
other  ministries,  of  preoccupation  with  questions  of  stipend  and 
status  with  its  inevitable  injury  to  the  sense  of  vocation.  With 
these  and  similar  causes  I  do  not  propose  to  deal.  I  want  to 
confine  myself  to  causes  more  general  and  less  reprehensible, 
not  to  search  the  heart  and  probe  the  conscience  but  to  point 
to  some  influences  and  errors  which  may  have  more  to  do  with 
ministerial  despondency  than  we  are  apt  to  think. 

1.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  how  much  of  the  restless¬ 
ness  and  discontent  in  the  ministry,  of  which  we  hear  more  than 
enough,  is  due  to  a  spiritual  weariness  which  has  its  source  in 
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the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  a  striking  analysis  of  the  mood  of 
the  present  day,  Roger  Lloyd  declares  that  accidie  is  the  root 
sin  of  the  post-war  world.  Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  sense 
of  disillusionment  and  frustration,  of  the  paralysis  of  peaceful 
purpose  and  goodwill,  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  immense 
problems  of  social,  national,  and  international  life,  and  of 
personal  insecurity  and  aimlessness.  Much  of  this  is  due,  of 
course,  to  economic  stress,  and  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  But  behind  all  there  is  the  chaos  of  morals  and 
faith.  “  There  must  be,”  says  Lloyd,  “  a  higher  percentage  of 
people  to-day  in  the  Western  world  who  find  life  an  empty 
futility  than  at  any  other  lime  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.”® 
Paget  pointed  out  forty  years  ago  that  the  influence  of  the  time 
might  have  much  to  do  with  accidie  in  the  life  of  Christians.* 
And  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  living.  We  are  unconsciously 
affected  by  it.  In  a  disillusioned  age  we  are  prone  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  loo,  and  our  work  seems  to  partake  of  the  general 
frustration.  Our  difficulties  and  problems  seem  to  be  insoluble 
because  we  see  them  through  the  grey  mist  that  pervades  the 
common  life.  We  are  not  optimistic  about  the  Church  and 
ministry  because  no  one  is  optimistic  about  anything.  We  may 
never  have  held  the  false  doctrine  of  inevitable  progress  once 
so  widespread,  though  we  may  have  shared  the  cheerfulness  of 
outlook  that  had  no  other  origin.  But  we  may  insensibly  be 
carried  away  from  our  own  moorings  in  the  Christian  faith  by 
the  general  reaction  from  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  It  is  enough  to  recognise  that  a 
very  potent  cause  of  this  unhappy  lassitude  may  be  outside  our¬ 
selves  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  for  to  recognise  the  cause  is 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  loosening  its  power. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  History  never  exactly 
repeats  itself,  and  our  own  age  has  its  own  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  and  difficulties,  but  this  mood  is  recurrent.  Matthew 
Arnold  speaks  of  the  “  deep  weariness  ”  of  the  Roman  world 
into  which  Christianity  came,  and  Roger  Lloyd  draws  a  very 
interesting  parallel  between  that  age  and  our  own.  To  read 
such  a  fine  historical  novel  as  the  Danish  Petersen’s  The  Street 
of  the  Sandalmakers,  with  its  authentic  picture  of  life  in  the 
second  century,  is  to  understand  a  little  better  the  dejected  spirit 
of  the  Christians  of  the  time  who  are  reproved  in  2  Peter  for 
asking  hopelessly.  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming? 
Merejkowski’s  picture  of  the  fourth  century  in  The  Death  of 
the  Gods  makes  clear  the  moral  and  intellectual  strain  of  a 
time  when,  as  Edwyn  Bevan  puts  it,  “  to  be  stationary  seemed 
®  p.  155.  *  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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an  achievement.”  ®  Bernard  of  Morlaix’  great  hymn  De 
contemptu  mundi,  with  its  familiar  lines : 

The  world  is  very  evil, 

The  times  are  waxing  late, 

reflects  the  pessimism  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
though  in  a  few  years  there  was  to  be  the  sudden  springtime  of 
St.  Francis.  But  to  come  down  much  nearer  to  our  own  day. 
There  is  no  finer  book  for  young  ministers  to  read  repeatedly 
than  Phillips  Brooks’  Lectures  on  Preaching,  a  golden  book. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  1877,  and  could  be  delivered 
without  alteration,  though  perhaps  with  some  addition,  to-day. 
Speaking  on  “  The  ministry  of  our  age,”  he  says  :  “  The  notion 
of  fixed  helplessness,  of  the  impossibility  of  any  strong  power 
of  a  man  over  his  own  life,  the  mitigation  of  the  thought  of 
responsibility  which,  beginning  with  the  sublime  notion  of  a  man’s 
being  answerable  to  God,  comes  down  to  think  of  him  only  as 
bound  to  do  his  duty  to  society,  then  descends  to  consider  him 
as  only  liable  for  the  harm  which  he  does  himself,  and  so 
finally  reaches  the  absolute  abandonment  of  any  idea  of  judgment 
or  accountability  whatever — all  this  is  very  much  more  common 
than  we  dream.  .  .  .  With  it  come  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  hopelessness  and  restraint  pervading  all  society  and  influencing 
all  action,  different  in  different  natures,  hard  and  defiant  in  some, 
soft  and  luxurious  in  others,  but  in  all  their  various  forms 
unfitting  men  for  the  best  happiness,  or  the  best  growth,  or  the 
best  usefulness  to  fellowmen.  That  is  what  we  find  scattered 
through  the  society  in  which  we  live.”  ®  It  is  worth  quoting 
that  passage  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  almost  exactly 
describes  the  tone  of  the  present  age  as  we  find  it  in  life  and 
reflected  in  much  current  literature.  The  tide  may  have 
gathered  strength  and  swelled  in  volume,  but  it  was  flowing  many 
years  before  the  War,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  all  our  woes. 

This  is  the  world  in  which,  except  for  the  brave  decade 
when  the  trumpets  of  hope  heralded  the  birth  of  social 
democracy,  some  of  us  have  been  living  for  a  long  time.  If 
we  have  escaped  its  deepening  disillusionment  it  has  been  partly 
through  the  recognition  of  such  causes  as  Phillips  Brooks 
pointed  out,  but  even  more  to  the  discovery  that  to  hold  the 
Christian  faith  intelligently,  and  not  by  mere  tradition,  is  to  be 
immune. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  ground  for  despondency,  in 
spite  of  the  semi-paganism  of  the  age.  I  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  gravity  of  the  task  that  confronts  the  Church ;  and 
I  do  not  base  my  confidence  on  “  campaigns  ”  which  seem  to 
^Hellenism  and  Christianity,  p.  111.  ®p.  222. 
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me  to  take  little  account  of  the  forces  that  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  without;  or  even  on  the  signs  of  revival  within,  which, 
however  welcome,  are  too  small  to  buttress  faith,  but  on  deeper 
considerations — on  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Church.  If  the  gospel  is  true, 
then  sooner  or  later,  and  sooner  rather  than  later  because  of  the 
failure  of  all  else,  men  will  discover  their  need  of  it.  But  our 
peril  is  not  only  that  we  may  underrate  the  temper  of  the  time, 
but,  even  more,  that  we  may  underrate  the  resources  and  strength 
of  the  Church.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  better  equipped 
morally,  spiritually,  and  intellectually,  than  it  was  years  back  for 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  modern  life.  The  defenders  of 
Christianity  are  more  honest  and  more  capable  than  some  whose 
works  were  put  into  my  own  hand  when  I  had  need  of  them. 
I  think,  too,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  intellectual  battle 
with  humanism,  that  old  enemy  with  many  faces,  is  already 
won;  and  that  materialism  as  a  system  of  thought  is  bankrupt. 
In  the  end  ideas  rule  the  world,  and  the  Christian  of  to-day  has 
no  reason  to  be  dismayed.  And  as  for  the  vitality  of  the 
Church,  whether  we  consider  the  fierce  testing  of  the  industrial 
depression  and  its  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  Church,  or  the 
still-extending  triumphs  of  the  mission  field,  or  the  lives  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  believing  men  and  women,  we  must,  I  believe, 
agree  with  Lloyd  when  he  says :  “  The  divine  principle  of 
energy,  operating  through  sacrificial  love,  was  never  in  all  the 
history  of  Christendom  so  fully  revealed  in  the  Church  as  it 
is  to-day.”  We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  statistics,  or  hustled  by  fearful  souls  who  tremble  for  the 
ark  of  God.  We  should  rather  consider  the  young  generation 
which  is  rising  around  us,  healthier-minded  because  it  is  freer 
than  the  youth  of  the  past.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
generation  the  Church  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  than  she 
has  had  for  fifty  years.  I  do  not  minimise  the  changes  that 
must  take  place  in  the  methods  and  orientation  of  the  Church, 
or  the  cost  of  them  in  the  sacrifice  of  old  and  dear  traditions. 
It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  Church  will  have  the 
wisdom,  as  she  has  the  love,  to  answer  the  real  calls  of  the  age 
that  is  close  upon  us,  and  adapt  herself  to  the  new  conditions. 
With  all  her  imperfections  she  has  not  failed  in  the  past,  and 
I  do  not  believe  she  will  fail.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  do  not  share  the  accidie  of  the  world. 

2.  To  come  to  more  personal  causes.  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  sincere  and  earnest  ministers  suffer  from  a  spiritual  des¬ 
pondency  which  is  due  to  a  mistaken  reading  of  their  condition. 
They  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  gospel,  or  in 
op.  cit.,  p.  288. 
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the  resources  of  the  Church.  But  they  have  lost  faith  in 
themselves  as  true  witnesses  for  Christ.  Keats,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  :  “  A  poet  is  the  most  unpoetical  of  anything  in 

existence,  because  he  has  no  identity — he  is  continually  in  for 
and  filling  some  other  body.”  ®  This  is  largely  true  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  minister  feels  at  times  that  he  is  the  most 
unspiritual  “  of  anything  in  existence.”  It  is  not  always  realised, 
even  by  ourselves,  how  much  we  who  serve  in  the  active 
ministry  live,  like  the  poet,  in  the  imagination;  which  is  not  to 
say  that  we  do  not  live  a  true  life,  because  the  imagination  is 
the  power  by  which  we  touch  reality.  It  is  not  only  that  our 
imagination  is  exercised  in  our  apprehension  of  the  invisible  to 
which  we  bear  witness,  or  that,  on  a  lower  level,  in  the  constant 
preparation  of  sermons  and  addresses  we  are  envisaging  in  the 
study  the  people  to  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered.  It,  is  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  we  live  creatively  in  the  lives  of  others, 
in  the  epics  of  their  loves  and  hopes  and  sorrows ;  we  enter  so 
fully  into  their  most  spiritual  experiences,  that  it  seems  some¬ 
times  that  we  have  none  of  our  own,  that  we  have  no 
“  identity.”  And  this  means  that  there  are  times  and  moods 
when  we  suspect  that  our  life,  like  the  life  of  the  tree,  is  all 
on  the  outside,  and  that  nothing  is  left  within.  In  such  moods 
we  feel  that  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  our  vocation,  and  that 
if  our  people  knew  the  poverty  of  our  own  personal  life  they 
would  cease  to  respect  us  as  ministers.  We  may  make  frantic 
efforts  to  recover  what  we  think  we  have  lost,  and,  failing  in 
that,  come  to  regard  our  work  as,  if  not  hypocritical,  yet  lacking 
the  final  touch  of  reality  in  that  it  does  not  represent  the  truth 
of  our  own  spiritual  life. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  that  any  one  is  worthy  of  so  high 
a  vocation  as  ours,  but  I  do  seriously  suggest  that  all  this  may 
be  utterly  mistaken.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  ■ 
Wilberforce,  who  lived  in  the  sufferings  and  for  the  redemption 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  very  evangelical  lady  who  was  anxious  j 
about  his  soul.  “  Madam,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  had  forgotten  that  l 
I  had  a  soul.”  The  anecdote  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  quite  \ 
unnecessary  warning  against  too  great  an  absorption  in  the  : 
welfare  of  others.  It  is  rather  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  the  spiritual  stature  of  Wilberforce.  Have  we  not  the 
highest  Authority  for  believing  that  whoso  would  save  his  soul 
must  lose  it?  But  may  not  this  fear  lest  we  have  spent  our 
spiritual  life  in  our  work  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  spiritual  life?  It  is  not  something  secret  and 
private  that  can  be  isolated  from  our  work  and  activities.  It 
is  our  whole  life  as  persons,  imagination,  mind,  heart,  and  will. 


6  Forman  II.  n.  173. 
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And  if  our  life  is  enlarged  and  enriched  by  those  activities, 
if  we  grow  in  understanding,  sympathy,  and  love,  through  our 
identification  with  the  infinitely  varied  lives  around  us,  what  is 
that  but  spiritual  enlargement,  enrichment,  and  growth?  An 
intensely  individual  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
spiritual  vitality.  It  is  as  we  find  our  centre  outside  ourselves 
that  our  personality  is  realised.  The  higher  the  personality  the 
more  universal  it  becomes,  and  the  highest  of  all  was  that  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  included  all  men  in  the  vast  circle  of 
His  life.  And  to  us  is  this  privilege  given  that,  by  the  very 
conditions  of  our  ministry,  we  are  called  into  this  larger 
experience.  To  lose  “  identity  ”  in  this  sense  is,  most  pro¬ 
foundly,  to  find  it.  Provided  that  we  are  really  fulfilling  our 
ministry  and  going  forth  from  ourselves  into  the  lives  of  those 
we  serve,  our  concern  for  our  own  life  is  misplaced.  We  shall 
discover  when  our  own  testing  comes,  and  we  have  to  face  trial, 
temptation,  and  sorrow  in  our  own  experience,  that  our  faith 
and  courage,  and  our  realisation  of  God,  are  equal  to  the  strain. 
Our  “  spiritual  life  ”  is  far  richer  and  deeper  than  our  intro¬ 
spection  would  suggest.  To  lament  this  “  cost  ”  of  the  ministry 
is  to  miss  the  point  and,  perhaps,  the  blessing. 

Yet,  of  course,  there  is  the  inner  life  of  devotion,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  misgiving  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  there  is  often  a  sense  of  frustration  in  prayer  which 
is  very  discouraging.  I  am  assuming  that  prayer  and  meditation 
have  their  necessary  place  in  our  life.  Of  the  inevitable  weariness 
and  spiritual  deadness  that  come  of  the  neglect  of  these  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.  Without  prayer  which  is  the  realisation  of 
God  in  an  act  of  self-committal,  without  meditation  which  is 
the  lifting  of  the  mind  to  Him  in  adoring  thought,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  ministry  can  be  anything  else  but  the  most 
spiritually  destructive  and  disappointing  of  all  vocations.  It  is 
better  to  break  stones  by  the  highway  than  to  attempt  the 
ministry  without  a  constant  and  conscious  dependence  on  God. 
And  yet,  is  not  this  the  secret  and  depressing  trouble  of  many 
a  sincere  and  humble  minister,  that  though  he  may  speak 
earnestly  and  even  with  rapture — such  is  the  influence  of  a 
worshipping  people — of  the  joys  of  mystic  communion  with 
God,  he  himself  is  painfully  conscious  that  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  them?  He  comes  nearest  to  experiencing  the  power 
and  intimacy  of  prayer  not  when  he  is  alone  in  his  study  but 
when  leading  the  congregation  in  the  great  act  of  common 
worship.  There,  in  the  sanctuary,  when  he  bears  the  needs  of 
his  people  upon  his  heart,  and  his  own  personal  life  is  merged 
in  the  life  which  is  theirs  and  his,  he  may  pass  through  the 
veil  that  hangs  between  this  world  of  time  and  the  eternal 
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loveliness.  But  when  he  is  alone  again  the  vision  fades,  and  s 

he  seeks  in  vain  to  recapture  the  glow  and  ecstasy,  and  mourns  t 

the  coldness  of  his  own  devotional  life,  even  if  he  does  not  s 

come  to  question — and  this  is  possible — the  truth  of  his  experience  1 

in  the  common  prayer.  Much  of  this  particular  trouble  would  f 

disappear  if  we  thankfully  and  frankly  recognised  that  it  is  true  I 

for  the  minister  as  for  others  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  " 

fellowship  of  worship  which  goes  beyond  the  merely  private  I 

■experience  of  prayer.  It  is  part  of  that  enlargement  and  enrich-  r 

ment  of  personality  through  identity  with  others  of  which  I  t 

have  spoken.  It  is  no  indication  of  the  poverty  of  our  devotional  c 

life  that  it  does  not  repeat  an  experience  which  depends  for  its  a 

intensity,  and  almost  for  its  nature,  on  the  corporate  adoration.  r 

To  expect  it  to  do  so  is  to  invite  a  disappointment  which  may  ' 

have  serious  results.  s 

What  makes  the  disappointment  more  common  and  the  peril  1 

greater  is  the  widespread  prevalence  of  mystic  ideas  of  prayer.  i 

The  revived  interest  in  the  mystics  which  marked  the  closing  s 

years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  significant  in  many  ways,  t 

and  contributed  greatly  to  the  widening  of  the  horizons  of  i 

Christian  people.  We  owe  to  it  some  of  the  finest  religious  i 

literature  of  recent  years,  from  the  profound  writings  of  von  ( 

Hiigel  to  that  pearl  among  devotional  books,  Evelyn  Underhill’s  ( 

The  Golden  Sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  one  of  the  j  i 
earliest  signs  of  that  flight  from  reason  which  has  not  a  little  i 

to  do  with  the  present  chaos,  and  it  is  mainly  resp>onsible  for  ‘ 

the  all-too-familiar  appeal  to  an  undefined  “  religious  experience  ”  i 

which  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  hazy-minded  apologist.  One  i 

deplorable  result  of  the  vogue  of  mysticism  was  that  multitudes 
of  half-educated  people  cultivated  a  religious  quietism  in  which  ( 

thought  was  at  a  minimum,  and  misty  emotion  took  its  place.  i 

Religion  became  almost  wholly  subjective,  and  the  great  objective  I 

facts  of  the  Christian  faith  were  comparatively,  and  often  1 

entirely,  neglected.  “  Immanence  ”  was  the  magic  word  that  i 

opened  the  cavern  of  unearned  wealth.'  Much  of  the  devotional  ; 

literature  which  is  still  read  is  characterised  by  the  vagueness 
and  shallowness  of  that  period.  One  has  only  to  compare  it  l 
with  the  religious  classics,  Augustine’s  Confessions,  Baxter’s 
Saint’s  Rest,  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  Law’s  Serious  1 

Call,  or  Traherne’s  most  glorious  Centuries  of  Meditation,  to  l 

realise  what  poverty  can  overtake  a  religion  when  it  substitutes  i 

feeling  and  sentiment  for  thought  and  reality.  No  wonder  that 
so  many  are  ready  to  welcome  the  robust  reaction  of  Barthianistn, 
though  as  a  theology  it  has  all  the  limitations  of  a  reaction. 

But  this  revived  interest  in  mysticism  did  more  than  call 
into  existence  an  anaemic  army  of  pseudo-mystics,  it  set  a 
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standard  by  which  many  devout  Christians  began  to  measure 
their  own  devotional  attainments.  The  “  mystic  union  ” ;  or 
some  rapture,  however  brief,  of  unmediated  vision;  or,  at 
least,  a  foretaste  of  peace  unutterable,  became  the  test  of 
prayer’s  achievement,  and  the  prize  most  earnestly  to  be  sought. 

I  Now  there  are  several  things  that  need  saying  about  the 
mystic  experience.”  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  Christian  about  it.  The  true  mystics  are  of  all 
[  religions,  and  even,  if  we  accept,  as  I  think  we  should.  Middle- 
ton  Murry’s  account  of  his  own  experience,  which  is  not  unique, 
of  no  definable  religion  at  all.  ®  In  the  second  place,  though  the 
apostle  Paul  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  fourth  evangelist  were 
mystics,  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  in  the  New 
Testament  that  even  remotely  suggests  that  the  mystic  experience 
should  be  the  conscious  quest  of  the  Christian,  or  the  proof  of 
his  progress  in  the  divine  life;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
resembling  the  directions  given  in  books  on  mysticism  as  to  the 
steps  and  stages  through  which  the  seeker  after  God  mounts 
through  the  “  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul  ”  to  the  Beatific  Vision. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  the  true  mystic  is  born,  not  made.  He 
is  as  rare  as  any  other  kind  of  genius,  and  it  is  nothing  short 
[  of  disastrous  to  make  his  experience  in  any  sense  a  norm  of 
ours.  And,  to  do  them  justice,  the  great  Christian  mystics  are 
wise  and  humble  enough  to  disclaim  any  sort  of  spiritual 
superiority  over  their  fellows  who  do  not  share  their  visions. 
“  Visions,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “  neither  make  nor  reveal  the 
saint;  otherwise  Balaam  would  have  been  a  saint,  and  the  ass 
which  saw  the  angel.”  “ 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  when  we  read,  without 
criticism,  devotional  books  written  along  mystical  lines  as  so 
many  are,  and  when  we  try  to  cultivate  a  mystical  devotional 
life  as  many  do,  where  there  is  not  self-deception,  in  most  cases 
there  is  disappointment,  a  sense  of  something  wanting  and  un¬ 
attained.  Because  of  the  absence  of  the  glow  and  vision  we  are 
apt  to  disparage  our  seasons  of  quiet  prayer  and  meditation. 
They  become  a  routine  and  a  weariness,  with  consequences  easy 
to  foresee  and  far  too  common.  Does  not  the  restlessness,  the 
worldly  anxiety,  the  fear  and  ihe  fever  of  many  a  ministerial 
life  point  to  something  wrong  at  the  centre,  and  is  not  that  wrong 
thing  often  a  disappointment  in  the  devotional  life  due  to 
accepting  too  unquestioningly  the  mystical  standards? 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 
A  Lamp  amid  the  Darkness ;  and  I  heard, 

As  from  Without — “  The  me  within  thee  blind." 

®  Vide  his  God,  pp.  34ff.  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  p.  16  (note). 
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I  am  very  far  from  suggesting  that  there  are  no  special 
experiences  of  God  in  the  lives  of  us  common  men,  no  hours 
of  vision,  no  seasons  of  revelation.  But  they  come  not  of  our 
seeking  but  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  they  may  come  not  only 
in  the  time  of  prayer  and  meditation  but  in  the  busiest  day; 
or  in  an  experience  of  joy  or  trial  when  a  window  may 
suddenly  open  upon  the  infinite;  or  when,  like  Elisha,  we  are 
listening  to  music;  or  when  the  beauty  of  some  natural  scene 
invades  the  soul.  We  may  even  know  hours  when  the  whole 
visible  creation  is  translucent  with  the  uncreated  Beauty.  To 
each  his  gift.  But  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  such  experiences 
is  no  test  of  the  reality  of  our  devotional  life.  There  was  no 
greater  saint  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  Thomas  Erskine, 
of  Linlathen,  and  his  Life  and  Letters  is  a  treasury  of 
devotional  reading.  In  his  old  age.  Principal  Shairp  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him  which  he  thus  records :  “  He  spoke  of  the 

awful  silence  of  God,  how  it  sometimes  became  oppressive,  and 
the  heart  longed  to  hear,  in  answer  to  its  cry,  some  audible  voice. 
Then  he  quoted  that  word,  ‘  Be  not  silent  to  me,  O  Lord ;  lest 

if  Thou  be  silent  to  me  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into 

the  pit  ’ ;  and  then  I  know  he  added,  ‘  But  it  has  not  always 
been  silence  to  me.  I  have  had  one  revelation ;  it  is 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  matter  of  memory  with  me. 

It  was  not  a  revelation  of  anything  that  was  new  to 

me.  After  it  I  did  not  know  anything  which  I  did  not 
know  before.  But  it  was  a  joy  for  which  one  might  bear 
any  sorrow.’  ”  One  revelation  in  the  life  of  a  great  saint 
who  lived  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  heaven ! 
Should  we  be  discouraged  or  grow  weary,  of  our  prayers  because 
we  fare  no  worse,  perhaps  even  better,  than  he?  If  God  gives 
us  such  joy,  it  is  jvell.  If  He  withholds  it,  it  is  still  well. 
“  Why,”  asked  Merut  in  the  Indian  myth,  “  why  do  I  want 
presents  from  Rama?  Rama  is  always  in  my  heart.”  We  should 
be  abundantly  satisfied  if  our  prayer  and  meditation  assures  us 
of  what  we  believe,  keeps  God  in  the  centre  of  our  thought,  and 
so  puts  quietness  into  our  soul. 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain, 

And  what  we  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would,  we  know. 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life’s  flow. 

And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  the  breeze. 

And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Where  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  rest. 

An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 

And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast. 

And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 

Rubaiyat  34.  Letters,  II.,  p.  377. 
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The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 

The  sea  where  it  goes.^3 

In  prayer,  as  in  life,  we  live  by  faith,  and  if  it  please  God 
that  now  and  again  faith  becomes  vision,  let  us  praise  Him 
for  the  gift.  But  vision  or  no  vision,  let  us  continue  in  prayer, 
remembering  that  what  hides  God  is  not  darkness  but  excess 
of  light. 

The  quotation  of  a  passage  from  Matthew  Arnold 
suggests  one  more  fruitful  source  of  spiritual  fatigue.  The 
accidie  or  depression  that  overtakes  a  minister  is  sometimes  due 
to  his  failure  to  cultivate  all  his  powers.  Most  modem  lectures 
on  preaching  deal  with  the  minister’s  reading,  and  warn  him 
against  the  danger  of  reading  only  or  mainly  with  a  view  to 
his  sermons.  Many  of  us  know  how  this  habit  can  interfere 
with  the  right  use  and  profit  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  danger  difficult 
to  avoid,  particularly  in  the  minister’s  early  years.  And  yet  it 
is  true  then,  as  it  is  always  true,  as  the  faithful  lecturers  point 
out,  that  the  best  preparation,  not  only  for  the  sermon  but  for 
the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  is  the  preparation  of  the  man 
himself.  They  have  in  mind,  as  a  rule,  the  devotional  life  of 
the  minister.  But  I  would  urge  that  this  is  not  nearly 
sufficient,  or  rather,  that  it  is  perilous  to  separate  the  devotional 
life  from  other  necessary  activities  of  the  spirit.  The  exhaustion 
that  overwhelms  many  a  minister  and  makes  his  work  a  joyless 
labour,  in  spite  of  his  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  his 
devotional  life,  is  often  due  to  his  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
mental  resources.  Men  are  sometimes  warned  against  cultivating 
intellectual  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  soul’s  welfare.  The 
opposite  warning  is  more  frequently  needed.  Our  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  split  up  into  compartments  like  this  without  loss.  We 
need  to  study  for  the  sake  of  a  full  spiritual  experience. 
Theology,  philosophy,  science,  history,  literature,  are  nourishment 
we  require.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  becoming  authorities  on  these 
or  kindred  subjects,  though  in  the  present  day  their  importance 
to  the  minister’s  work  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  as  Dr, 
Whitehead  says  :  “  So  far  as  concerns  religious  problems,  simple 
solutions  are  bogus  solutions.  It  is  written  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  But  it  is  not  said  that  he  provides  the  writing.” 

It  is,  for  most  of  us,  the  simple  fact  that  not  to  cultivate  the 
powers  exercised  in  such  studies  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  experience 
the  weariness  of  spirit  that  takes  all  delight  out  of  work  and 
life.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  finest  answer  to 
a  godless  Humanism  is  a  noble  and  Christian  Humanism  which 
claims  all  knowledge  and  art  for  Christ.  But  more  especially, 
I  urge,  we  need  to  cultivate  the  imagination  which  is  the  genius 
Arnold,  The  Buried  Life  (Poems  263).  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  207. 
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of  the  ministry.  There  is  no  power  so  easily  lost,  and  the  loss 
of  which  is  more  tragic.  We  should  read  good  fiction,  not  as 
mere  relaxation  but  as  part  of  our  spiritual  culture.  (For 
refreshment  there  is,  from  the  minister’s  point  of  view,  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  detective  stories.  Among  other  admirable 
qualities,  they  are  cheerful  oases  in  the  deserts  of  scepticism, 
where  so  many  clever  but  dismal  young  authors  are  extolling 
the  gritty  barrenness  of  sand.  For  in  them  virtue,  if  not  always 
rewarded,  is  vindicated,  and  wickedness  is  always  found  out  and 
punished.)  But  the  great  novels  from  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote 
down  to  Dostoievsky’s  The  Brothers  Karamazov  and  on  to 
Morgan’s  The  Fountain,  expand  the  horizons  of  the  minister, 
and  give  him  a  more  abundant  entrance  into  the  life  of  humanity. 
But  most  of  all  we  should  read  poetry,  the  best  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  “  The  devil  can  do  many  things,”  wrote 
Francis  Thompson,  “  but  the  devil  cannot  write  fMDetry.”  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  great  prophets  of  Israel  were  poets, 
and  that  the  greater  the  poet  the  greater  the  prophet.  The 
failure  of  many  interpreters,  not  only  of  the  prophets  but  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  who  was  the  greatest  of  all,  has  been  a 
failure  of  poetic  imagination,  for  which  no  scholarship  can 
compensate.  Middleton  Murry  is  right  so  far  when  he  says  of 
Christ :  “  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  the  utterance  of  a  pure 
and  morally  great  poetic  nature;  and  in  this  order  like  must 
be  attuned  to  like.”  The  poets,  in  virtue  of  their  divine 
endowment  of  vision  and  language,  illumine  life  and  the 
universe  as  no  philosopher  or  scientist  can  do.  And  to  no  people 
in  the  world  has  God  given  so  rich  a  heritage  of  poetry  as  He 
has  given  to  us.  Ours  is  “  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake,” 
and  in  him  the  dreaming  soul  of  the  world  found  its  mightiest 
prophet.  Thomas  Erskine  knew  Shakespeare  only  less  well  than 
he  knew  the  Bible.^^  Robertson  of  Brighton  learnt  the 
“  Inferno  ”  of  Dante  off  by  heart,  made  a  special  study  of 
Wordsworth,  but  gave  to  Shakespeare  the  attention  due  to  one 
he  regarded  as  “  all  but  omniscient.”^®  There  is  no  study  that 
wdll  better  repay  the  minister  than  the  serious  study  of  our 
greatest  treasure  next  to  the  Bible.  No  doubt  modem  psychology 
can  teach  us  much  about  human  nature,  though  psycho-analysis 
is  far  more  likely  to  betray  than  to  bless.  But,  even  apart 
from  other  things,  the  man  who  knows  his  Bible  and  Shake¬ 
speare  will  know  more  about  men  and  women  than  he  will 
learn  from  any  textbook.  Here  is  human  life  itself,  with  its 
tremendous  background  of  mystery,  as  realised  by  the  greatest 
imagination,  save  one,  that  ever  tabernacled  in  mortal  flesh. 

Shelley,  p.  69.  “  Pure  Poetry,”  in  Countries  of  the  Mind,  2  Series. 

Letters,  11. ,  p.  367.  ^®Life  and  Letters,  I.,  p.  353. 
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Shakespeare  is  peerless,  but  he  has  great  company.  There  is 
Milton,  a  mighty  spirit  in  revolt.  There  is  Keats,  who  died 
before  his  time,  but  who  was  of  Shakespeare’s  tribe.  It  is  a 
spiritual  education  of  special  value  to  a  minister  to  read  and 
study  his  great  letters,  and  so  learn  how  God  tunes  a  poet  for 
his  work. 

There  is  Wordsworth,  whose  Prelude  should  be  studied 
line  by  line.  There  are  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  kept  its  soul  alive.  But  Wordsworth,  apart  from 
his  supreme  and  abiding  value  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
poets,  is  unexpectedly  related  to  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  modern  poetry  and  life.  Professor  Garrod  says  of 
him :  “  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  essentially  mystical.  But 

whereas  the  mysticism  of  other  men  consists  commonly  in  their 
effort  to  escape  from  the  senses,  the  mysticism  of  Wordsworth 
is  grounded  and  rooted,  actually,  in  the  senses.”  Now,  both 
for  good  and  ill,  modem  literature  and  the  modern  life  it 
mirrors  is  insistent  on  the  rights  of  the  sensuous  life  as  part 
of  the  indivisible  nature  of  man.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
poets  have  vision.  Meredith,  who  ranks  with  the  moderns,  in 
Earth  and  Man,  and  The  Woods  of  Westermain,  is  emphatic 
that  man  can  only  attain  the  spiritual  by  doing  justice  to  the 
physical  life.  Bridges,  a  great  poet  of  a  very  different  order, 
assures  us  that : 

This  spiritual  elation  and  response  to  Nature 
Is  Man’s  generic  mark, 

and  this  response  is  by  what  he  calls  “  sensuous  intuition.” 
Masefield  can  only  describe  the  conversion  of  Saul  Kane  in 
terms  of  the  transfiguration  of  the  world  of  sense.^^  It  is  not 
what  our  fathers  would  have  emphasised,  though  Traherne  did 
it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Abercrombie,  in  The  Eternal 
Wedding,  finds  in  sexual  love,  sublimated  to  its  highest,  the 
revelation  of  spirit : 

God  known  in  ecstasy  of  love. 

Wedding  Himself  to  utterance  of  Himself. 

Binyon,  in  The  Sirens,  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  Ode 
since  Wordsworth,  sees  the  spirit  that  is  in  man  answering  to 
the  Spirit  that  is  in  the  universe,  and  turning  all  experience, 
mental  and  physical,  to  its  high  mysterious  purpose."  And 
there  are  others,  who  are  singing  to-day  like  birds  before 
sunrise  and  whose  presence  among  us  is  God’s  pledge  for 
to-morrow,  for  the  poets  are  His  harbingers.  Surely  all  this 
is  excitingly  relevant  to  the  life  and  thought  of  any  man  who 
Wordsivorth,  p.  105.  20  Test.  Beauty,  I.,  line  209  (318). 

^^Everlasting  Mercy  (Poems),  pp.  125ff. 

22  Poems,  p.  263.  23  Poems  (lyric),  pp.  323ff. 
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would  understand,  and  speak  to,  the  soul  of  this  generation. 
The  poets  are  its  true  interpreters.  We  should  read  poetry 
to  keep  alive  our  imagination,  and  our  insight,  and  our  hope. 
Before  I  was  admitted  to  College  I  had,  according  to  the 
“  Midland  ”  rule,  to  preach  “  trial  sermons  ”  before  selected  con¬ 
gregations.  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  stayed  with  the  minister. 
I  have  not  forgotten  how,  in  a  break  in  the  conversation,  he 
suddenly  rose  and  from  a  dark  corner  of  his  bookshelf  produced 
a  Shelley.  “  My  people  do  not  know  and  might  not  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said  almost  apologetically,  ‘  but  I  love  Shelley,  and 
find  him  very  helpful.”  There  is  no  cause  to  be  apologetic 
about  any  poet,  nor  should  we  think  of  poetry  as  relaxation, 
or  as  an  escape  from  the  world  of  reality.  Our  highest  powers 
are  exercised  in  the  study  of  it,  or  we  get  nothing.  And,  if 
there  is  escape,  it  is  into  the  world  of  reality  from  a  world  that 
often  deceives  us  as  much  by  its  shadows  as  by  its  light. 

I  have  dealt  with  three  or  four  common  causes  of  accidie 
in  the  ministry.  There  are  others,  such  as  forgetting  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  world  is  not  ours  but  God’s,  and 
that  the  Almighty,  if  I  may  quote  Francis  Thompson  again,  is 
not  “  a  constitutional  Deity,  with  certain  state-grants  of  worship, 
but  no  influence  over  political  affairs.”  But  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  close  with  a  personal  word,  which  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  my  subject.  When  a  man  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  ministry  there  are  many  things  he  regrets.  He  knows 
he  has  made  many  mistakes.  He  knows,  too,  that  many  more 
were  unnoticed  by  him,  and  are  therefore  unremembered.  It  is 
of  God’s  mercy  that  it  is  so.  God  puts  His  hand  over  most  of 
our  errors  and  hides  them,  lest  we  should  be  discouraged  too 
much.  But  I  regret  most  the  stern  and  harsh  judgments  I 
passed  in  my  earlier  years.  Perhaps  youth  is  always  apt  to 
be  hard  in  its  condemnations,  and  indeed  there  were  some  one 
cannot  regret.  None  the  less,  such  things  become  a  painful 
memory.  As  one  grows  older  one  grows  more  merciful,  and, 
realising  far  more  of  the  tragedy  of  sin  and  folly,  and  especially 
of  folly,  one  has  learnt  much  of  the  mysterious  depths  and 
strange  and  frequent  beauty  of  human  souls.  In  the  beginning 
one  sometimes  wondered  why  God  loved  the  world.  In  the  end 
it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  for  Him  to  do.  He  being 
Himself  and  the  world  what  it  is.  The  world  of  men  is  worth 
loving  and  worth  redeeming.  With  the  increase  of  objects  of 
love,  life  increases  in  joy  and  interest.  And  without  the  love 
that  can  forgive  everything,  even  as  God  has  forgiven  us,  none 
of  the  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  can  save  us  from  the 
ultimate  doubt.  B.  G.  COLLINS. 
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Worship  and  Life  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  the  Free  Church  is  facing 
to-day,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
connected  with  worship.  It  is  commonly  felt  that  the  forms  of 
our  worship  need  adapting  to  meet  the  requirements  and  satisfy 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  men  and  women  in  the  modern  world. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  or  advisability 
of  this,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  one  fundamental  fact. 
Whatever  charge  of  bareness  or  even  at  times  of  crudeness  may 
be  brought  against  our  Free  Church  worship,  we  must  not  forget 
that  that  worship  arose  as  the  definite  expression  of  a 
fundamental  conception  of  the  religious  life.  The  type  of 
worship  which  our  Nonconformist  forefathers  developed,  and 
which  was  congenial  to  them,  was  in  accordance  with  the  new 
discoveries  which  they  made  concerning  God’s  approach  to  man 
and  man’s  approach  to  God.  Indeed,  we  might  go  further  and 
say  that  their  worship  was  the  expression  of  that  discovery. 

According  to  Paul  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  Table  is 
a  proclamation  of  the  Lord’s  death — “  Ye  do  show  the  Lord’s 
death.”  Even  so,  our  worship  with  all  its  simple  dignity  is  a 
proclamation  of  an  inner  life  and  direct  communion  which  are 
sacred  to  us. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  general 
truth  that  a  genuine  spiritual  life  requires  to  find  expression  in 
an  act  of  worship.  The  activity  of  service  alone  can  never 
satisfy.  An  ineradicable  longing  for  the  living  God  is  in  the 
human  soul.  Worship  is  a  necessary  element  of  religious  life 
and  vitality. 

I  suppose  we  should  all  be  ready  to  admit  this  general 
truth.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  we  have  been  inclined  to  forget 
it  in  our  approach  to  the  life  of  the  New  Testament  period.  The 
New  Testament  has  often  been  regarded  merely  as  a  body  of 
writings,  the  universal  validity  and  power  of  whose  message  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  importance  of  particular  conditions  and 
temporary  events  as  necessary  for  its  origin  and  influential  upon 
its  formation.  Consequently,  the  chief  emphasis  has  been 
upon  the  outstanding  personalities  which  appear  in  its  pages. 
Undoubtedly  Peter,  Paul  and  John  did  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  early  Christian  life  and  thought.  Yet  it 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  not  even  these  mighty 
characters  could  express  in  themselves  all  the  life  of  the  move- 
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merit  to  which  they  were  attached.  Behind  these  men  was  a 
host  of  converts,  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  nationalities. 
Of  these  we  hear  but  little  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  they 
were  the  main  body  of  the  Church.  Their  habits  and  their 
thoughts  must  have  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the 
Christian  life  of  their  times. 

Most  of  these  unknown  Christians  were  the  humble  folk 
of  their  day.  Mark  tells  us  tha^  “  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly,”  and  many  of  those  would  be  in  the  early  Church.  Paul 
admits  that  “  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.”  Such  men  and  women  as 
these  had  neither  time  nor  talent  to  travel  about  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  faith.  They  had  their  daily  occupations.  They 
had  their  home  duties  and  social  functions.  Yet,  at  least  once 
a  week,  they  would  contrive  to  let  these  slip,  they  would  put 
aside  all  such  duties  and  meet  with  fellow-Christians  for 
worship.  This  it  was  that  distinguished  them  from  the  world 
of  their  day.  They  were  different  from  others  because  they 
worshipped  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  their  manner  of  life  also 
separated  them  sharply  from  the  pagan  world  in  which  they 
lived.  Indeed,  their  conduct  was  such  that  it  deeply  impressed 
that  ancient  world — no  unworthy  or  easy  achievement !  But 
this  conduct  had  its  source  and  inspiration  in  worship.  There 
they  learned  more  of  Christ  and  of  the  way  of  life  which  He 
taught;  there,  in  fellowship  with  one  another,  they  gained 
confidence  and  guidance  for  their  daily  witness ;  there  they  were 
reminded  again  of  what  God  had  done,  and  were  uplifted  by 
the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

If  the  purest  form  of  worship  was  to  be  found  in  caring 
for  orphans  and  widows,  and  in  keeping  yourself  unspotted 
from  the  world  (i.e.  as  Dr.  Moffatt  says  “  in  acts  of  charity 
and  chastity  ”)  then  we  may  be  certain  that  these  two  acts — 
”  the  two  features  of  early  Christian  ethics  which  impressed  the 
contemporary  world  ” — found  their  inspiration  and  strength  in 
that  worship.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  when  Pliny  desired 
to  send  a  description  of  the  Christians  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
he  should  send  what  is  chiefly  a  description  of  their  worship. 
He  discovered  it  was  their  custom  “  on  a  fixed  day  to  assemble 
before  daylight  and  sing  by  turns  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God; 
and  that  they  bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  not  for  any  crime, 
but  not  to  commit  theft  or  robbery  or  adultery,  not  to  break 
their  word,  and  not  to  deny  a  deposit  when  demanded.” 

All  this  simply  means  that  the  strong  spiritual  life  which 
an  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  created  had  to  find  its 
expression  not  merely  in  deeds  of  service,  but  also  in  the 
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fellowship  of  worship.  Here  was  the  centre  and  hub  of  early 
Christian  life.  From  this  sphere  of  worship  many  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  sprang  and  to  it  many  of  them  were 
directed. 

During  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  life  which  forms  the  background  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  strong  influence  which  the  practical  needs 
and  problems  of  that  life  exerted  upon  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  This  is  the  great  service  which  the 
“  Formgeschichte  ”  school  of  thought  has  rendered  us.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  New  Testament  back  into 
the  progression  of  life  and  thought  in  which  it  arose,  i.e.  to 
discover  for  each  element  in  those  writings  its  “  Sitz  im  Leben.” 
Important  for  us  now  is  this  fact,  that  out  of  all  this  study 
the  importance  and  influence  of  the  habits  of  worship  has  been 
revealed.  A.  B.  Macdonald  in  his  book  Christian  Worship  in 
the  Primitive  Church  writes :  "...  as  we  read  the  New 
Testament  afresh  with  minds  alert  for  trace  of  the  worship, 
we  become  increasingly  aware  that  though  it  is  not  often 
mentioned,  yet  it  is  everywhere  present  behind  the  writers, 
giving  form  and  colour  and  vitality  to  their  modes  of  expression 
and  thought;  and  ere  long  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  their 
frequent  silence  regarding  their  worship  must  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  largeness  of  the  place  it  filled  in  their  lives.” 

The  truth  of  these  words  may  be  seen  perhaps  most  clearly 
in  regard  to  Paul’s  epistles.  One  may  indeed  well  ask  whether 
Paul’s  writings  are  not  addresses  spoken  to  Christian  com¬ 
munities  rather  than  letters.  There  is  ample  evidence  for  this 
in  the  epistles  themselves. 

First  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  always  addressed  his 
epistles  to  the  local  community  and  not  to  an  individual.  He 
wrote  “  to  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,”  “  to  the 
Churches  of  Galatia,”  “  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
arc  at  Philippi,”  &c.  The  one  letter  which  he  wrote  to  an 
individual  and  which  concerned  a  purely  private  affair,  was 
nevertheless  addressed  to  “  Philemon  .  .  .  and  to  the  Church  in 
thy  house.”  Furthermore,  Paul  evidently  intended  his  epistles 
to  be  read  aloud  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Christians.  He  tells 
the  Colossians  “  when  this  letter  is  read  among  you,  cause  that 
it  be  read  also  in  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye 
likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea.’l  And  in  writing  to 
the  Thessalonians  he  is  emphatic  that  all  shall  hear.  “  I  charge 
you  by  the  Lord  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy 
brethren.”  We  note  that  the  word  he  uses  means  ”  to  read 
aloud.” 

Paul,  then,  intended  his  letters  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
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Christian  communities.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  of 
importance  that  he  dictated  those  letters,  for  this  means  that 
they  will  contain  all  the  spontaneity  and  characteristics  of  the 
spoken  word.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  just  what  an 
examination  of  Paul’s  style  makes  clear.  The  letters  are  not 
literary  compositions  carefully  written.  They  are  the  living 
words  which  came  to  the  lips  of  a  passionately  spiritual  and 
deeply  thoughtful  man. 

So  Paul  speaks  with  a  definite  Christian  community  in  mind, 
and  hence  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  present  in  that  community.  The  letters  form,  as  it  were, 
a  substitute  for  the  absent  Paul.  Consequently,  what  Paul 
would  have  said,  had  he  been  present,  the  phrases  he  would 
have  used  in  prayer  or  preaching,  may  be  expected  to  appear  in 
his  epistles.  The  atmosphere  of  worship  is  the  atmosphere  of 
the  epistles.  The  realisation  of  this  background  will  afford  us 
an  increased  understanding  of  Paul’s  epistles,  and  these  epistles 
in  turn  will  supply  evidence  for  the  Christian  worship.  Indeed, 
from  the  structure  of  the  epistles  we  can  gain  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  forms  by  which  these  early  disciples  worshipped. 

The  first  fact  of  which  this  reminds  us  is  that  the  kind 
of  worship  which  is  reflected  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  could  not  have  been 
normal.  This  chapter  deals  rather  with  the  excesses  and 
extravagances  which  inevitably  arose  among  the  Christians  as 
ideas  and  customs  from  the  Hellenistic  world  filtered  into  their 
life.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  habits  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  were  not  necessarily  common.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  their  mention  may  rather  be  proof  that  they  were 
unusual.  No  writer  of  the  New  Testament  ever  set  out 
deliberately  to  describe  the  Christian  life  of  his  times.  Paul 
especially  writes  concerning  pressing  problems  and  to  individual 
communities.  The  practices  which  he  rebukes  were  in  all 
probability  confined  to  one  community  or  to  a  few  neighbouring 
communities.  The  extravagances  are  mentioned  because  rebuke 
and  counsel  was  necessary.  But  we  are  much  more  interested 
in  the  general  life  of  worship,  and  that  was  more  important  and 
influential. 

This  general  life  of  worship  must  have  been  much  less 
sensational  than  the  practices  which  are  directly  mentioned.  It 
was  influenced  less  by  the  emotional  excesses  of  the  Hellenistic 
world.  It  was  based  rather  upon  the  simple  worship  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  worship  which  was  familiar  to  nearly  all 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  the 
more  earnest  pagans,  who  already  had  learned  “  to  fear  God.” 
This  manner  of  worship  did  not  readily  lend  itself  to  abuse, 
and  so  does  not  need  mention  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Nevertheless,  this  must  have  been  the  common  type  of 
worship. 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  type  of  worship  which  is 
reflected  in  Paul’s  epistles,  if  these  epistles  are  regarded  in  the 
manner  suggested  above.  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the 
structure  of  the  epistles  in  order  to  gain  some  picture  of  that 
worship. 

We  think,  first  of  all,  of  the  greeting  with  which  Paul  opens 
each  letter.  “  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the  Father 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  customary  manner  of 
opening  a  letter  in  the  Greek  world  was  with  the  simple  word 
“  greeting.”  Paul  can  hardly  have  adopted  such  an  epistolary 
custom  in  his  long  phrase,  although  there  may  be  an  echo 
of  the  Greek  Xoip«v  in  his  Xapis.  The  word  “  peace  ”  suggests 
the  common  Jewish  salutation  “  peace  be  unto  you.”  This  was 
a  spoken  salutation  not  merely  between  individuals  but  also 
between  an  individual  and  a  community.  So  we  can  well 
imagine  that  such  a  phrase  would  naturally  rise  to  the  lips  of 
Paul  as  he  faced  a  gathering  of  Christian  people  in  the  large 
room  of  a  house,  only  he  deepens  its  religious  meaning  and 
makes  it  definitely  Christian  by  his  added  phrase  “  from  God 
the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Now  such  an  apparently  unimportant  change  as  the  addition 
of  that  name  was  not  without  significance.  It  is  surprising 
how  frequently  the  phrase  “  in  the  name  of  Christ  ”  was 
attached  to  Christian  activities.  In  Col.  iii.  17  we  read, 

“  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  w'ord  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  P'ather  by  Him.” 

I  would  suggest  that  this  verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  applying 
to  worship.  The  preceding  verse  certainly  deals  with  worship, 
for  in  it  Paul  speaks  of  ”  the  w'ord  of  Christ,”  of  “  teaching, 
and  admonishing  one  another,”  of  “  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,”  and  of  “  singing  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.” 
These  were  certainly  the  activities  of  worship.  Then  the 
phrase  “  in  word  and  deed  ”  could  be  a  comprehensive  expression 
for  all  the  activities  of  worship,  i.e.  the  vocal  activities — 
preaching,  praying,  prophesying,  speaking  with  tongues,  &c.,  and 
the  ceremonies — baptism  and  eucharist.  So  Paul  expects  the 
Colossians  to  perform  every  act  of  worship  “  in  the  name  of 
Christ.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  other  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  that  many  parts  of  worship  were  done  in  the 
Name,  e.g.  the  Christians  assembled,  baptised,  anointed  with  oil, 
prophesied,  spoke  with  tongues  and  prayed  “  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.”  For  all  these  activities  references  can  be  cited. 

But  why  all  this  emphasis  on  the  phrase  “  in  the  name  "? 
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It  is  because  that  phrase  originally  meant  much  more  than  we 
mean  by  it.  It  will  convey  much  more  meaning  to  us  if  we 
translate  it — as  we  are  justified  in  doing — thus :  “  Under 
invocation  of  the  name,”  and  if  we  remember  that  in  the  ancient 
world  invocation  of  the  divine  name  signified  the  presence  of 
the  Divine.  So  we  can  understand  why  Paul  was  anxious  that 
every  part  of  the  worship  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Thereby  the  presence  of  the 
living  Lord  was  realised  in  all  the  worship.  And  that  is  why 
he  opens  his  worship  with  the  name  of  Christ,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  the  presence  of  the  Lord  might  be  there. 

And  after  the  greeting,  prayer !  So  we  find  it  in  the 
epistles.  How  frequently  Paul  begins  “  I  thank  my  God,”  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  then  continues  to  utter  some  prayer 
on  behalf  of  the  community  to  which  he  is  writing.  How 
exalted  is  the  language  of  these  opening  sentences !  As  we 
read,  for  example,  1  Cor.  i.  4-9,  or  2  Cor.  i.  3-4,  or  Phil.  i.  9-11, 
we  can  almost  hear  the  Apostle  lifting  up  his  voice  in  prayer 
within  the  fellowship  of  Christian  people.  As  these  sentences 
fell  on  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  the  same  silence  would  come 
to  them  as  came  when  Paul  was  with  them  and  led  them  in 
prayer. 

Again,  we  think  of  the  many  Old  Testament  quotations 
which  Paul  uses — and  uses  as  authorities  in  the  confidence  that 
they  will  be  authoritative  too,  for  his  hearers.  Surely  this 
presumes  a  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians.  But  since  rolls  were  expensive,  very  few  would 
themselves  possess  a  copy;  but  the  Church  could  conceivably 
possess  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  So 
it  would  be  read  week  by  week — especially  those  parts  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  Christ  and  which  the  evangelists  use  in 
telling  the  story  of  His  passion  and  death. 

Again,  we  think  of  the  psalms,  hymns,  spiritual  songs 
which  Paul  mentions.  Is  there  an  echo  of  these  in  such  verses 
as  Ephesians  v.  14? 

Awake  thou  that  sleepest 
Arise  from  the  dead, 

Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 

Similar  are  the  words  in  1  Timothy  iii.  16 :  “  God  was 

manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory.”  Or,  for  that  matter,  did  the  seer  on  Patmos 
hear  in  heaven  such  praises  as  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
among  his  fellow  Christians?  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and 
honour  and  glory  and  blessing.”  “  Blessing  and  honour  and 
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glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and 
unto  the  I^mb  for  ever  and  ever.” 

More  of  these  common  elements  of  Christian  worship  are 
also  revealed  in  the  exhortations  with  which  Paul  closes  his 
epistles.  Many  of  these  exhortations  were  the  common  property 
of  that  ancient  world.  Fine  moral  maxims  and  clear  illustra¬ 
tions  were  used  by  Christian  teachers  when  they  desired  to 
stimulate  the  moral  life  of  their  brethren. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  closing  blessing,  “  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,”  or  as  it  is  expanded  in 
2  Corinthians,  “  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with 
you  all.”  A  blessing  which  we  find  so  appropriate  in  worship 
can  hardly  have  had  any  other  source  than  that  of  worship. 
So  Paul  ends  the  fellowship  for  the  day  by  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Divine  name  and  the  imparting  of  the  Divine  blessing 
to  the  people. 

As  we  look  back  now  over  the  type  of  worship  which  thus 
emerges  from  the  epistles  and  which  must  have  been  the  back¬ 
ground  of  these  epistles,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  its  quiet 
forms  and  customs.  All  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  sober,  simple 
worship  of  the  Synagogue  with  its  prayers,  psalms,  lessons, 
creed,  exhortations,  and  blessings.  Simple  men  and  women  came 
together  in  quiet  ways,  and  in  all  the  naturalness  of  truly 
humble  and  reverent  souls  they  approached  God  and  heard  His 
word  to  them.  The  excesses  and  extravagances  were  abnormal, 
the  outcome  often  of  perverted  notions  concerning  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit.  This  simple  worship  was  the  common  order  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  this  kind  of  worship,  together  with  the  breaking  of 
bread,  that  formed  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life.  This  was 
the  highest  expression  of  their  spiritual  nature  and  this  was  also 
the  source  of  their  power  for  witness  and  service. 

Whenever  we  speak  or  think  of  the  golden  age  of  the 
Church,  of  the  magnificent  service  which  was  then  rendered  to 
the  world,  of  the  enthusiasm,  courage  and  steadfastness  of  the 
early  followers  of  Christ,  let  us  remember  this  background  of 
quiet  worship,  so  rich  in  spiritual  power  because  so  pervaded 
with  the  presence  of  the  living  Lord.  Above  all,  let  us 
remember  it  especially  as  we  seek  to  approach  our  own  problems 
of  life  and  worship. 


L.  G.  CHAMPION. 


Anders  Wiberg: 

A  Baptist  Pioneer  in  Sweden. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  significant  success 
of  Baptist  work  in  Sweden  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that 
during  its  earliest  and  most  trying  time  it  was  led  by  men  of 
considerable  education  and  of  noble  Christian  character.  One  of 
these  men  who  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the  sound 
and  successful  development  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  work  was 
the  Rev.  Anders  Wiberg. 

Wiberg  was  born  near  the  city  of  Hudiksvall  in  the  province 
of  Halsingland,  Sweden,  jn  the  17th  July,  1816.  He  was  of 
peasant  lineage,  but  showed  an  early  desire  and  aptitude  for 
study,  and  therefore  his  mother,  who  had  early  been  left  a 
widow,  decided  that  he  should  receive  a  training  which  would 
prepare  him  to  become  a  clergyman  in  the  State  Church. 
After  preparatory  courses  in  the  schools  of  his  native  district, 
he  proceeded  in  the  year  1833  to  the  High  School  (Gymnasium) 
at  Gavle,  whence  he  graduated  two  years  later  and  matriculated 
as  a  student  of  the  University  of  Uppsala.  But  being  poor,  and 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  assistance  from  home, 
he  was  compelled  to  suspend  his  studies  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  during  which  he  acted  as  a  private  tutor  in  order  to 
secure  the  means  for  continuing  his  University  course. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Wiberg  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  revival  which  was  then  spreading  over  Sweden. 
This  revival  was  largely  influenced  by  an  English  Methodist 
missionary,  George  Scott,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  Wiberg  came  into  contact  with 
Scott  and  was  awakened  to  a  concern^ for  his  soul’s  salvation, 
although  he  did  not  immediately  reach  a  definite  decision  for 
Christ. 

After  working  with  Scott  for  some  time,  and  after  the 
latter  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Sweden  in  1842  on  account 
of  the  prevalent  religious  intolerance,  Wiberg  returned  to 
Uppsala  to  complete  his  preparation  for  the  Church.  A  short 
time  after  resuming  his  studies  at  the  University  he  came  to  a 
full  assurance  of  sins  forgiven,  mainly  through  reading  Johann 
Ardt’s  True  Christianity.  He  experienced  the  peace  of  God, 
and  a  new  period  of  his  life  began.  He  received  his  diploma 
in  the  following  years  and  was  ordained  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Uppsala  on  the  11th  June,  1843.  After  his  ordination,  Wiberg 
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held  several  charges  in  his  home  province.  His  work  was 
crowned  with  large  success,  and  those  who  had  experienced  a 
religious  awakening  gathered  about  him  and  looked  upon  him  as 
their  leader. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  ecclesiastical  powers  found 
reasons  to  interfere  with  his  work.  He  refused  to  admit  to 
the  Holy  Communion  such  persons  as  he  knew  had  no  experience 
of  God’s  saving  grace  and  were  living  in  open  sin.  But 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  Swedish  State  Church  and  the 
opinion  of  its  authorities,  he  had  no  right  to  impose  such  restric¬ 
tions.  The  conflict  brought  him  great  distress  of  conscience. 
He  discontinued  his  ministerial  duties  for  a  time,  and  returned 
to  Uppsala  in  order  to  obtain  the  additional  degree  necessary 
to  qualify  for  holding  the  higher  offices  in  the  Church.  He 
passed  his  examination  in  March,  1847,  and  went  back  to  his 
work  in  his  home  province,  but  soon  again  found  himself  in 
difficulties  on  account  of  his  persistent  refusal  to  admit  ungodly 
persons  to  Holy  Communion.  He  then  decided  to  apply  for  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  among  the  believers  until  he  finally  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  a 
clergyman  in  the  State  Church.  He  therefore  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  was  discharged  from  his  office  in  the  spring  of  1851. 

At  this  time  Baptist  thoughts  and  ideas  had  begun  to  gain 
ground  in  Sweden.  The  earliest  church  of  the  denomination, 
organised  in  1848,  had  been  subjected  to  such  severe  persecution 
that  it  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  work  what¬ 
soever.  Its  founder  was  the  Baptist  pioneer,  F.  O.  Nilsson,  who, 
because  of  his  Baptist  convictions,  was  exiled  from  Sweden  in 
1851.  The  Baptist  thoughts  had  nevertheless  found  acceptance, 
and  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  was  soon  to  produce  a  rich 
harvest.  When  at  this  time  Wiberg  first  heard  of  the  Baptist 
faith,  he  considered  it  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  contemplated 
writing  a  book  for  its  refutation. 

It  then  came  about  that  he,  in  company  with  a  friend,  made 
a  journey  to  Hamburg.  Whilst  there  he  came  into  association 
with  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken  and  Rev.  Julius  Kobner.  He  argued 
with  them  regarding  the  Baptist  doctrines,  which  he  naturally 
considered  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  and  he 
considered  himself  victorious  in  the  discussion.  On  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Hamburg,  however,  he  received  from  Mr.  Oncken 
some  tracts  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  question  of  baptism. 
Through  the  reading  of  these  his  faith  in  infant  baptism  was 
disturbed,  and  he  came  back  to  Sweden  with  another  view  than 
that  which  he  had  formerly  held.  He  now  began  to  study 
Baptist  literature  in  earnest,  and  after  some  months  published  a 
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noteworthy  book  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  This  treatise, 
which  he  had  originally  intended  to  prepare  in  defence  of  infant 
baptism,  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  in  Baptist  literature. 

After  having  completed  his  great  work  on  baptism  and  before 
publishing  it,  he  decided  to  visit  America  and  to  receive 
believers’  baptism  there  or  on  the  journey.  In  the  summer  of 
1852  he  started  on  his  journey.  The  ship  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  the  exiled  Baptist  preacher, 
F.  O.  Nilsson,  was  pastor,  and  Wiberg  visited  him  and  asked  to 
be  baptised.  His  request  was  granted  by  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  23rd  July,  1852,  he  was  baptised  by 
Nilsson  in  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  another  new  period  in  his  life. 

Having  been  baptised  and  accepted  into  membership  with 
the  Baptist  denomination,  Wiberg  continued  his  journey  to 
America.  Nilsson  supplied  him  with  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Mariners’  Church  in  New  York, 
the  Rev.  I.  R.  Steward,  and  thus  began  his  connection  with  this 
Church,  which  later  came  to  mean  so  much  to  the  Swedish 
Baptists.  Since  Wiberg  had  become  a  member  of  this  Church, 
Mr.  .Steward  secured  employment  for  him  as  a  colporteur  and 
missionary  among  the  immigrants  in  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  After 
three  years  of  service  in  this  capacity,  during  which  time  he  also 
busied  himself  with  literary  work,  the  Society  appointed  him  a 
missionary  to  work  in  Sweden,  preaching  the  gospel  and  dis¬ 
tributing  Christian  literature.  Is  the  autumn  of  1855  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  enter  upon  the  evangelical  work  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  Baptist  cause  in  Sweden. 

While  Wiberg  was  living  in  America,  Baptist  views  had 
made  some  advance  in  Sweden  and  a  few  small  churches  had 
been  formed.  These  lacked  real  leadership,  and  their  need  was 
met  by  Wiberg’s  return.  He  at  once  took  charge  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Stockholm,  and  become  the  true  leader  of  the  work 
throughout  the  whole  country.  He  was  untiring  in  his  zeal  as 
a  preacher  and  in  his  care  of  the  churches;  he  wrote  books  in 
defence  of  the  Baptist  faith,  and  was  active  in  every  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Sweden  he  started  a  paper  which  became  an  effective 
instrument  in  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  The  work  continued  to  grow  from  year  to  year;  new 
churches  were  organised ;  and  the  Baptist  movement  soon  became 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that 
the  authorities  had  to  take  it  into  account  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution  which  had  heretofore  been  carried  on  in  the 
land. 
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In  the  year  1857  Wiberg  called  together  a  general  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  different  churches  in  the  country,  and  a 
Union  of  Baptist  Churches  was  constituted.  In  the  following 
year  he  issued  invitations  on  behalf  of  the  denomination  to  the 
English  and  German  Baptists  to  send  representatives  to  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  denomination. 
In  response  to  this  invitation  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  sent 
Dr.  Edward  Steane  and  the  Rev.  Howard  Hinton  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  German  Baptists  sent  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken 
and  the  Rev.  Julius  Kobner.  These  visits  came  to  mean  much 
for  the  further  development  of  Baptist  work  in  the  land  and 
for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

In  1860  Wiberg  made  a  journey  to  England  in  order  to 
gather  funds  for  a  church  building  in  Stockholm.  Through  his 
persevering  efforts,  assisted  by  recommendations  from  Dr.  Steane 
and  others,  he  was  successful  in  this  enterprise.  The  money 
which  he  collected  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  building  in  Stockholm. 

Wiberg  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  journey  to  England 
when  he  began  to  make  plans  for  a  voyage  to  the  United  States. 
On  his  initiative,  the  Baptist  Conference  of  1861  had  accepted 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  training  school  for  ministers,  but  in 
order  to  achieve  this  purpose  money  and  teachers  were  necessary, 
and  neither  could  be  found  in  the  land.  But  Wiberg  rested  his 
hope  on  the  American  Baptists.  He  started  for  the  States  in 
1863  in  order  to  raise  funds  and  find  teachers  for  the  proposed 
training  school  and  in  other  respects  to  promote  the  Baptist 
cause  in  Sweden.  Though  times  were  then  very  hard  in  America 
owing  to  the  Civil  War,  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours.  The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (now  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society)  decided  to  accept  financial  responsibility 
for  the  Swedish  Baptist  Mission,  which  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  had  hitherto  carried.  The  funds  for  the 
new  training  school  and  for  sustaining  a  number  of  evangelists 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Union.  Wiberg  found  also  in  the  States 
a  Swedish  man,  who  was  destined  by  God  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  new  Seminary  and  a  “  chosen  vessel  ”  to  promote  the  cause 
of  God  in  his  native  land.  His  name  was  K.  O.  Broady. 
Having  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  Navy,  he  had 
emigrated  to  America,  and  had  studied  at  Madison  University 
whence  he  graduated  in  1861.  Thereafter  he  served  with  great 
distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War 
and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  War  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  Church.  Wiberg  recognised  in  Broady 
a  man  with  the  qualities  needed  in  the  leader  of  the  new 
Seminary,  and  Broady  accepted  the  call  to  be  its  principal.  In 
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1866  the  two  men  returned  to  Sweden,  and  the  Baptists’  Con¬ 
ference  of  that  year  decided  to  establish  the  “  Bethel  Seminary,” 
with  Broady  at  its  head.  This  decision  was  one  of  the  most 
momentous  which  the  Swedish  Baptists  ever  reached. 

With  unflagging  zeal  and  energy  Wiberg  now  gave  himself 
to  missionary  work  in  his  native  land.  The  churches  grew  in 
number,  and  the  Baptist  faith  gained  respect  in  an  increasing 
degree  from  year  to  year.  The  Bethel  Seminary  produced 
trained  Church  leaders  and  missionary  workers,  and  Wiberg 
continued  to  exercise  wide  influence  both  within  and  without  the 
denomination,  not  least  through  his  literary  activities.  In  1874 
he  made  another  journey  to  England  and  remained  there  about 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  collected  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  another  church  building  in  Stockholm.  His  success 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  wholehearted  support  and  recommendation 
of  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  by  Wiberg  in  the 
southern  part  of  Stockholm,  where  a  second  Baptist  church  had 
been  organised,  whose  pastor  he  became  and  remained  until  his 
death.  In  1887  his  earthly  life  came  to  an  end.  It  had  been  a 
career  of  inestimable  blessing.  He  had  laboured  beyond  most 
men,  and  had  lived  to  see  far-reaching  results  of  his  work. 
When  he  came  to  Sweden  in  1855  as  a  missionary  worker  for 
the  American  Publication  Society  there  were  but  a  few  hundred 
Baptists  in  the  land.  When  he  died  Sweden  had  473  Baptist 
churches  with  31,849  members.  In  the  Sunday  Schools  were 
enrolled  31,273  scholars,  and  the  ministers  numbered  506.  In 
this  development  no  one  had  played  a  more  important  part  than 
Anders  Wiberg.  He  was  “  God’s  chosen  vessel  ”  for  his  time. 

Wiberg  was  a  well-balanced  Christian,  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities,  a  trained  theologian,  and  a  fervent  and  gifted  mis¬ 
sionary  worker.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
apostolic  stature  by  those  who  have  learned  to  know  the  great 
work  which  under  God  he  was  permitted  to  perform. 

N:  J.  NORDSTROM. 


The  Glasshouse  Yard  Minute  Boole, 

1682-1740. 


Less  than  a  mile  from  the  site  of  its  old  meeting-place,  “  in 
an  alley  darkened  by  the  frowning  walls  of  the  Charter- 
house,”  there  recently  came  to  light  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
Glasshouse  Yard  Church  for  the  years  1682  to  1740.  It  has 
been  secured  for  the  Angus  Library  of  Regent’s  Park  College, 
and  its  careful  study  may  be  expected  to  throw  a  number  of 
interesting  and  important  sidelights  on  the  Baptist  life  of  London 
during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth.  The  Glasshouse  Yard  Church  has 
maintained  its  existence,  amid  many  changes,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  being  to-day  located  in  Winchmore 
Hill,  but  until  the  discovery  of  this  Minute  Book  it  was  not 
known  that  detailed  records  existed  earlier  than  1740. 

The  find  consists  of  a  substantial  folio  volume  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  good  condition.  On  the  fly-leaf 
it  is  described  as  “  The  Church  Book  for  Goswell  Street, 
September  1680,”  but  the  earliest  entries  in  it  are  dated  May, 
1682.  There  are  Minutes  of  Church  Meetings  held  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals  from  then  until  July,  1740,  and  duly  signed 
by  the  men  present.  In  addition — and  these  are  among 
the  most  valuable  pages  in  view  of  present-day  discussions — 
there  are  accounts  of  general  gatherings  of  several  London 
Baptist  groups  in  the  years  1692,  1697  and  1737,  and  also 
letters  addressed  to  the  Glasshouse  Yard  Church  by  its 
associates  in  the  years  1715  and  1728. 

The  Glasshouse  Yard  meeting-house  belonged  to  a  company 
of  General  Baptists.  Dr.  Whitley  suggests  that  they  were  first 
gathered  together,  not  many  years  after  the  Restoration,  by 
Francis  Smith,  a  prominent  Baptist  bookseller.  Smith  did  not 
die  until  1691,  but  his  signature  does  not  anywhere  occur  in 
this  Minute  Book.  The  various  General  Baptist  Churches  in 
London  were  very  closely  linked  together  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  closely,  indeed,  that  they  described  themselves  as 
the  different  parts  of  one  congregation.  The  records  here  pre¬ 
served  of  general  gatherings  refer  to  sections  meeting  at  White’s 
Alley  in  Moorfields  (here  were  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Baptist  Church  formed  in  Amsterdam  in  1609  and  transplanted 
to  London  in  1612;  four  volumes  of  its  Minutes,  beginning 
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1681,  are  now  in  the  Guildhall  Library),  at  Rupert  Street  in  ^ 

Goodman’s  Fields,  at  the  dockhead  at  Shad  Thames,  at  Duke  t 

Street  “  in  the  parke  Southwark,”  at  Hart  Street,  Covent  i, 

Garden,  and  at  Glasshouse  Yard  in  Goswell  Street.  In  1692  ^ 

the  others  dissociated  themselves  from  the  group  at  Covent  t 
Garden  because  the  latter  were  receiving  at  the  Communion  , 
Table  some  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

These  General  Baptists  took  as  their  standard  of  profession  and  j 

practice  the  six  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  mentioned  ( 

Heb.  6,  1  &  2.”  Each  section  might  discipline  its  own  members 
except  in  cases  of  special  complexity,  when  the  help  of  the  ] 

others  was  sought.  The  various  Elders  worked  on  a  plan  , 

similar  to  a  modern  Methodist  circuit.  Elders  and  Deacons  < 

were  appointed  “  by  the  general  consent  of  the  whole.”  Yearly,  , 

“  for  the  preservation  of  a  cordial  union,”  there  was  a  Com-  ] 

munion  Service  at  which  all  the  parts  met  together ;  “  only  . 

whereas  many  of  our  Brethren  which  belong  to  Goodman’s 
Fields  Meeting  differ  from  the  other  parts  in  the  manner  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  it  is  agreed  that  they  may  have  their  liberty  to 
absent  from  this  general  yearly  meeting  if  they  please.” 

Before  their  full  value  can  be  known  these  records  will 
require  careful  study  and  comparison  with  other  contemporary 
sources.  A  few  points  regarding  the  Glasshouse  Yard  Minutes 
may  be  noted  at  once  however.  Those  between  1682  and  1684 
are  usually  signed  first  by  John  Dewbury,  who  was  clearly  the 
presiding  Elder.  Between  1686  and  1690  the  name  of  Francis 
Stanley  frequently  heads  the  list;  he  was  a  leading  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  General  Baptist,  who  exercised  a  wide  ministry  in  the 
Midlands,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  in  a  position  of 
authority  in  this  London  Church.  In  1687  Thomas  Kerby  was 
ordained  as  Elder  at  Glasshouse  Yard,  Francis  Stanley  preaching 
a  special  sermon  for  the  occasion,  and  Kerby’s  signature  is  the 
first  to  almost  all  the  Minutes  from  then  until  1726 — that  is, 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  covering  the  reigns  of 
James  11,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  Two  years 
before  me  last  entry  to  which  he  put  his  name,  in  1724,  another 
Elder  had  been  appointed  to  be  Kerby’s  junior  colleague,  one 
Joseph  Morris,  who,  like  a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  had 
received  part  of  his  ministerial  training  in  Holland.  Morris 
continued  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Church  till  1755,  long  after 
another  Minute  Book  had  had  to  be  secured. 

A  first  reading  of  this  book  does  not  yield  many  echoes 
of  the  important  political  changes  of  the  years.  On  April  18th, 

1687,  James  II.’s  Declaration  of  Indulgence  led  to  the  members 
informing  Justice  Smyth  “  that  a  people  called  Anabaptists  did 
meet  at  the  meeting-house  in  Glasshouse  Yard,”  and  during  the 
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reign  of  Queen  Anne  they  joined  in  the  thanksgiving  days  ordered 
by  Royal  Proclamation  for  Marlborough’s  victories,  but  in  the 
main  it  was  purely  denominational  and  domestic  business  that 
engaged  them.  Members  were  strictly  disciplined — for  failing 
to  attend  the  services,  for  moral  lapses,  for  becoming  “  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers,”  for  getting  into  debt,  and  so  on. 
There  were  theological  controversies.  In  1697  William  Russell, 
the  King’s  chemist,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Church,  broke  away  with  a  number  of  others  and  set  up  “  an 
unwarrentable  and  sizmactickall  meeting,”  after  charging  Thomas 
Kerby  and  his  friends — absolutely  falsely  as  they  declared — 
with  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  Matthew  Caffin.  A 

generation  later  one  of  the  members  was  disciplined  for 

suggesting  that  Joseph  Morris  was  tainted  with  Arianism.  Two 
letters  from  the  other  Churches  to  the  Glasshouse  Yard  group 
admonished  the  latter  for  their  lack  of  unity. 

The  Glasshouse  Yard  Church  was  one  of  those  helped  by 
Captain  Pierce  Johns,  and  his  bequests  in  1699  caused  a 
number  of  disputes.  In  1702  the  meeting-house  was  altered, 
and  in  1707  and  again  in  1726  discussions  took  place  regarding 
the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  burial  ground,  which  was 

becoming  crowded.  In  1729  collections  at  the  doors  at  the 
services  were  given  up  in  favour  of  subscriptions.  Next 

year  the  question  of  singing  in  public  worship  was  debated,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  “  when  singing  the  praises  of  God  is 
used  in  this  church,  it  shall  be  done  after  the  rest  of  the 
service.”  Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Dissenting  Deputies,  who  sought  to  care  for  the  civil  rights 
of  Nonconformists,  as  early  as  1733. 

Between  the  pages  of  this  Minute  Book  are  one  or  two 
interesting  letters.  There  is,  for  example,  one  to  Thomas 
Kerby  telling  of  the  promising  beginnings  made  in  Virginia  and 
appealing  for  financial  help.  Another  comes  from  the  “  adminis¬ 
trator  and  other  of  the  relations  of  one  Sarah  Carter  deceased, 
spinster  and  parishioner  of  the  town  of  Daventry  in  the  County 
of  Northton,  who  was  refused  interment  as  well  as  Christian 
Buriall  in  the  Churchyard  of  the  said  town  of  Daventry  for 
the  space  of  Twelvemonth  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Vicar  of 
the  said  Parish,”  and  asks  for  help  in  fighting  for  their  rights 
in  the  courts.  The  following  choice  and  touching  specimen  of 
the  art  of  the  begging  letter  is  worth  quoting  in  full ; — 

Nov.  ye  23rd.  1723 

Kind  and  Loveing  Brethren, 

I  return  you  many  thanks  with  the  rest  of  the  Church 
for  what  Kindness  I  have  Received,  and  should  be  Glad  if 
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Any  Kind  Member  had  any  small  matter  of  Qoathing  to 
bestow  on  a  Poor  Member,  should  be  very  Thank  full  for 
ye  same.  Being  reduced  to  a  very  Low  Ebb  which  makes 
me  forced  sometimes  to  abscond  the  Holy  Sacrament 
because  of  my  poverty  and  apperell. 

Still  I  hope  to  remain 
A  Faithfull  Brother  but  through  mercy 
John  Cooper 


And  here  this  old  Minute  Book  must  be  left  for  the  time 
being. 


ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


THE  SOUTHWARK  MONTHLY  MEETING  of  Friends 
had  a  remarkable  case  of  marriage  to  consider  in  1667,  and  the 
entries  have  just  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Friends’ 
Historical  Society.  A  man  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Southwark,  known  from  1624,  and  now  after  300  years  in 
Church  Street,  Deptford.  He  married  a  Friend.  He  changed 
his  mind,  and  appealed  to  his  church  to  declare  the  marriage 
null,  because  he  was  a  believer,  and  she  an  unbeliever.  The 
Elder,  Henry  Clayton,  and  the  church,  agreed.  The  man  then 
married  a  member  of  his  church.  The  Friends  asked  for  a 
conference,  held  in  Tooley  Street  on  the  13th  day  of  the  second 
month  1667.  Clayton  acknowledged  the  man  a  knave,  and  the 
first  wife  as  bad  or  worse ;  but  justified  the  separation :  he 
declined  to  say  whether  the  second  wife  knew  all  the  facts. 
The  Friends  appealed  to  the  London  Association  of  General 
Baptists.  Five  leading  Elders  disowned  Clayton  and  said  that 
such  practices  were  beside  their  principles,  signing  a  lengthy 
opinion  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  fourth  month.  The  case  led 
to  a  debate  in  the  Assembly  next  year,  and  a  resolution  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  third  month  1668,  which  governed  General 
Baptist  marriage  customs  for  more  than  a  century.  It  led  to 
Clayton  retiring  from  the  Eldership,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Benjamin  Keach,  who  was  ordained  that  same  year. 


A  Priestley  Portrait. 

IN  a  most  interesting  article  on  “A  Portrait  of  Joseph 
Priestley  and  some  of  its  associations  ”  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  Scientific  Section, 
II,  xii.,  549-59,  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  M.Sc.,  of  University  Collie, 
London,  tells  the  story  of  how  he  traced  an  unpublish^  portrait 
of  Dr.  J.  Priestley,  painted  about  1763,  to  its  present  where¬ 
abouts  and  then  back  through  the  nineteenth  century  to  its 
eighteenth  century  origin.  The  story  forms  an  interesting  by¬ 
path  in  Baptist  history. 

Priestley  himself,  most  probably,  gave  the  picture  to  his 
sister  Martha  (Mrs.  Crouch),  for  it  was  taken  by  this  lady  t’o 
Park  House,  Gildersome,  in  1787  when  she  went  as  housekeeper 
to  William  Hudson,  one  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Gildersome 
Baptists.  She  stayed  there  till  her  death  in  1812.  A  littfe 
earlier  in  the  same  year  1812,  however,  Ellen  Priestley  of 
Liverpool  married  James  Bilbrough  of  Gildersome,  and  it  was 
at  the  invitation  of  William  Hudson  (third  of  that  name),  a 
bachelor,  that  the  couple  settled  down  at  Park  House.  Mrs. 
Bilbrough  who  survived  till  1865  lived  at  Park  House  all  her  life, 
and  the  portrait  hung  in  the  dining-room  all  the  while.  It 
remained  in  the  Bilbrough  family  after  the  connection  with  Park 
House  had  been  severed.  In  1860  it  was  lent  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  exhibition,  but  by  this  time  the  name  of  the  artist 
had  been  lost.  Mr.  Walker  provides  a  long  discussion  on  the 
identity  of  the  artist.  It  is  surely  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
admirers  of  Priestley  that  the  portrait  was  for  so  long  kept  in 
the  family  and  is  still  in  their  hands. 

The  Hudson  family  is  described  and  its  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Church  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  course  of  the 
article  and  an  elaborate  (but  designedly  incomplete)  genealogical 
tree  is  provided.  Priestley’s  interest  in  Tommas,  minister  at 
Gildersome,  is  described  and  the  marriage  of  Ashworth,  the 
successor  of  Tommas,  to  a  Priestley  is  mentioned.  Photographs 
of  Park  House  are  provided  and  an  “  eye-view  ”  of  Gildersome 
made  in  1739  is  reproduced. 

After  consulting  certain  family  documents  of  the  Bilbroughs 
(kindly  loaned  to  me  for  the  purpose),  I  am  able  to  confirm  Mr. 
Walker’s  facts ;  though  according  to  this  source  Brooks 
Priestley’s  dates  are  properly  1756-1816. 

F.B. 
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JAMES  DEAKIN  was  the  first  deacon  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Scotland  organised  on  the  English  model.  The 
Scotch  Baptists,  organised  about  1767  by  M’Lean,  all  formed 
one  connexion,  with  unpaid  Elders ;  without  an  Elder  to 
administer,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  observed.  In  Glasgow 
the  Elder  was  James  Watt,  a  doctor,  whose  work  was  wide 
and  effective.  In  1801  there  was  a  separation,  and  a  second 
church  was  formed,  when  John  Taylor,  Elder  of  the  new  Pen 
church  in  Paisley,  ordained  as  pastor  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  James  Lister,  with  Deakin  as  deacon.  Andrew 
Fuller  approved  the  articles  of  faith  and  order,  but  when  he 
came  to  Glasgow  next  year  for  the  B.M.S.,  found  that  he  was 
not  welcome  to  preach  under  their  auspices  unless  he  approved 
all  their  proceedings — which  he  declined  to  do,  as  not  a 
candidate  for  their  pulpit. 

In  Liverpool  the  original  church  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Medley  in  1799  given  birth  to  three 
new  groups.  One  of  these  called  Peter  Aitken,  of  Accrington^ 
and  on  his  death  in  1801  turned  its  attention  to  Lister,  who  settled 
in  1803 ;  in  a  long  pastorate  he  saw  successive  chapels  on  Lime 
Street  and  Myrtle  Street. 

Haldane’s  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  had  sent 
out  David  MacVicar,  who  became  Baptist,  and  built  up  a  con¬ 
gregation  at  Bellanoch,  near  the  Crinan  Canal. 

Fuller’s  letters  refer  to  these  events. 

Kettering, 

April  Sth,  1803. 

Dear  Brother  Deakin, 

Your  letter  arriving  just  after  our  Church  Meeting,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  it  before  the  church,  and  as  I  am 
setting  off  a  3  weeks’  journey  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  obtain  an  answer  from  them  for  some  time.  Add  to 
this,  as  they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Lister,  I  think  your  brethren  had  better  in  this  case  accept  of 
my  answer  instead  of  theirs.  I  will  read  the  letter  to  them. 

It  grieves  me  that  your  connexion  with  us  should  occasion 
a  separation  with  any  who  are  the  friends  of  Christ,  especially 
as  our  distance  is  too  great  to  be  able  to  make  you  amends.  If 
you  think  it  desirable  to  be  connected  with  your  former  brethren 
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and  to  drop  your  connexion  with  us,  we  should  still  esteem  you 
and  never  refuse  you  our  pulpit  or  Table,  or  rather  the  Table 
of  the  Lord.  Do  that  which  you  think  is  right  and  most  for 
your  good. 

Respecting  Mr.  L[ister]’s  removal,  he  wrote  me  some  months 
ago  informing  me  of  the  separation  of  the  members  and  of  his 
despairing  to  stop  at  Glasgow.  He  also  spoke  of  being  under 
some  previous  engagement  some  time  to  visit  Liverpool.  I 
understood  this  to  be  an  engagement  prior  to  his  being  your 
pastor,  but  am  not  certain.  I  answered  his  letter  by  expressing 
my  concern  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  at  his  determination  to 
leave  his  post,  telling  him  that  if  he  came  into  England  he  would 
find  troubles  in  all  places,  and  such  perhaps  as  he  had  not  been 
used  to — that  the  people  at  Liverpool,  I  apprehended,  were  not 
of  his  sentiments — that  they  already  had  a  minister  (a  Mr. 
Hassel),  and  it  would  be  dishonourable  for  him  to  visit  them,  to 
unsettle  them — that  if  he  must  leave  Glasgow  and  come  to 
England  I  should  think  his  services  would  be  more  suited  to 
Newcastle,  where  I  knew  there  was  a  church,  and  a  Mr.  Fysh- 
wick,  who  wished  for  a  minister  who  should  be  able  to  take 
the  charge  of  instructing  four  young  men,  not  as  missionaries, 
but  as  ministers  for  that  dark  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Such  I  well  remember  was  the  substance  of  my  answer  to 
him;  but  I  never  wrote  to  Mr.  Fyshwick  or  any  other  person 
about  him.  I  did  nothing  to  i>ersuade  him  to  leave,  but  the 
contrary.  I  question  whether  all  you  have  heard  of  his  being 
invited  to  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  were  any  more  than  my 
writing  to  him  as  above,  which  he  might  repeat  to  some  amongst 
you.  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  received  any 
invitation  for  either  of  those  places.  Or  if  he  did  that  it  was 
after  he  had  declared  his  determination  to  remove.  We  are  not 
connected  with  the  people  he  has  gone  to  at  Liverpool;  they 
have  separated  on  account  of  doctrine  from  the  church  in  that 
place  with  which  we  are  in  connexion. 

We  always  reckon  it  dishonourable  for  a  church  to  tempt 
the  pastor  of  another  to  remove  where  there  is  not  just  cause, 
as  you  know,  and  where  such  things  are  done  should  refuse 
giving  him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  is  ordinarily- 
expected  between  churches  in  communion  where  a  removal  is 
favourable,  both  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  and  people. 

I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge,  and  I  am  persuaded  our 
church  would  say  the  same,  between  Mr.  Lister  and  you. 
There  are  cases  in  which  removals  are  lawful.  Mr.  Carey  was 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  and  his  loss  was 
deeply  felt;  yet  they  did  not  dissuade  him,  but  submitted  to 
it  as  to  the  Will  ot  God.  I  was  thinking  when  I  read  your 
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letter,  they  might  have  said :  “  Surely  Christ  does  not  approve 

of  pulling  down  one  church  to  build  up  another!”  Yet  1 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  L[ister]’s  case  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Carey.  I  wish  much  that  Mr.  Lister  had  stood  his  ground.  T 
hope  he  may  yet  do  well  for  Christ  somewhere,  but  that  had 
been  doing  better.  Yet  seeing  he  is  removed,  if  I  can  do  him 
good,  or  any  other  people  by  recommending  him,  I  shall  think  I 
am  serving  the  interest  of  Christ.  You  will  present  my  brotherly 
love  to  the  church,  and  to  Bro.  Begg,  and  to  Mrs.  Deakin,  and 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

Grace  be  with  you! 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

A.  Fuller. 

P.S. — I  am  told  your  old  friend  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Bond 
Street,  is  become  an  Arminian;  I  mean  in  the  esteem  of  a  part 
of  his  church;  that  they  have  on  this  account  separated  and 
taken  the  New  Jerusalem  Chapel.  I  am  going  to  Birmingham 
the  18th  inst. 

Query :  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  I  had  preached 
for  you  when  at  Glasgow — and  if  you  had  approved  of  me, 
invited  me  to  the  Table?  If  not  there  had  been  nothing  the 
matter.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  could  be  admitted  without  any 
confession,  or  professed  union  into  Mr.  Ewing’s  pulpit,  but 
where  I  was  rearer  of  a  sentiment,  there  I  could  not?  Had  I 
gone  amongst  you  in  that  way,  without  any  formal  union  and 
merely  as  a  stranger  of  whom  you  hoped  well,  perhaps  the 
brethren  at  Paisley  and  others  at  Glasgow  would  not  have 
separated.  But  I  may  be  mistaken  in  them.  I  am  grieved  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  division  among  you. 

Kettering, 

February  25th,  1804. 

My  Dear  Brethren, 

I  heard  with  concern  of  the  dismission  of  Brother  Begg 
[of  Edinburgh],  and  of  another  separation  of  members  with  him; 
but  knew  not  the  cause.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  there  is 
something  about  the  Baptists  in  your  country  that  seems  to 
tend  to  divide  and  scatter,  on  almost  every  difference  that  occurs. 
Thereby  their  enemies  are  furnished  with  reproach,  and  even 
good  people  of  other  denominations  are  prejudiced  against  their 
baptism.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  primitive  churches, 
though  we  read  of  many  disorders  and  some  great  errors,  yet 
there  is  no  account  that  I  recollect  of  a  single  separation  unless 
it  were  of  individuals  for  some  pernicious  doctrine  or  wicked 
practice.  I  mean  no  reflection  on  any  of  you  who  are  left,  nor 
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indeed  on  any  in  particular;  but  on  the  general  practice  (for 
such  it  is  become),  of  dividing  on  almost  every  difference.  In 
order  to  enjoy  and  walk  in  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  united  as  Baptists,  nor  yet  in  the  mere  theory  of 
Christian  doctrines ;  you  must  love  each  other  for  Christ’s 
sake;  and  bear  and  forbear  in  innumerable  instances,  without 
thinking  of  parting  any  more  than  man  and  wife.  I  have  been 

now  nearly  22  years  pastor  of  the  Church  at  K - and  though 

we  have  excluded  many  for  misconduct,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  separation,  on  account  of  such  things  as  divide  you.  No 
member  with  us  thinks  of  separating.  If  one  or  more  think 
different  in  a  case  of  discipline,  or  the  like,  from  the  majority 
of  the  Church,  they  are  heard  patiently  and  candidly,  and 
frequently  by  conversing  we  come  to  be  of  one  mind;  but  if 
not,  the  lesser  number  submits  to  the  greater,  and  they  agree 
to  forbear  with  each  other.  Thus  we  think  we  fulfil  the  Divine 
direction  of  “  submitting  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.” 
If  every  one  will  have  his  own  will  and  way,  there  is  an  end 
to  Christian  fellowship.  Bear  with  me  my  dear  brethren  while 
I  thus  write;  all  is  for  love  to  you. 

With  respect  to  your  question  about  administering  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  I  should  not  be  able,  I  own,  to 
prove  it  sinful.  But  as  the  administration  of  it  by  an  elder  is 
the  general  practice  and  cannot  be  wrong,  that  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  do  otherwise  would  not  only  draw  upon  you  many 
reflections  from  other  Christians,  but  might  tend  to  divide  you 
among  yourselves.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  person  which  the 
Church  thinks  suitable,  though  perhaps  not  “  eminently  so,”  I 
should  say,  let  him  be  your  elder.  And  with  respect  to  his 
ordination,  if  there  were  any  Minister  connected  with  you 
within  reach,  it  would  be  lovely  and  proper  to  invite  him  on 
the  occasion;  but  if  not,  I  do  not  think  a  church  should  omit 
it  on  that  account.  Every  church,  I  conceive,  is  competent  to 
appoint  and  ordain  its  own  officers.  Have  a  meeting  of  fasting 
and  prayer — and  if  you  had  presbyters  or  elders,  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands — but  as  you  have  not, 
let  the  members  of  the  Church  lay  hands  on  him,  while  one  of 
their  most  aged  brethren  prays  over  and  lays  his  hands  upon 
him.  In  some  such  manner  I  suppose  Mr.  Barclay,  of 
Kilwinning  (the  person  perhaps  to  whom  you  allude)  has  lately 
been  ordained  over  12  members. 

I  would  add,  however,  that  if  I  were  the  Elder  so  ordained 
amongst  you,  conscious  to  myself  that  I  was  not  “  eminently  ” 
suited  to  the  office  and  fearing  lest  I  should  be  at  any  future 
time  a  hindrance  to  the  gospel,  I  would  say  to  the  Church  to 
this  effect :  “  I  am  not  insensible,  my  brethren,  of  the  good 
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opinion  which  your  choice  of  me  implies;  and  I  am  willing  so> 
long  as  no  one  more  suitable  can  be  found,  to  do  you  all  the 
good  I  can;  but  as  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  eminently 
qualified  for  preaching  the  gospel,  should  you  hereafter  be  able 
to  find  another  to  whom  God  has  given  greater  gifts,  only  treat 
me  in  a  respectful  and  brotherly  manner  on  the  occasion,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  cheerfully  give  place  to  him,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  and  your  good.” 

In  such  a  case  an  Elder  who  should  have  conducted  himself 
worthily  need  not  be  deposed  from  his  office,  but  a  colleague 
admitted.  Such  an  Elder,  if  the  Lord  bless  him,  may  grow  in 
gifts  and  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  which  I  have  mentioned ; 
but  yet  were  I  in  his  place  I  would  make  such  a  proposal.  His 
humility,  if  it  be  genuine,  will  not  sink  but  raise  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  brethren. 

I  shall  think  of  Mr.  M’Viccars,  and  if  I  can  do  him  any 
good,  I  will.  My  health  is  comfortably  restored.  I  lately  saw 
a  member  of  the  Church  at  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Lister  preaches, 
and  enquired  into  the  measures  which  they  took  to  obtain  him. 
He  said  that  their  late  Minister,  who  died  with  them  and  who 
was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lister  (his  name  I  think  was  Aikman), 
strongly  recommended  Mr.  L.  to  be  his  successor — that  they 
wrote  Mr.  L.  (I  think  he  said)  before  he  was  chosen  your 
pastor,  that  he  then  declined,  that  they  never  applied  to  him 
after,  nor  he  to  them,  till  your  connection  was  dissolved,  when 
he  informed  them  he  should  comply  with  their  former  request 
so  far  as  to  pay  them  a  visit.  This,  so  near  as  I  can  remember, 
was  his  statement.  He  assured  me  that  they  had  acted  in  that 
business  with  the  strictest  honour. 

With  a  tender  concern  for  your  best  interests, 

I  am.  My  dear  Brethren, 

Affectionately  yours, 

A.  Fuller. 

P.S. — I  would  not  have  a  public  ordination,  but  merely  a 
meeting  of  the  church;  tho  if  a  few  individuals  who  love  you 
were  admitted  as  spectators,  it  would  do  no  harm. 

Kettering, 

April  24th,  1804. 

My  DtAR  Brethren, 

I  feel  much  for  Brother  D[eakin]'s  scruples  and  for  you 
on  their  account.  His  tenderness  of  conscience  endears  him  to 
me  and  I  hope  will  do  the  same  to  you,  though  at  present  you 
may  feel  the  inconvenience.  A  man  who  possesses  and  acts  on 
such  principles  is  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  even  though  in 
some  things  he  should  be  mistaken. 
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Let  me  entreat  both  him  and  you  to  consider  whether,  in 
requiring  express  authority  from  Scripture  for  every  particular 
relating  to  the  formation  and  organisation  of  Christian  churches, 
you  do  not  require  what  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  give  us; 
and  whether  many  things  of  this  kind  be  divine  institutions  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Jewish  ceremonial  was,  and  as  Baptism 
and  the  Supper  still  are?  If  they  be,  might  we  not  have  expected 
to  find  them  somewhere  instituted  and  enjoined  as  they  are? 
Should  we  not  have  had  a  pattern  like  that  of  Moses  for  making 
the  Tabernacle?  But  all  that  we  have  on  these  subjects  is 
incidentally  introduced  in  the  Acts  and  the  epistles.  This,  indeed, 
is  sufficient  to  mark  the  outlines  or  general  principles  of  all  our 
proceedings,  but  that  seems  to  be  nearly  all.  A  great  deal  is 
left  to  be  filled  in  by  reference  and  analogy,  which  is  not  the 
use  in  positive  institutions.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
apostles  proceeded  in  forming  and  organising  Christian  churches 
appear  to  me,  not  those  by  which  Moses  built  the  Tabernacle  or 
Solomon  the  Temple,  in  which  every  minutia  was  prescribed 
and  no  room  left  for  discretion,  but  rather  those  by  which  the 
seventy  elders  were  chosen.  They  appear  all  along  to  have  acted 
from  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things.  They  did  not  choose 
deacons  till  they  felt  the  want  of  them.  Acts  vi.,  and  enforced 
the  measure  not  by  saying  these  offices  are  a  part  of  the  model 
which  we  received  from  Christ,  but ;  “  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables.”  They  were 
inspired,  I  allow,  in  all  their  measures,  but  it  was  not  with 
that  kind  of  inspiration  which  expressly  revealed  that  thus  and 
thus  they  shoud  act,  but  that  which  furnished  them  with  holy 
wisdom  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  they  occured.  Now 
in  such  a  system  of  things  far  less  regard  is  paid  to  modes  and 
forms  than  in  cases  of  positive  institutions.  The  general 
character  of  the  O.T.  church  is  that  of  an  army  going  forjh 
to  battle.  The  former  had  to  go  through  a  vast  variety  of 
forms  and  punctilious  observances,  all  tending  to  impress  the 
principle  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  yet  are 
not  required  to  be  so  attentive  to  the  mechanical  as  to  the  mental ; 
not  so  much  to  a  minute  attention  to  forms  as  to  the  spirit  and 
design  of  them.  If  Christ  has  clearly  revealed  His  will  in  any 
case,  or  if  apostlic  example  will  clearly  bear  us  out,  we  are 
safe  to  follow  it;  but  where  it  is  not  so  we  must  be  contented 
with  general  principles. 

With  respect  to  the  case  in  hand,  I  would  submit  to  your 
consideration  and  that  of  Brother  D[eakin]  the  following 
things : — 

1.  A  church  certainly  has  power  to  judge  those  that  are 
within  itself.  1  Cor.  v.  12.  But  the  power  of  deposing  would 
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seem  to  imply  that  of  appointing.  I  believe  they  have  never  been 
known  to  be  separated  in  practice.  In  all  those  societies  or 
■churches  where  the  people  do  not  invest,  they  are  now  at  liberty, 
I  believe,  to  judge. 

2.  The  concern  which  the  apostles  and  elders  had  in  ordina¬ 
tion  might  be,  not  on  acount  of  their  presence  and  the 
imposition  of  their  hands,  being  necessary  to  its  validity,  but 
merely  to  direct  the  churches,  which  were  then  in  an  infant 
state,  that  they  might  do  everything  in  a  proper  way.  If  a 
number  of  churches  were  formed  in  Hindostan,  some  one  or 
more  of  ihe  missionaries  would  certainly  be  present  in  setting 
them  in  order  and  ordaining  elders  over  them,  because  it  would 
not  only  be  lonely,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  it 
properly  without  them.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  their 
presence  and  assistance  rendered  the  whole  vcdid.  If  they  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Christianity  to  do  all  with  propriety 
and  it  were  inconvenient  for  the  missionaries  to  attend,  though 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  on  both  sides,  yet  the  validity 
of  it  would  not  be  thereby  affected.  The  ordinations  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  N.T.  and  in  which  apostles,  or  other 
persons  deputed  by  them  were  concerned,  have  every  appearance 
of  their  presence  being  necessary  for  direction  rather  than  for 
validity.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  over  the  churches 
which  had  been  raised  by  their  preaching.  Acts  xiv.  23.  Timothy 
was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3)  for  what?  To  do  that  which 
if  done  without  him  would  not  have  been  valid;  or  that  which 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  done  right?  He  was  left  there 
to  “  charge  some  that  they  preached  no  other  doctrine,”  but 
if  the  Ephesian  teachers  had  been  of  themselves  attached  to 
the  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Timothy  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  be  excused.  Titus  was  left  in  Crete  to  “  set  in 
order  things  which  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  ”  (Titus 
i.  5).  Wherefore?  Surely  not  because  their  being  in  order 
of  their  own  accord  would  have  been  invalid !  The  reason  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  being  employed  in' ordaining  elders  was  to 
prevent  improper  characters  intruding  themselves  upon  the 
•churches.  Hence  the  qualifications  of  both  bishops  and  deacons 
are  laid  down  (1  Tim.  iii)  and  a  charge  given  to  “lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  so  as  to  be  partaken  of  other  men’s  sins,” 
i.e.  not  to  concur  in  the  ordination  of  any  man  of  whose  character 
there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  trial.  This  reason  still  exists  to 
prove  the  general  propriety  of  the  elders  of  other  churches 
uniting  in  an  ordination.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
its  being  necessary  to  its  validity.  If  the  person  ordained  be 
not  only  well  known  in  his  own  church,  but  is  ordained  with  the 
.hearty  concurrence  of  the  elder  or  elders  of  other  churches,  and 
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who  would  have  cheerfully  been  there  if  it  had  been  within 
their  reach,  he  has  everything,  I  conceive,  that  ought  to  satisfy 
him. 

3.  If  a  church  have  no  power  to  invest  with  office  [or 
so  much]  as  to  judge  without  the  concurrence  of  the  elders  of 
other  churches,  our  presbyterian  brethren  are  ri[ght  so  far  as] 

I  see,  in  objecting  to  congregational  church  go[vemment],  and 
we  are  wrong  in  maintaining  it. 

4.  If  a  church  be  not  competent  to  appoint  [its  own] 
officers,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  who  [is. 
competent;]  Apostles  and  Evangelists  we  have  none:  And  as 
to  the  presbytery  or  elders,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
them  to  be  the  elders  of  other  churches.  Paul,  we  know,  was 
one  of  them  (compare  1  Tim.  v.  14  with  2  Tim.  i.).  The  rest 
might  be  the  elders  of  the  church  of  which  Ti[mothy  was]  a 
member.  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  prac[tice  was  for] 
the  Elders  of  sister  churches  to  be  present  and  ap[  prove  the] 
ordinations;  and  it  is  brotherly,  and  useful  in  m[any  cases,]  but 
I  am  not  able  to  prove  it  to  be  literally  lai[d  down  in  the]  New 
Testament. 

5.  The  passage  you  refer  to  (Acts  xiii.  1-3)  proves  [that  if] 
the  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  confined  to  the  [presbytery,]  it 
is  ascribed  to  the  same  persons  as  “  fasted  and[  prayed,”  and] 
was  done  by  them.  Or  if  it  were  admitted  [that  the]  church  laid 
hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  their  elders;  yet  as  they  would 
do  it  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  it  was  properly  a  church-act. 

6.  Supposing  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  elder  or  elders 
of  other  churches  to  be  necessary,  it  is  so  only  to  express  their 
concurrence.  The  hand  is  only  the  sign  of  the  heart.  Now,^ 
Brother  Djeakin]  has  the  thing  signified  though  not  the  sign. 
If  he  esteem  me  as  a  brother  and  an  elder,  he  knows  he  had  my 
hearty  concurrence.  I  would  not  reason  thus  in  positive 
institutions,  but  in  cases  like  this  I  conceive  it  to  be  just.  If 
the  spirit  or  design  of  things  be  preserved,  all  is  right.  Where 
Christians  were  together  they  saluted  with  a  holy  kiss,  but  when 
at  a  distance  they  saluted  by  letter.  (2  Cor.  xiii.) 

My  Christian  love  to  Brother  D[eakin]  and  to  you  all. 

I  am.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

A.  Fuller. 

[Part  of  this  letter  has  been  carefully  cut  out,  presumably 
for  the  sake  of  an  autc^raph  on  the  back :  the  words  in  square 
brackets  are  mere  conjectural  restorations.] 
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The  Anabaptists,  Their  contribution  to  our  Protestant  Heritage, 
by  R.  J.  Smithson,  B.Th.,  Ph.D.  (James  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
5s.  net.) 

For  three  hundred  years  this  inoffensive  people  was  regarded 
with  horror  because  of  one  episode  of  a  few  months  at  Munster. 
The  actual  misdeeds  of  a  few  hundred  people  there,  less  shock¬ 
ing  in  themselves  than  the  vengeance  taken  on  them,  or  than 
many  sieges  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  have  fouled  the  mind 
of  the  average  reader,  who  has  imagined  that  all  Anabaptists 
were  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  It  was  useless  to  tell  him 
that  within  a  year,  a  great  congress  of  Anabaptists  repudiated 
the  men  of  Munster;  and  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
community  was  avowedly  Pacifist. 

Still  less  does  the  average  man  know  that  the  Anabaptists 
have  an  unbroken  history  from  1523,  that  they  have  plenty  of 
records,  and  fine  old  hymn-books;  and  that  to-day  they  may  be 
met  both  in  their  original  homes,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Germany,  but  also  in  France,  Russia,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Paraguay.  A  people  of  such  tenacity  of  life,  with 
such  tenacity  of  conviction,  is  a  people  that  deserves  study. 

Dr.  Smithson  does  not  profess  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  of  the  Church’s  indebtedness  to  them.  That 
has  yet  to  be  written.  But  the  story  so  far  known  is  full  of 
interest,  and  has  attracted  Communists,  Socialists,  Pacifists,  who 
discern  a  kinship — even  though  to  many  of  them  it  is  tainted 
by  being  mixed  up  with  religion !  The  purpose  of  the  Scottish 
student  is  to  estimate  their  governing  principles,  to  recognise 
what  was  common  to  the  groups  which  arose  in  Central  Europe. 
They  had  no  spectacular  head;  their  policy  hardly  allowed  any 
one  to  stand  out;  as  against  leaders  of  the  calibre  of  Zwingli, 
Luther,  Calvin,  they  could  set  only  Denck,  Hubmaier,  Marbeck, 
Hutter,  Menno.  There  is  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  their 
character  and  principles,  the  very  core  of  the  work;  we  could 
have  welcomed  an  expansion,  with  definite  illustrations.  For 
concrete  facts  are  still  needed  to  smother  the  legend  that  Ana¬ 
baptists  were  anarchists,  polygamists,  adventists. 

The  whole  system  of  their  real  faith  and  order  is  here 
reviewed  under  seventeen  heads.  The  result  is  to  show  that 
they  were  and  are  essentially  evangelical;  that  they  believe 
firmly  in  the  freedom  of  the  will;  the  responsibility  of  each  man 
for  following  the  inner  light  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures; 
in  precise  obedience  to  Christ  as  to  taking  no  oath,  never  fighting. 

At  one  time  they  were  the  majority  of  all  the  evangelicals 
in  the  Netherlands;  but  the  awful  persecutions  of  Alva  both 
reduced  their  numbers,  and  brought  to  the  front  other  bodies 
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who  did  not  believe  in  passive  resistance,  but  who  fought — 
strange  to  say,  the  people  who  blamed  Jan  of  Leyden  for  fighting 
did  not  blame  William  of  Orange  and  all  his  Calvinist  supporters. 
Calvin  they  regarded  as  gravely  mistaken  when  he  sided  with 
Luther  on  the  bondage  of  the  will. 

Dr.  Smithson  has  produced  a  book  of  real  service  to  those 
who  want  an  up-to-date  study.  We  hope  that  he  will  continue 
his  researches  and  face  two  questions  which  are  hardly  touched 
on  in  this  volume  but  which  press  for  solution :  One,  the 
relation  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  so-called  anti- 
hierarchical  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages — whether  or  in  what  ways 
the  Anabaptists  were  indebted  to  the  latter  as  their  spiritual 
forerunners.  This  investigation  involves  a  careful,  critical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  information  discoverable  concerning  both  in 
extant  contemporary  documents  or  local  legends.  Two,  the 
relation,  if  any,  between  Continental  Anabaptists  and  English 
Baptists,  involving  a  similar  enquiry. 

The  author  has  abstained  from  pointing  his  moral.  But 
even  since  he  published,  Europe  has  been  scandalised  by  the 
vast  warlike  preparation  of  some  rulers  and  their  refusal  to 
believe  in  peaceful  negotiation.  We  saw  in  1914  that  non¬ 
religious  Socialists  promptly  abandoned  their  principle  of  no 
war.  The  events  of  the  next  few  years  made  Europe  a  most 
difficult  home  for  all  Anabaptists — Mennonites  or  Hutterites,  as 
they  often  call  themselves.  And  now  the  tendency  is  to  leave 
Europe,  which  America  regards  as  bewitched  with  war.  Have 
not  the  humble  Anabaptists  their  age-long  message  for  the  world 
to-day? 

Two  errors  of  the  press  have  escaped  notice  on  p.  26. 
"  Petrobrusians  ”  should  be  “  Petrobrusianos,”  and  “  Cluniacens  ” 
should  be  “  Cluniacensis.” 

A  Handbook  to  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  {Revised).  By 

Carey  Bonner  and  W.  T.  Whitley.  (Psalms  and  Hymns 

Trust,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

For  ministers,  choirmasters  and  organists  this  little  book 
will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  Revised  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal.  Biographical  notes  on  the  authors  of  hymns  and  of 
tunes,  a  classification  of  hymn-writers  according  to  their  period, 
indexes  of  Bible  characters,  places  and  texts  supply  valuable 
information.  The  editors  suggest  a  selection  of  hymns  for  the 
seasons  and  the  major  events  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  Dr. 
Wheeler  Robinson  contributes  a  classification  based  on  such 
topics  as  the  Life  of  Man,  the  Revelation  of  God,  the  New  Life 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Praise  and  Worship  of  God.  The  sub¬ 
divisions  of  these  topics  are  in  themselves  most  suggestive,  and 
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might  well  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  in  hymn  selection  but  also 
as  a  guide  to  preaching.  There  is  a  chapter  headed,  “  The 
Church’s  Growth  in  Devotion.”  The  skill  with  which  this  theme 
is  handled  suggests  the  amazing  erudition  of  Dr.  Whitley,  and 
its  necessary  brevity  does  not  prevent  the  author  from 
illuminating  many  a  hymn  by  a  deft  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  origin.  The  practical  value  of  this  book  is  nowhere 
shown  more  than  in  the  opening  chapter,  with  its  suggestions 
for  variety  in  worship  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  new 
tunes  and  the  development  of  hymn-services. 

Epochs  in  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  John,  by  the  late  A.  T. 

Robertson,  of  Louisville.  (Oliphants,  $2.) 

Professor  Robertson’s  last  book !  He  has  done  much  for 
exact  scholarship  in  New  Testament  study;  but  this  does  not 
bristle  with  Greek.  His  own  judgment  is  valued  so  well,  that  an 
eleven-page  bibliography  of  other  writers  was  hardly  needed,  and 
might  have  been  replaced  by  an  index.  Indeed,  we  would  rather 
have  had  his  own  opinions  than  constant  summaries  of  what 
others  have  thought.  On  some  points  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  finally;  but  he  practically  takes  the  Sunday-School  view 
that  John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  that  when  relieved 
from  the  personality  of  Peter,  he  settled  in  Ephesus,  evangelised 
and  guided  the  neighbourhood,  wrote  his  epistle  and  two  notes, 
interpreted  the  work  of  Jesus  in  his  Gospel,  was  banished  to 
Patmos  and  there  saw  the  Revelation.  All  these  points  are 
discussed  fully  and  repeatedly.  There  is  nothing  about  John’s 
influence  on  the  next  generation,  Papias,  Ignatius,  &c. ;  or  on 
the  developments  due  to  Marcion  and  Montanus ;  the  title  of 
the  volume  does  not  promise  these,  but  does  well  describe  its 
scope. 

The  Employment  Exchange  Service  of  Great  Britain,  by  T.  S. 

Chegwidden  and  G.  Myrddin-Evans.  (Macmillan,  14s.  net.) 

In  a  foreword,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  reminds  us  that 
twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  the  first  Employment 
Exchanges  were  established.  This  study  of  them  was  written 
at  the  request  of  Industrial  Relations  Counsellors,  Incorporated, 
of  New  York,  and  it  is  likely  for  many  years  to  remain  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  Our  particular  interest  at  the 
moment  is  that  the  joint  author,  Mr.  G.  Myrddin-Evans,  is  the 
secretary  of  our  Bloomsbury  Central  Church.  In  a  forthcoming 
issue  we  hope  to  have  an  article  on  Unemployment  Insurance, 
and  further  reference  to  this  volume  will  then  be  made,  but 
meanwhile  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  students  of  economic 
and  social  affairs. 


The  Grace  of  God  and  Free 
Churchmanship. 

I  BELIEVE  in  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  that  grace  and  because  of  that  grace  I  am  what  I 
am — a  Free  Churchman.  I  can  see  how  I  might  have  started 
from  say  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  arrived  at  a  different  kind 
of  Churchmanship.  But  for  me  the  quest  for  religion  is  hopeless 
apart  from  the  grace  of  God.  Man  can  never,  by  seeking,  find 
God  unless  God  first  of  all  seeks  man.  By  no  merit,  no  magic, 
no  desire  of  our  own  can  we  find  Him  unless  He  takes  the 
initiative.  He  comes — is  ever  coming — to  awake  sonship  and 
liberty  and  holiness. 

Unless  I  cling  to  that,  the  possibility  of  my  understanding 
religion  goes  and  any  churchmanship  I  may  have  I  must  base 
on  that.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  continue  as  Free  Churches  unless 
we  are  based  on  a  foundation  that  is  positive,  catholic  and  divine. 
No  Church  can  live  on  its  opposition  to  other  Churches.  We 
cannot  feed  ourselves  by  trying  to  starve  other  people,  or  build 
our  own  Churches  by  pulling  other  people’s  Churches  down. 
We  cannot  account  for  Martin  Luther  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Pope,  more  than  we  can  account  for  a  river’s  progress  by  its 
opposition  to  the  pebbles.  The  springs  of  Protestantism  are  in 
Luther’s  vision  of  Christ  and  not  in  his  vision  of  the  Pope.  In 
Jesus  Christ  he  gained  for  himself  a  gracious  God — God  made 
Himself  known  to  him  by  His  benefits — by  His  saving  grace, 
and  “  the  will  of  the  everlasting  God  stood  before  him  in  the 
historically  active  will  of  this  man.”  In  the  same  way  the 
Nonconformity  of  1662  did  not  spring  from  opposition  to  the 
Stuarts.  Charles  the  Second  could  not  produce  a  religion  of 
any  kind.  I  remember  Charles  Brown  saying  to  me  among  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford — what  fools  our  fathers  were  to  leave  all 
this,  and  my  replying,  what  a  great  thing  they  must  have  seen 
to  do  it.  It  is  this  great  thing  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
dim  vision  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  that  made  them  face 
persecution  and  loss.  I  want  to  recall  this  vision  if  I  can.  It 
is  the  vision  of  God  approaching  man — of  the  activity  of  divine 
grace  shaping  personalities  and  creating  society.  The  recreated 
personality  is  a  Christian,  and  the  re-shaped  society  is  a  Church 
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— and  anything  in  my  character  that  is  not  of  the  making  of 
Christ  must  be  discarded,  and  anything  in  my  church  that  is  not 
of  His  shaping  must  be  scrapped.  With  reverence  and  humility 
let  it  be  stated  that  there  is  only  one  reason  for  being  a  Free 
Churchman,  and  that  is  the  grace  of  our  Jesus  Christ. 

Christianity  under  any  definition  is  the  application  of  the 
life  of  God  to  the  life  of  man.  It  is  God’s  life  through  Jesus 
influencing  the  human  race  and  the  influence  is  always  moral 
and  never  magical — always  human  in  its  love  and  not  inhuman 
in  its  coerciveness.  It  is  often  a  wonder  to  me  that  God’s 
personality  does  not  smite  me  with  paralysis  and  that  the  God- 
man  does  not  come  with  signs  in  the  heavens  above  and  terrors 
on  the  earth  beneath.  But  in  the  words  of  Browning : 

God,  whose  pleasure  brought 
Man  into  being,  stands  far  away 
As  if  it  were  a  hairbreadth  off — to  give 
Room  for  the  newly-made  to  live. 

God  has  deigned  to  save  the  world,  but  he  has  deigned  to 
save  it  in  the  w^ays  of  freedom.  It  is  evident  from  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  that  other  methods  passed  through  the  mind 
of  our  Lord — the  methods  in  vogue  in  His  day,  and  the  methods 
not  unfamiliar  in  our  own.  Bread-making  or  the  power  of  the 
purse — sensationalism  or  the  power  of  miracle  and  magic — 
militarism  or  the  power  of  the  state — but  He  casts  them  all  aside 
with  utter  scorn  and  faces  Calvary  and  the  Cross.  And  what 
amazes  me  is  that  His  temptations  are  the  temptations  of  every 
Christian  worker  and  every  Christian  Church.  But  rather  than 
use  force  and  not  freedom,  magic  and  not  love,  self-interest  and 
not  truth.  He  sacrificed  His  life.  He  died  to  make  men  free. 
Frankly  I  cannot  conceive  of  Christianity  without  accepting 
freedom  as  embedded  in  its  very  foundations  and  enwoven  into 
its  very  texture.  Freedom  is  indispensable  to  the  moulding  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Freedom  to  us  is  what  episcopacy  is  to  the  Anglo-Catholics. 
As  they  say ;  “  No  Bishop,  no  Church,”  so  we  say,  “  No  free¬ 
dom,  no  Church  and  no  saint.”  In  discussing  the  Free  Church 
position  with  Christians  of  other  communities,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  cleavage  strikes  down  to  the 
foundations  and  stretches  from  the  heights  above  to  the  depths 
beneath.  The  difference  is  not  that  of  mere  method  or  mere 
dogma,  but  of  a  fundamental  philosophy  and  a  viewpoint  of  the 
universe.  Am  I  a  passive  tool  to  be  moulded  by  my  environment 
whether  that  environment  be  a  world  or  a  church,  or  am  I  a 
creative  personality,  a  person  in  a  world  of  persons,  and  not  a 
thing  in  a  world  of  things?  Does  baptism  create  faith  or  does 
faith  create  baptism?  Do  forms  and  rites  make  religion,  or  does 
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religion  create  its  ritual  as  gladness  in  the  heart  creates  a  smile 
on  the  face?  Does  the  bread  and  wine  make  the  communion,  or 
does  the  communion  use  the  bread  and  wine?  When  Father 
Adderly,  in  lecturing  at  Bloomsbury,  pleaded  for  the  need  for 
Ritualism,  I  assured  him  to  his  surprise  that  we  Free  Church¬ 
men  were  inveterate  Ritualists  only  we  made  our  Ritualism  as 
we  went  along.  I  do  not  say  but  that  too  often  we  use 
stereotyped  forms,  but  that  is  always  because  our  life  is  too 
feeble  to  create  forms  of  its  own.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
declared  he  could  no  more  use  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  than 
he  could  woo  his  wife  with  his  grandfather’s  love-letters.  He 
might  derive  valuable  hints  from  their  perusal — but  it  would  be 
a  poor  love  that  could  not  express  itself  effectively.  When  I 
want  to  cultivate  the  mood  of  prayer,  I  read  books  of  devotion — 
but  when  I  pray,  truly  pray,  it  is  in  poor  stammering,  broken 
words  of  my  own.  George  Russell,  a  high  churchman,  in  his 
Life  of  Gladstone,  tells  us  that  although  the  great  statesman 
was  a  ritualist,  yet  when  he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  when  he  was 
solus  cum  solo,  his  ritualism  was  utterly  forgotten.  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  place  of  environment.  No  man  can  escape  out 
of  it — but  the  only  use  of  environment  is  to  give  us  the  chance 
of  conquering  it  and  the  only  use  of  ritualism  is  to  enable  us  to 
do  without  it.  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.  It  is  not  sheer  perversity,  it  is  not  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  pack  of  peccadilloes  that  makes  us  Free  Church¬ 
men,  but  a  philosophy  of  life  that  penetrates  down  to  the  root 
of  things.  While  others  put  the  emphasis  on  environment  and 
drill,  we  put  the  emphasis  on  life  and  liberty.  To  quote  Glad¬ 
stone  again,  on  one  occasion  he  stated  that  the  question  at 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  whether  liberty  was 
essential  to  the  development  of  character  or  not.  Catholicism 
answered  with  an  unmistakable  No;  Protestantism  said.  Yes, 
hesitantly  at  first,  but  more  decisively  afterwards.  There  is  no 
hesitancy,  or  stammer  about  the  Free  Church  answer.  We  reply 
with  a  decisive  and  emphatic  yes,  and  stake  our  bottom  dollars 
on  freedom.  God  forbid  that  I  should  find  fault  with  anybody’s 
religion.  But  to  be  moral  I  must  be  free.  To  be  a  Christian 
I  must  be  free.  To  be  the  member  of  any  Church,  I  must  be 
free.  I  may  be  sadly  defective,  but  I  can  only  pray  and  worship 
and  serve  when  I  am  free. 

“  My  Kingdom,”  says  our  Lord,  “  is  not  of  this  world.” 
There  were  a  number  of  societies  in  e.\istence  in  the  world  at  His 
time  and  they  all  had  their  place  in  the  providence  of  God. 
But  his  Kingdom  was  a  society  of  a  higher  type  and  a  different 
spirit.  It  did  not  use  the  force  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Greek  states.  It  did  not  use  the  magic  of 
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the  mystery  cults  and  it  had  no  place  for  the  cupidity  and  graft 
of  the  commercial  guilds  and  combines.  The  New  Jerusalem 
came  down  from  above.  It  did  not  creep  up  from  below,  or 
come  in  through  the  back,  or  through  the  side,  or  the  front 
door.  It  was  something  unique — something  above  the  level  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  world.  Listen  to  the  words  of  its 
Founder.  “  The  Kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them,  but  let  it  not  be  so  among  you.  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all.  Do  not  love  the  uppermost 
room  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  be 
called  of  men  Doctor,  Doctor — for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren;  and  call  no  man  father  upon 
the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  These 
words  are  not  meaningless.  They  were  uttered  during  the  most 
critical  and  solemn  moment  in  our  Lord’s  history,  and  they  were 
meant  to  show  the  difference  between  the  road  to  Calvary  and 
the  Cross,  and  the  road  to  Rome  and  the  purple.  Our  Lord 
either  meant  what  He  said  or  He  didn’t.  If  He  didn’t  where 
are  we — and,  if  He  did,  again,  where  are  we?  Far  away  and 
far  below — all  of  us.  The  world  gives  us  honour — the  state 
gives  us  recognition.  But  the  only  honour  we  crave  is  the 
honour  of  saving  the  world;  and  the  only  position  we  seek  is 
the  position  of  saving  the  state.  The  most  searching  sermon 
delivered  to  our  age  is  in  a  novel  by  Dostoievsky.  The  Lord 
Jesus  returns  to  Seville  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
Arch  Inquisitor  finds  that  His  presence  upsets  all  his  ambitions 
and  organisations,  and  he  promptly  claps  Him  in  prison.  But 
at  midnight  he  visits  Him  before  he  burns  Him  in  the  morning. 
“Why  art  Thou  come  to  hinder  us?  Thou  earnest  to  give 
freedom  and  love  to  men,  but  men  were  not  fit  for  such  gifts. 
The  project  was  a  failure  and  ended  in  death  and  disaster.  But 
we  have  introduced  more  effective  methods.  We  have  introduced 
force  and  plausibility  and  diplomacy.  We  have  taught  them 
that  it  is  not  freedom  and  love  that  matter,  but  a  mystery  which 
they  must  follow  blindly  even  against  their  conscience.  We  have 
corrected  Thy  work  and  have  founded  it  upon  miracle,  mystery 
and  authority.  Thy  gifts  of  love  and  freedom  are  too  terrible 
for  ordinary  folk.  To-morrow  I  shall  burn  Thee.”  Christ  never 
uttered  a  word,  but  kissed  him  on  his  pale  and  bloodless  lips. 
The  Inquisitor  shuddered.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  turned 
to  Christ,  “  Go,  and  come  no  more.  Come  not  at  all,  never, 
never.”  Dostoievsky  is  fair,  almost  partial,  to  the  Arch 
Inquisitor,  but  it  is  a  terrible  picture  he  paints,  a  picture  of  a 
Church  in  which  Christ  is  intolerable,  a  picture  of  a  Christianity 
which  bids  its  Lord  depart.  Alas !  we,  too,  have  been  stained 
by  the  dust  of  party  politics — we,  too,  have  caught  the  ways  of 
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the  world  and  coveted  the  favour  of  the  great.  But  we  are  far 
from  saying  to  Jesus,  “  Go  and  come  back  never,  never,”  and 
blessed  be  His  name.  He  kisses  us  to  pledge  us  again  to  a  greater 
love,  and  to  consecrate  us  again  to  a  richer  freedom.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say — ours  is  the  ideal  Christian  Church.  I 
have  never  known  an  unadulterated  Free  Church  yet.  Thank 
God  I  have  known  thousands  of  people  who  are  trying  hard 
to  be  Free  Churchmen.  Like  the  Oxford  heroes  I  have  mentioned 
already — we  have  seen  something  and  we  are  out  to  create  it. 
But  in  Dostoievsky’s  words — freedom  is  a  terrible  gift.  But 
neither  we,  nor,  in  the  long  run,  humanity,  can  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less.  And  ours  is  the  stupendous  task  to  build  a  City 
of  God  whose  gates  shall  be  freedom  and  whose  walls  shall 
be  love. 

Now  there  are  other  Christians  who  do  not  understand 
Christ  in  this  way,  and  there  are  other  sheep  which  are  not  of 
this  fold.  What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  Free  Churchmen  to 
Churchmen  who  choose  other  adjectives  than  our  own.  We 
give  them  our  all — the  two  possessions  we  value  most — freedom 
and  love — the  greatest  freedom  and  the  sincerest  love. 

Absolute  freedom  to  work  out  their  own  Churchmanship. 
They  may  excommunicate  us,  but  we  refuse  to  excommunicate 
them.  They  may  bar  us  from  their  pulpits — but  our  pulpits 
must  be  always  open  to  them.  They  may  refuse  us  Communion, 
but  they  are  ever  welcome  at  the  Lord’s  Table  in  our  meeting 
places.  We  dare  not  withhold  from  any  Christian  the  freedom 
we  claim  ourselves.  There  are  three  things  which  make  me  proud 
of  being  a  Baptist,  and  they  are  not  the  usual  ones.  We  were 
the  first  according  to  David  Masson  in  his  celebrated  Life  of 
Milton  to  declare  in  favour  of  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all — Jews  and  Papists  alike.  Masson  says  he  cannot  read  that 
declaration  without  feeling  a  throb,  and  he  was  not  a  Baptist 
and  I  am.  But  in  that  sense  all  Free  Churchmen  are  Baptists 
to-day,  and  there  is  nothing  more  repellent  to  us  than  to  encroach 
upon  the  religious  liberties  of  our  fellow  men.  The  freedom 
we  claim  for  ourselves  we  ungrudgingly  cede  to  others. 

Then  love  compels  us  to  seek  the  utmost  unity  with  all  our 
fellow  Christians.  We  regard  it  a  fundamental  Christian  duty 
to  work  with  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  far  as  our  conscience 
will  allow,  and  as  far  as  their  tolerance  will  permit.  But  we 
do  not  mistake  unity  for  uniformity.  Our  love  makes  us  eager 
for  unity  but  our  liberty  makes  us  fight  shy  of  uniformity. 
You  can  make  machines  uniform  by  means  of  mass  production, 
but  create  personalities  and  create  Churches  never.  Uniformity 
is  the  outcome  of  drill;  unity  is  the  outcome  of  life.  And  the 
higher  the  life  the  less  the  capacity  for  uniformity.  It  belongs 
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to  machines  and  pebbles  and  the  middle  ages.  It  does  not  t 

belong  to  thought  and  growth  and  progress,  as  the  very  condi-  £ 

tions  of  effective  thinking  clearly  indicate.  Think  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  knowledge.  An  infant  looks  out  upon  the  world  and  ( 

sees  everything  uniform  and  homogeneous,  everything  much  of  i 

a  muchness.  Then  the  mind  awakes  and  the  world  is  broken  < 

up  into  separate  objects.  Everything  is  seen  to  stand  out  in  i 

clear  distinctiveness  and  complete  isolation  from  everything  else  : 

— is,  in  fact,  sectarianised.  But  we  do  not  stop  there.  As  we  ] 

discover  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  objects  around  us,  we  find  1 

they  are  bound  together  into  the  unity  we  call  the  universe.  ( 

The  superficial  uniformity  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  no 
differences,  has  given  place  to  a  rich  unity  in  which  is  the  ] 

greatest  possible  variety.  Uniformity  comes  through  slurring  1 

differences;  unity  comes  from  understanding  and  appreciating  i 

them.  Neither  a  thing,  nor  a  person,  nor  a  Church  will  unite  i 

unless  it  is  given  the  full  right  of  being  different.  It  is  no  good 
to  be  impatient  and  endeavour  to  over-rule  this  law  by  which 
the  mind  of  man  thinks  and  by  which  the  world  is  constituted. 

So  while  unity  is  the  imperative  goal  of  love,  we  as  Free 
Churchmen  can  best  secure  it  by  being  uncompromisingly  true 
to  the  spiritual  principles  we  hold.  To  sacrifice  a  genuine 
principle  is  to  hinder  unity.  The  best  way  in  which  I  can  help 
the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  is  by  being  a  true  Baptist — and 
that  is  equally  true  of  the  Methodist  and  the  Anglo-Catholic. 
Explore  your  own  mine — delve  down  into  the  richest  seams  and 
work  out  your  spiritual  ore  to  the  full,  and  give  freedom  to  other 
miners  to  do  the  same  and  love  them  all  the  time.  In  one  part 
of  our  country  there  was  a  cluster  of  private  mines  employing 
a  large  number  of  men  at  a  good  wage,  and  producing  coal  at  a 
good  profit.  A  group  of  financiers  in  their  eagerness  to  form 
a  monopoly  bought  them  all  up  at  extravagant  prices,  and  now 
the  pound  shares  are  down  at  two  and  six.  All  the  Churches 
of  Christendom  are  digging  coal  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I 
may  form  a  combine  to  secure  a  world  monopoly  for  the  Baptists, 
but  the  inevitable  results  would  be  that  the  spiritual  shares  would 
sink  from  twenty  shillings  to  half-a-crown.  Let  us  spend  less 
time  in  Trade  Union  meetings  and  stay  at  home  to  dig  coal. 

Let  us  work  at  our  own  mines  and  we  shall  discover  that  we 
possess  all  the  spiritual  treasures  which  we  are  supposed  to  miss. 

We  have  not  fewer  sacraments  than  other  Churches  but  more. 

The  chariots  of  the  Lord  are  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

There  are  no  Gentile  firs  or  Pagan  pines  and  all  the  grass  is 
Christian.  We  have  one  sacrament  which  we  have  spoiled  by 
transubstantiation — I  mean  preaching — “  the  sacrament  of  the 
word  ”  as  Martin  Luther  called  it.  just  as  the  Romanists  have 
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turned  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  into  material  bread  and  wine, 
so  we  have  turned  preaching  into  lectures  and  essays  and  patter. 
That  is  the  Nonconformist  heresy  of  transubstantiation.  For 
consider — the  real  purpose  of  preaching  is  to  open  our  people’s 
minds  to  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Redeeming  God  who  is  eager 
and  mighty  to  save.  It  is  not  the  sermon  which  converts — a 
mere  sermon  never  converted  anybody.  It  is  God  who  saves 
and  the  sermon  only  awakes  people  to  the  fact  that  He  is 
present  to  do  it.  I  have  no  fear  of  Protestantism  except  at  this 
point.  The  Romanist  has  his  Mass,  and  howsoever  much  we 
disbelieve  in  it — the  Catholics  go  away  from  Church  every 
Sunday  with  the  persuasion  that  they  have  met  God,  while  our 
people  go  very  often  with  the  poor  satisfaction  that  they  have 
heard  an  eloquent  sermon.  If  Protestantism  is  to  flourish — the 
speaking  one  must  find  his  point  again,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  word  of  God  must  be  re-established.  Then  no  devout  Catholic 
believes  more  firmly  in  the  Real  Presence  at  the  Lord’s  Table 
than  we  do.  We  absolutely  believe  what  he  believes —  only  in 
a  spiritual  and  universal  sense.  After  the  same  manner  we 
believe  in  Apostolical  succession.  The  spiritual  influence  which 
the  Lord  imparted  to  the  disciples,  has  come  down  the  ages 
through  all  kinds  of  moral  and  spiritual  channels — through 
mothers  as  well  as  popes — through  saints  as  well  as  potentates — 
through  laymen  as  well  as  priests.  We  believe  in  Apostolical 
succession  if  you  make  the  succession  to  be  the  succession  of 
goodness,  and  you  make  the  channels  to  be  the  lives  of  all 
believers.  As  Free  Churchmen  we  are  not  afraid  of  priests  if 
you  define  a  priest  as  you  cannot  help  defining  him,  as  a  man 
who  loves  his  fellow  men  enough  to  intercede  for  them.  A 
priest  is  a  lover  who  prays,  and  in  all  conscience  the  more 
priests  and  lovers  of  humanity  the  better.  We  believe  in  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  I  admit  that  we  often  woefully  fall 
short  of  carrying  out  our  own  ideals,  but  when  men  charge  us 
of  holding  a  mutilated  faith,  I  am  tempted  to  reply,  “  We  try 
to  believe  all  that  you  believe  only  we  do  so  in  a  bigger  way.” 
I  suspect  every  religious  doctrine  I  cannot  make  universal;  and 
I  suspect  every  religious  rite  that  I  cannot  make  ethical.  Let 
us  make  our  Free  Churchmanship  spiritual  and  universal  enough 
and  we  shall  be  danger-free  from  mutilation  and  starvation. 

Freedom  is  not  the  content  of  Christianity — it  is  only  the 
form.  The  content  is  holy  love,  and  Jesus  is  the  Grace  of  God 
saving  and  reshaping  human  lives.  God  is  Love.  Jesus  is  that 
love  with  human  hands  stretched  out  to  save,  and  Christian 
character  is  that  love  appropriated  by  faith,  and  the  Christian 
Church  is  that  love  passed  on  to  others,  linking  itself  to  others 
in  fellowship  and  service.  This  love  determines  my  attitude  to 
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everyone  else.  It  is  the  one  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built. 
Not  only  must  I  forgive  as  I  am  forgiven,  not  only  must  I  help 
as  I  am  helped,  but  my  love  must  regard  my  fellow  man  as 
God’s  love  regards  me,  that  is  as  a  sacred  personality — never  as 
a  means  but  always  as  an  end.  God’s  love  comes  to  me  and  I 
become  a  son  and  not  a  servant.  My  love  goes  out  to  another 
and  he  becomes  not  my  servant  but  my  brother,  not  my  dependant, 
but  my  comrade.  I  don’t  produce  parasites  by  the  grace  of 
God — I  grow  trees.  I  am  sick  of  making  converts  and  adding 
units  to  statistics  or  hangers-on  to  my  system.  My  duty  is  to 
start  men  in  the  King’s  business  on  their  own  account,  able  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  The  love  of  God  passed  on  to 
others  creates  a  comradeship  of  free  independent  personalities, 
and  that  is  the  Christian  Church.  The  words  of  our  Lord  are 
explicit.  If  two  of  you  agree — symphonise — are  in  tune,  “  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name  ” — the  name  of 
Love — “  There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  That,  as  Dr.  Dale 
maintained,  is  the  charter  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  I  wish 
he  were  back  at  the  present  juncture.  Dr.  Parker  scorned  the 
idea  of  two  or  three  persons  starting  a  Church  in  his  back 
garden.  But  it  is  not  statistics  that  make  a  Church.  You  may 
have  two,  or  two  hundred,  or  two  million.  It  is  the  Shekinah 
of  love,  the  agreement  of  love,  the  concerted  purpose  of  love, 
and  with  this  present  two  or  three  in  Dr.  Parker’s  back  garden 
would  be  more  effective  than  three  thousand  in  the  City  Temple 
without.  It  is  not  pomp  and  organisation  and  finance  and 
statistics  that  make  a  Church,  but  the  spiritual  values  stressed 
by  our  Lord.  The  love  of  God  comes  to  me,  and  the  same 
love  comes  to  the  two  others,  or  to  the  two  hundred  others,  or 
to  the  two  million  others,  and  in  virtue  of  that  love  we  agree,  or 
to  transliterate,  we  symphonise.  We  are  in  tune  because  Jesu? 
Christ  leads  the  choir,  and  what  the  others  will  I  will,  and  what 
I  will  they  will.  The  will  of  the  Church  is  my  will,  and  my 
will  is  the  will  of  the  Church.  With  the  fullest  freedom  and 
with  eager  consent  I  accept  the  will  of  the  community  as  my 
own  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  in  all  of  us:  I  find  my  love 
in  freedom,  and  I  find  my  freedom  in  love.  If  freedom  is 
absent  love  is  stunted,  and  if  love  is  absent  freedom  is  cramped. 
So  my  Churchmanship  is  the  completest  blend  of  unrestricted 
freedom  and  undefeated  love. 

So  without  any  feeling  towards  our  fellow  Christians 
except  to  wish  them  freedom  and  send  them  love,  here  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  stand  and  we  can  do  no  other.  Freedom  is 
indispensable  to  the  Individual — love  is  indispensable  to  society. 
It  is  a  sore  temptation  to  seek  to  make  men  religious  without 
allowing  them  to  be  free.  But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
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past  that  men  will  sacrifice  their  churchianity  rather  than 
surrender  their  freedom.  It  is  an  equally  sore  temptation  to  seek 
to  make  society  stable  and  orderly  by  means  of  force  and  legisla¬ 
tion.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  time  of  panic  and  bankruptcy. 
Birds  in  a  storm  will  seek  the  shelter  of  the  cage  and  the  trap. 
Italy  turns  to  Mussolini,  and  distracted  men  turn  to  an  infallible 
church,  but  force  is  no  remedy  either  in  Church  or  state.  But 
it  requires  courage  to  be  a  free  citizen  and  a  Free  Churchman. 
When  I  am  pessimistic  I  foresee  that  the  task  is  proving  too 
arduous  for  Nonconformity.  I  see  our  people  giving  up  their 
liberty  bit  by  bit.  Freedom  is  not  worth  the  risk — love  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice.  When  I  am  optimistic  I  see  Roman 
Catholicism  adding  to  its  treasures  freedom  and  brotherhood. 
But  whether  the  Free  Churches  fall  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  rise,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  Church  of  the  future.  There  shall  arise  a  Church  of  the 
free,  a  republic  of  Christian  brothers,  for  freedom  and  love  are 
as  the  air  invulnerable,  and  as  the  roots  of  the  great  mountains 
fundamental,  not  only  perennial  needs  of  humanity,  but  the 
integral  principles  of  the  revelation  of  Christ. 

THOMAS  PHILLIPS. 


Some  Truths  I  have  learned  on 
the  Mission  Field/ 

You  cannot  work  as  a  Qiristicin  minister  or  missionary  for 
a  number  of  years  in  any  land  without  learning  some 
important  facts  about  the  people  and  their  spiritual  condition, 
and  without  having  your  own  religious  convictions  deepened  and 
strengthened.  The  first  point  I  want  to  mention  is  more  political 
than  religious,  and  has  to  do  with  the  burning  question  of 
“  Swaraj,”  or  native  self-government. 

(a)  I  will  set  down  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  Christian 
attitude  towards  Swaraj.  When  I  went  to  Ceylon  in  1906  there 
was  a  Legislative  Council  of  about  twenty  members,  mostly 
Government  officials,  about  half  a  dozen  being  “  unofficial  ”  and 
elected  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people.  The  Governor 
of  the  Island  presided.  We  now  have  adult  suffrage  for  both 
sexes,  a  State  Council  of  about  seventy,  mostly  “  unofficial  ”  and 
elected,  and  the  president  is  a  Sinhalese  man.  Sir  Baron 
Jayatilaka,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University.  Ceylon 
is  much  further  on  than  India  in  political  development,  partly 
because  it  is  so  much  smaller  and  therefore  more  easily  handled, 
but  also  because  it  is  so  much  further  on  educationally.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Ceylon  are  now  receiving  education; 
in  India  eight  per  cent. 

Nationalism  has  become  almost  a  religion  in  the  East.  We 
did  not  expect  this  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  has  come  to  stay, 
until  it  develops  into  something  better,  namely  internationalism. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  Madras  Tamil 
who  was  a  student  at  King’s  College,  in-the  course  of  which  he 
said :  “  If  we  had  swaraj  to-morrow  of  course  we  should  make 
some  mistakes :  but  why  shouldn’t  we  ?  It’s  our  country.” 
Many  people  in  England  do  not  understand  how  deep-seated  and 
passionate  is  this  desire  for  home  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  Indian  and  Ceylonese.  Now  the  growth  of  nationalism 
is  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable.  Moreover  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  East,  as  the  present  state  of  Europe  reminds  us. 
Paul  never  apologised  for  being  a  Jew;  and  we  are  doubtless 
all  thankful  to  God  that  we  are  British.  But  just  as  Paul  came 

^  Substance  of  a  paper  given  on  June  18th,  1935,  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Rawdon  College  Brotherhood. 
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to  see  that  his  Jewish  privileges  belonged  to  the  second  and  not 
to  the  first  place,  so  it  is  for  us  to  teach  others  that  even  more 
important  than  home  rule  and  political  freedom  is  the  rule  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  the  freedom  of  Christ  in  the  life. 

A  writer  in  an  English  newspaper  recently  stated  that 
England  must  be  very  careful  what  it  does  about  India,  as  it 
makes  about  £47,000,000  out  of  that  country  annually.  That 
kind  of  thing  does  not  make  very  good  reading  in  India  or 
Ceylon,  and  does  not  make  missionary  work  any  easier. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  young  hot-bloods  who  would  like 
swaraj  to  come  to-morrow  do  not  realise  the  slow  growth  of 
the  British  constitution,  or  understand  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  wise  and  successful  self-government.  The  wiser  people 
amongst  them,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  but  especially 
Christian,  realise  that  it  should  not  come  too  quickly. 

So  I  sympathise  with  my  Sinhalese  fellow  townsman  or 
villager,  and  bid  him  have  patience.  There  is  less  anti-British 
feeling  in  Ceylon  than  in  India;  but  there  is  a  strong,  and  as 
I  think,  quite  legitimate  desire  for  home  rule.  Ecclesiastically 
this  sentiment  fits  in  well  with  Baptist  Church  polity.  A  virile 
Church  is  growing  up.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ceylon  is  the 
only  place  in  the  B.M.S.  Mission  Field  where  there  is  a  native 
secretary  who  now  does  the  correspondence  with  London  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the  work.  In  fields 
where  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  the  native  church  must 
increase,  and  the  Missionary  Society  must  decrease. 

(b)  The  relationship  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity. 

Some  months  ago  a  Tamil  Hindu  with  whom  I  had  an 
interesting  and  earnest  conversation  on  religious  matters,  said, 
“  I’m  sure  God  sent  you  to  me  to-day.”  I  have  not  in  twenty- 
eight  years  heard  any  such  sentence  from  a  Buddhist,  the  main 
reason  being  that  a  Buddhist,  theoretically  at  least,  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  The  prophet  in  Isaiah  xlv.  gave 
the  great  message  repeatedly ;  “  Beside  me  there  is  no  God,” 
“  There  is  none  else.”  Gautama  said,  There  is  none  at  all.  That 
is  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  and  it  is  the  most  tragic  blunder  a  great  teacher 
ever  made.  It  is  the  thing  which  makes  Christianity  have  less 
affinity  with  Buddhism  than  with  any  other  religion.  Strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  prayer  in  Buddhism,  whereas  there  certainly 
is  in  Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism.  There  is  no  room  for 
faith;  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future;  and  even  if  Nirvana  can 
ever  be  reached,  it  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness  that  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  Western  mind.  Above  all,  there  is  no  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  the  moral  debt  must  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
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The  link  with  Buddhism  must  be  sought,  not  in  its  theology, 
but  in  its  ethics.  The  “  Pancha  Sila  ”  or  five  great  precepts  of 
Buddhism  are  prohibitions  against  lying,  theft,  adultery,  murder 
and  the  drinking  of  intoxicants.  As  Christian  missionaries,  we 
do  not  want  Buddhists  to  abandon  any  of  these  excellent  precepts, 
but  to  keep  them.  They  are  in  our  religion  too.  Moses  received 
his  commandments  from  God,  and  so  did  Gautama  Buddha, 
though  he  did  not  know  it.  If  only  Buddhists  came  anywhere 
near  the  level  of  this  high  teaching,  Ceylon  would  be  a  far  better 
place  than  it  is.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  do  not  obey  these 
precepts,  and  that  because  they  cannot.  People  in  the  West  who 
sometimes  talk  about  the  high  ideals  of  Buddhism  simply  do 
not  know  Buddhism  as  it  is.  Its  great  lack  is  that  it  has  no 
moral  dynamic.  The  gospel  of  a  religion  which  has  abjured  God 
is  necessarily  “  Save  thyself.”  Buddha’s  last  words  were : 
“  Work  out  your  own  salvation  ”  ;  and  that  is  just  what  no 
man  can  do  without  the  “  God  that  worketh  in  him,  both  to  will 
and  to  work  for  His  good  pleasure.”  And  so  we  see  in  daily 
life  on  the  Mission  Field  the  same  divorce  between  creed  and 
character,  between  religious  teaching  and  actual  conduct,  that 
Amos  and  Isaiah  denounced  in  their  day.  Every  month,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  full  moon,  the  whole  Sinhalese  population  seems 
to  go  to  the  temple,  and  we  Christians  seem  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity,  at  least  in  the  villages.  We  would  not  mind  if  only  it 
did  the  least  good;  but  the  moral  effect  is  nil.  Buddhism  as 
one  of  the  best  non-Christian  religions  just  illustrates  the  basal 
fact  that  man  in  his  own  strength  cannot  keep  the  moral  law, 
that  without  a  personal  Saviour  he  is  without  help  and  without 
hope  in  the  world. 

After  all  this  is  not  vitally  different  from  the  position  that 
faces  the  preacher  in  England.  At  its  best  it  is  the  position  of 
Romans  vii.  over  again,  the  position  of  the  man  who  knows  and 
approves  the  right  and  does  the  wrong.  Both  ministers  and 
missionaries  have  to  declare  to  their  fellow  men  that  what  the 
law  could  not  do  on  account  of  human  weakness,  God 
accomplished  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  they  both  have  to  go 
on  to  say  further  with  Paul :  “  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  that 
strengtheneth  me.”  I  take  it  that  particularly  at  this  point  we  have 
to  be  both  declarers  of  the  Gospel  and  the  living  proof  of  its 
truth.  The  apostles’  preaching  had  the  eloquence  of  absolute 
conviction.  Men  saw  the  power  of  the  Gospel  realised,  present, 
in  the  preachers.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  need  of  the 
modern  pulpit,  whether  in  the  suburban  church  or  the  jungle 
village — the  preacher’s  living  witness  of  the  power  of  his  Gospel. 
This  was  the  Lord’s  last  and  surest  promise  to  those  whom  He 
sent  forth  to  preach. 
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(c)  In  the  next  place  I  want  to  mention  that  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  which  has  become  my  habitual  way  of  thinking  of  it.  If 
I  were  asked  to  express  the  nature  of  my  religion  in  one  word, 
it  would  be  the  word  “ friendship”  friendship  with  God  and 
with  my  neighbour.  I  received  a  great  impetus  in  this  direction 
from  the  teaching  and  life  of  one  to  whom  some  of  us  here  owe 
more  than  we  can  ever  say,  William  Medley,  whose  lifelong  motto 
is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words :  “  Fellowship  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life.”  The  Lord  gave  us  His  own  conception,  almost 
definition,  of  friendship  in  those  words  recorded  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  whose  Gospel  was  to  Mr.  Medley  the  climax  of 
revelation :  “No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants  .  .  .  but  friends; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  from  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you.”  The  Lord’s  friendship  meant  the  sharing 
of  God  with  His  friends.  I  like  to  think  of  preaching,  not  so 
much  as  the  imparting  of  truth  to  one’s  congregation,  as  the 
sharing  it  with  them.  I  rarely  say  “  You,”  nearly  always  “  We,” 
even  in  speaking  to  non-Christians.  “  For  there  is  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Greek  (between  English  and  Sinhalese),  for 
the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all,  and  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
Him.”  Living  amongst  people  of  another  race  has  helped  to 
bring  this  home  to  me.  The  incarnation,  God  tabernacling  with 
man,  Christ  sharing  God  with  man — that  is  the  heart  of  our 
religion.  And  our  God  gives  without  measure :  “  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.” 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Lord’s  closest  personal  friends, 
apart  from  His  Mother,  were  outside  His  own  family.  Peter, 
John,  Mary  Magdalene,  were  better  friends  to  Him  than  His 
own  brothers.  Which  made  Him  proclaim  that  spiritual 
relationship  is  a  closer  and  stronger  bond  than  blood  relationship. 
We  see  this  often  on  the  Mission  Field.  A  man’s  foes  are 
often  those  of  his  own  household,  and  his  best  friends  may  be 
those  of  another  race.  This  friendship  can  be  both  the  widest 
and  deepest  thing  in  human  life,  just  because  it  is  of  God. 

I  know  that  you  cannot  speak  of  the  deep  things  of  your 
religion  to  all  and  sundry.  To  many  it  would  be  like  talking  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  to  some  like  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
Yet  Christ  did  offer  His  friendship  to  all  who  could  or  would 
accept  it;  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  most  opposite  types  of 
people — a  Nicodemus,  a  fallen  woman,  a  Scribe,  a  publican,  a 
dying  robber. 

Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  early 
Buddhism  was  the  new  brotherliness  that  it  manifested.  It  was 
an  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  a  spiritual  movement,  much  the 
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finest  that  India  had  known.  It  died  down  of  necessity;  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  can  only  be  founded  on  the  Fatherhood  of 
God;  and  Buddhism  had  renounced  God. 

In  religion  as  in  Nature  what  ultimately  survives  is  only 
what  is  worthy  to  survive.  To  some  Old  Testament  saints 
fellowship  with  God  was  so  inexpressibly  precious  that  it  began 
to  produce  convictions  about  its  own  immortality.  At  least  a 
child  of  God  here  and  there  dared  to  believe  that  Sheol  could 
not  set  limits  to  such  fellowship.  Paul  so  realised  the  abiding 
friendship  of  Christ  that  he  talked  about  being  “  in  the 
heavenlies  ”  in  Christ  Jesus  while  enduring  the  misery  of  a 
Roman  jail.  The  degree  to  which  we  realise  this  friendship  will 
determine  the  intensity  of  our  preaching.  The  friendship  of 
Jesus  our  Lord  can  give  a  new  magnetism  and  power  to  our 
message:  it  can  revolutionise  our  preaching.  We  must  show 
His  reconciling  love  as  well  as  talk  about  it.  Now  are  we  the 
children  of  God,  the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ. 

{d)  When  this  great  truth  is  unfettered  by  any  denomi¬ 
national  traditions,  unrestricted  by  any  narrowness  of  thought,  it 
leads  naturally  to  our  relationship  with  other  sections  at  least  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Friends  of  Christ  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  any  other  friends  of  His.  It  may  be  that  in  England  this 
question  of  Christian  unity,  not  to  say  union,  is  very  hackneyed, 
and  that  a  good  many  Free  Churchmen  are  saying,  “  We  have 
done  our  best,  and  our  advances  are  not  welcomed.  Moreover 
we  have  enough  to  get  on  with  in  our  own  denominational  work.” 
This  last  statement  is  still  more  true  on  the  Mission  Field. 
Ceylon,  for  example,  is  90  per  cent.  non-Christian  and,  of  the 
remaining  10  per  cent.,  8  per  cent,  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
last  2  per  cent,  includes  all  the  Protestants  of  Ceylon — Anglicans, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  Friends,  Brethren  and  others.  There  is  no  need  for 
overlapping,  and  there  is  practically  no  overlapping.  Any  one 
denomination  without  knowing  a  thing  about  any  other  denomi¬ 
nation  could  work  on  for  generations.  But  you  miss  the  best 
that  way,  and  it  is  not  Christ’s  way.  You  get  an  altogether 
one-sided  and  inadequate  view  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
lack  of  unity  spells  weakness,  if  not  defeat. 

Of  course  the  actual  facts  are  much  better  than  that.  Twice 
in  my  time  we  have  had  an  All-Ceylon  Conference,  the  first 
being  presided  over  by  J.  R.  Mott.  A  few  years  ago  all  sections 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Colombo  united  in  an  evangelical 
campaign  for  ten  days,  and  the  universal  verdict  was  that  quite 
apart  from  the  direct  results  in  conversions  it  gave  an  uplift  to 
the  whole  Church.  Less  than  two  years  ago  Rev.  J.  A.  Ewing 
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was  President  of  the  Christian  Council  in  Ceylon  for  the  second 
time,  and  another  Baptist  Missionary  (Rev.  S.  F.  Pearce)  is 
President  this  year.  This  comprises  Anglicans  and  Free  Church¬ 
men,  and  they  also  work  together  in  the  Bible  Society,  in  Christian 
Literature  and  in  other  ways.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  at  Peradeniya  a  united  training  work  for  teachers  and 
evangelists  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  For 
nearly  eight  years  I  have  worked  happily  with  the  Church  of 
England  and  Methodist  Societies,  and  in  my  classes  have  had 
both  Methodist  and  Anglican  students  as  well  as  Baptist. 
Possibly  we  are  a  little  further  on  with  united  work  on  the 
Mission  Field  than  you  are  in  the  home  country;  and  if  so,  one 
of  the  reasons  must  be  that  the  appalling  need  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  forces  upon  us  the  need  for  pooling  our  resources. 
Of  India’s  350,0(X),000,  less  than  3  per  cent,  are  Christian,  and 
this  includes  all  nominal  Christians  and  all  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  not  enough  mutual  love  and 
interest  between  the  denominations,  and  that  means  a  narrower 
and  less  powerful  Gospel.  Love  is  active  and  effective,  not 
passive  and  neutral.  The  attitude,  I  am  quite  willing  to  work 
with  other  Free  Churchmen  and  with  Anglicans  if  they  are 
willing,  is  not  adequate.  Of  course  love  cannot  force  people,  but 
it  wins  them.  It  is  painful  to  read  in  denominational  papers 
sarcastic  remarks  about  other  denominations  that  are  unworthy 
of  a  Christian.  It  all  means  lack  of  grace  and  loss  of  power. 

At  Peradeniya  the  daily  “  Quiet  Time  ”  was  a  regular 
institution.  Students  and  teachers  w’ent  to  the  chapel  for  half 
an  hour  before  classes  began.  We  mostly  sat  on  cushions  on 
the  floor,  leaning  against  the  wall  or  other  support,  and  knelt 
for  prayer,  but  each  individual  did  as  he  thought  best,  dividing 
the  time  between  private  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Women 
students  did  the  same  at  another  place.  I  could  wish  that  all 
our  colleges  in  England  had  their  chapel  where  this  was  possible, 
as  I  believe  is  the  case  wdth  all  Anglican  colleges.  Some  may 
say  they  prefer  the  quiet  of  their  own  room.  That  had  always 
been  my  custom,  and  of  course,  is  so  now.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
came  to  like  and  value  greatly  the  time  thus  spent  daily  in 
corporate,  silent  worship,  absolutely  undisturbed.  As  Baptists 
we  are  convinced  that  we  have  a  good  deal  to  teach  others.  Are 
,  we  as  willing  to  learn  from  others  as  we  would  like  them  to 
I  learn  from  us?  There  are  multitudes  of  good  and  true  Christians 
in  other  Churches  who  are  doing  a  noble  and  enduring  work, 
whom  we  do  not  consider  to  be  inferior  to  ourselves  in  character 
or  service.;  I  plead  that  in  this  whole  matter  of  Christian  unity 
we  shall  not  be  content  with  the  past,  but  that  we  shall  make  it 
our  determined  endeavour  to  realise  the  Lord’s  desire.  His 
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yearning,  whole-hearted  desire,  for  unity  amongst  His  followers ; 
and  that  humbly,  persistently,  gladly,  we  should  make  that  desire 
our  own,  and  live  and  labour  for  its  fulfilment. 

(e)  Lastly  I  want  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  our  own 
attitude  towards  World  Evangelisation.  To-day  the  whole 
Protestant  evangelical  Church  honours  William  Carey,  and  his 
fellow  Baptists  are  particularly  proud  of  him.  Carey  realised 
that  the  Church  at  home  was  only  doing  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  committed  to  it  by  the  Lord;  and  under  his  inspiring 
leadership  a  good  beginning  was  made  with  the  wider  work  of 
giving  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The  world  has  now  reached 
the  stage  when  Christianity  has  more  adherents  than  any  other 
single  religion.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  1,900  years  after 
Calvary  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population,  say  1,200,000,000, 
are  still  without  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  do  not  want 
to  raise  any  discussion  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the  plan  of 
having  a  Baptist  Union  and  a  Baptist  Missionary  Society  as 
separate  but  friendly  organisations,  or  the  Methodist  plan  of 
having  one  Conference  for  its  Home  and  Foreign  work,  is  the 
better.  That  is  a  matter  of  organisation  rather  than  of  principle. 
But  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  Church  to  survey 
the  whole  Field  and  act  accordingly.  Less  than  150  years  ago 
our  denomination  was  giving  all  its  thought  and  effort  to  the 
work  in  this  country,  and  practically  no  thought  and  effort  to 
the  vast  Harvest  Field  beyond.  Of  course,  we  were  a  much 
smaller  people  then,  travel  was  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous, 
and  the  world  was  not  known  in  the  way  it  is  to-day.  But  is  it 
not  high  time  that  the  balance  between  the  effort  expended  in 
England  and  that  expended  abroad  should  be  adjusted?  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  a  little  over  2,000  Baptist  ministers 
(including  those  retired)  and  over  3,000  churches.  In  the 
B.M.S.  there  are  rather  more  than  300  missionaries  (not  counting 
wives),  and  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  Baptists  in  other 
missionary  societies.  This  sometimes  means  one  or  two  or  a 
dozen  Christian  workers  amongst  a  million  people.  Without  in 
the  least  belittling  the  noble  efforts  of  our  churches  to  support 
missionary  work,  can  we  say  that  there  is  a  definite,  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  denomination  as  a  whole  to 
examine  the  religious  situation  of  the  world,  i.e.,  as  you  and  I 
think  of  it,  the  utter,  wide,  deep,  crying  needs  of  two-thirds  of 
our  fellow  men? 

When  the  Church  at  Antioch  prayed  unitedly  and  earnestly 
God’s  Spirit  impelled  them  to  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Saul,  their 
two  ablest  men,  for  God’s  work  in  the  regions  beyond.  The 
Church’s  action  was  more  momentous  than  they  knew,  and  may 
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be  said  to  have  changed  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  When 
Jesus  saw  the  multitudes,  distressed  and  scattered,  like  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd.  He  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  He 
was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  He  said : 
“  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  thrust  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest.”  What  would  earnest,  united  prayer 
accomplish  amongst  our  churches?  Perhaps  first  of  all  that 
scores  of  young  ministers  would  be  volunteering  for  work  across 
the  seas;  then,  that  many  earnest  young  men  in  the  churches 
would  be  rising  up  to  take  their  places.  Funds  would,  of  course, 
be  needed ;  but  when  there  is  a  great  movement  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  there  is  never  any  serious  trouble  about  money.  It  is 
nowhere  recorded  that  there  was  any  great  financial  difficulty  in 
the  early  Church.  Paul  speaks  warmly  and  proudly  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians,  “  how  that  the  abundance  of  their  joy 
and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 
liberality.”  They  had  almost  to  force  him  to  take  their  gifts. 
The  attempt  to  redress  the  balance  and  have  a  larger  and  more 
adequate  representation  of  the  Home  Church  on  the  Mission 
Field  would  not  impoverish  the  Home  Church  but  enrich  it. 
It  would  simply  mean  that  there  was  a  greater  tide  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  Home  Church,  and  then  on  the  Mission  Field. 

May  I  venture  to  say  one  thing  to  all  the  brethren  here 
who  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  that  if  God  speaks  to  you  in 
an  imperative  way,  as  He  spoke  to  Carey  and  Livingstone  and 
Wilfred  Grenfell  and  Albert  Schweitzer  and  many  others,  you 
should  reply  as  Peter  did  in  justifying  his  first  preaching  to 
Gentiles:  “Who  was  I  that  I  should  resist  God?”  Please 
allow  also  this  personal  word.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  when  at  the  end  of  my  Rawdon  days  the  B.M.S.  doctor  coun¬ 
selled  against  my  going  to  the  Mission  Field  immediately.  I  have 
been  thankful  to  God  ever  since  for  that  unexpected  compulsory 
guidance.  I  owe  much  to  my  five  years’  experience  in  a  village 
church,  and  would  counsel  every  missionary  student  who  is 
young  enough  to  have  two  or  three  years’  experience  in  a  home 
pastorate  before  going  abroad. 

My  last  word  is  this :  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  a  jot  on  what  patch  of  earth  you  live  and  die 
if  only  you  live  and  die  well.  For  all  of  us,  since  we  are  the 
friends  of  Christ,  the  best  is  yet  to  be;  and  we  only  have  the 
best  when  we  give  it  freely  and  gladly  to  others. 

We  lose  what  on  ourse|ves  we  spend ; 

We  have  as  treasure  without  end 

Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend, 

WTio  givest  all. 

H.  J.  CHARTER. 
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Death  and  Beyond. 

OF  the  very  few  gocxl  results  to  be  traced  to  the  war,  perhaps 
one  for  which  we  may  well  be  grateful  is  that  it  compelled 
us  once  again  to  face  the  question  of  a  future  life,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  important,  to  revise  some  of  our  earlier 
views  regarding  it. 

“  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?”  is  a  question  man  has 
been  asking  from  very  early  times;  and  to  judge  by  the  interest 
its  discussion  still  occasions,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  the 
power  to  stir  thought  and  attention  even  to-day.  Though  dim 
and  largely  superstitious  in  its  earlier  expressions,  the  conviction 
that  this  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  end  of  existence,  has 
become  more  firmly  rooted  in  human  consciousness  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hereafter, 
the  thought  immediately  arises,  “  To  what  end  this  waste?” 

There  are  two  lines  of  approach  to  the  consideration  of  this 
theme :  one  surveys  the  arguments  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  survival ;  the  other  associates  the  whole  matter  with 
religious  faith,  and  starting  with  that  premise,  endeavours  to 
discover  what  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity  concerning  it.  The 
former  way  of  approach  has  to  do  with  the  scientific  and  philo¬ 
sophical  grounds  for  belief  in  immortality;  the  latter  traces  its 
belief  to  the  Bible  and  argues  not  simply  for  human  survival, 
but  for  eternal  life.  Whatever  proof  may  be  forthcoming  in 
the  realms  of  physics  and  psychology  for  immortality,  that  does 
not  satisfy  the  profoundest  need  of  the  soul.  Survival  alone 
may  be  something  almost  abhorrent  unless  accompanied  by  the 
joyous  hope  that  the  Christian  faith  affords.  It  is  this  line  of 
enquiry,  therefore,  we  shall  now  briefly  attempt  to  pursue. 

The  Bible  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  what  is 
termed  physical  life  and  what  we  speak  of  as  everlasting  life; 
and  it  is  with  the  second  that  it  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  first 
is  regarded  as  something  temporary,  incomplete,  fleeting;  all 
the  figures  employed  to  express  it  suggest  how  transient  and 
uncertain  it  is.  But  when  the  Bible  refers  to  the  life  beyond, 
invariably  it  does  so  in  a  manner  that  reveals  its  essential 
importance  and  the  need  for  the  acceptance  of  certain  spiritual 
truths  for  its  realisation. 

If  we  would  be  fully  conversant  with  what  the  Bible  has 
to  say  on  this  subject,  we  must  begin  our  study  in  the  Old 
Testament,  for  it  is  there  we  find  the  roots  of  those  ideas  that 
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later  became  translated  into  the  convincing  faith  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  first  thing  one  discovers  is  that  the  Old  Testament  has 
really  very  little  to  say  about  the  future  life — at  any  rate  prior 
to  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
Until  then,  whatever  ideas  were  held  were  for  the  most  part  very 
crude  and  ill-developed.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  fact  that  for 
our  present  argument  is  of  importance :  immortality  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  is  always  found  to  be  related 
to  and  dependent  upon  God.  For  that  reason  we  are  warranted 
in  affirming  that  all  Christian  teaching  on  this  theme  must  have 
its  springs  there.  Whatever  modifications  are  necessary  from 
time  to  time  as  the  result  of  enlarging  views  and  increased 
knowledge,  this  basic  principle  remains,  which  no  progress  of 
thought  or  discovery  can  contravene.  However  indebted,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  be  to  science  for  the  support  it  may  give  to  the 
theory  of  survival  after  death,  as  Christians  we  claim  that  eternal 
life  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  something  far  more  to  be  desired, 
and  altogether  beyond  the  competence  of  science  to  prove  or 
disprove. 

The  earliest  conceptions  among  the  Hebrews  associated 
immortality  with  Sheol — to  them  a  place  of  shadows  and  dark¬ 
ness,  possessing  no  moral  significance  whatsoever.  They  gave 
no  thought  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  rewards  hereafter. 
Sheol  was  a  place  where  God  did  not  enter  and  from  which 
consequently  all  light  and  joy  were  excluded.  Its  inhabitants 
were  conceived  as  mere  “  shades  of  the  dead,”  still  retaining  their 
familiar  appearance  perhaps,  but  having  neither  souls  nor  bodies. 
God  was  thought  of  as  living  always  in  His  people,  not  amongst 
the  dead.  Any  notion  the  Hebrew  entertained  regarding  a  life 
to  come  was  more  closely  associated  with  the  future  prosperity 
of  his  nation  than  with  belief  in  personal  immortality.  So  long 
as  his  national  hopes  and  aspirations  could  ultimately  be  fulfilled 
in  either  his  children  or  their  descendants,  he  could  die  in  peace 
and  utmost  content.  It  was  only  as  time  went  on  and  national 
hopes  failed  to  be  realised,  when  the  nation  was  broken  up 
through  exile  and  other  causes,  and  when  disparity  between 
conduct  and  reward  became  apparent  and  life’s  inequalities 
manifested  themselves,  that  the  people’s  thoughts  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  another  existence  in  which  these  contradictions 
would  be  adjusted,  where  there  would  be  some  close  correspon¬ 
dence  between  behaviour  and  material  prosperity. 

Yet  even  so,  the  new  hope  that  began  to  fill  their  vision  was 
not  so  much  one  of  personal  immortality  as  of  the  transference 
of  the  kingdom  for  which  they  looked  from  an  earthly  environ¬ 
ment  to  a  heavenly.  If,  they  argued,  this  happier  state  of  affairs 
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is  incapable  of  realisation  here,  why  not  in  some  other  realm? 
Later  this  view  was  still  further  developed  into  the  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the 
Apocalypses.  In  no  way  does  the  Old  Testament  contemplate 
heaven  or  hell  as  we  have  come  to  interpret  these  terms.  They 
were  a  later  product.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  everything  centred  in 
God.  If  God  were  present  little  else  mattered;  if  God  were 
absent  then  all  was  dark.  Apart  from  God  there  could  be  no 
life  at  all,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  a  somewhat  different 
atmosphere,  though  the  underlying  thought  remains  unchanged. 
Immortality  is  still  found  to  be  conditional  upon  man’s  relation 
to  God.  Apart  from  that  a  life  beyond  has  no  place  either  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  in  that  of  His  apostles.  “  This  life  is 
in  His  Son;  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life.”  Let  us 
consider  in  the  first  place  what  Jesus  had  to  say. 

To  our  Lord’s  mind  all  thought  of  an  hereafter  was  closely 
identified  with  His  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
As  has  been  noticed  already,  that  idea  had  its  roots  in  the  Old 
Testament;  but  Jesus  amplified  it  and  gave  to  it  a  wider 
application.  He  made  it  central  in  all  that  He  sought  to  impart 
to  men  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God.  As  we  follow 
His  thought  along  this  particular  line  it  becomes  evident  that 
to  Him  the  Kingdom  had  both  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  signifi¬ 
cance — the  frontiers  overlapped,  the  boundaries  intersected  each 
other.  He  could  pray :  “  Thy  Kingdom  come,  as  in  heaven,  so 
on  earth.”  For  Jesus  the  Kingdom  meant  the  reign  of  God 
everywhere :  here  amidst  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  world’s 
duties,  and  there  in  the  higher  realms  of  glorified  service.  That 
the  Divine  will  should  be  done  in  the  hearts  of  men — that  was 
the  burden  of  His  desire,  and  to  its  achievement  He  urged  His 
claim  with  all  the  power  of  its  winning  appeal.  Nor  did  Jesus 
set  any  bounds  to  the  time  of  the  Kingdom’s  coming.  In  many 
instances  He  describes  it  as  already  come.  “If  I  by  the  finger 
of  God  cast  out  demons,  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  upon 
you.”  But  to  Him  it  was  also  in  process  of  coming.  “  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you.”  And  yet  again.  He 
looked  for  the  Kingdom  as  a  glorious  future  possibility.  Most 
of  our  Lord’s  “  Kingdom  ”  parables  seem  to  bear  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  while  other  passages  point  directly  to  the  fact  that  He 
looked  for  a  day  when  the  Kingdom  ideal  might  be  fully  perfected 
and  God’s  rule  prevail  throughout  the  universe. 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  too,  we  find  definite  reference  to 
personal  immortality.  What  may  have  been  somewhat  vaguely 
implicit  in  late  Hebrew  thought  and  writing  Jesus  made  gloriously 
explicit.  There  is  nothing  nebulous  about  His  utterances  on  this 
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matter,  but  a  clear  declaration  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  for 
those  who  are  prepared  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  What  those 
conditions  are  we  shall  notice  more  precisely  later.  For  the 
moment  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  bearing  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection  upon  our  enquiry,  and  to  ask  what  value  it  has  for 
our  belief  in  a  life  to  come. 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  our  faith  in  a  future  existence 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead.  But  does  it?  The  evidence  is  that,  important  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  as  an  integral  element  in  Christian 
belief,  our  hope  of  a  life  beyond  rests  upon  something  much 
deeper.  The  Resurrection  was  not  an  isolated  event.  That  is 
to  say,  Jesus  could  have  risen  from  the  dead  without  it  affecting 
us  in  any  way  whatever,  except  as  a  cause  for  wonder  and 
astonishment.  What  our  Lord’s  rising  from  the  dead  really 
indicates  is  exactly  what  has  already  been  noted  regarding  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  that  eternal  life  derives 
from  God  and  is  conditioned  by  the  soul’s  relation  to  God.  We 
belong  to  a  spiritual  order,  of  which  we  are  made  heirs  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  As  our  Representative  He  has  broken  the 
powers  of  death,  so  that  by  union  with  God  in  Him  we  are 
assured  of  a  like  victory.  That  oneness  with  the  Father  that 
made  possible  His  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave  gives  equal 
promise  to  us  of  a  similar  resurrection. 

Thus  there  is  set  upon  life  a  valuation  that  nothing  else  can 
give  to  it.  The  span  of  a  few  years  cannot  possibly  exhaust  the 
meaning  and  possibilities  that  such  a  conception  of  life  affords. 
The  inference  is — and  is  it  not  more  than  an  inference?  is  it 
not  the  substance  of  all  New  Testament  teaching? — that  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  life  as  Jesus  understood  them  are  blessings  one  may 
enjoy  here  and  now.  It  is  gloriously  possible  for  us  to  pass 
from  death  into  life  and  so  at  once  enter  upon  that  eternal 
I  pilgrimage  that  any  dissolution  of  our  bodies  is  powerless  to 
impede.  The  intervention  of  death  is  not  necessary  to  assure  us 
of  the  fact  of  resurrection;  it  can  be  the  experience  here  of  all 
I  who  avail  themselves  of  entrance  into  that  life  which  results  from 
personal  union  with  God  in  Christ, 
j  The  teaching  of  Paul  and  other  writers  in  the  new  Testament 
amply  supports  what  has  been  said  regarding  that  of  Jesus. 
There  is  no  contradiction  as  some  would  persuade  us  there  is. 

1A11  hope  of  a  life  to  come  for  the  Early  Church  depended  uiwn 
a  condition  of  faith-union  with  Christ.  Apart  from  the  creation 
of  such  the  possibility  of  immortality  found  no  support.  Because 
I  Jesus  has  fulfilled  in  Himself  the  great  reconciling  ministry  that 
I  brings  us  into  living  relation  with  God,  all  the  Divine  life  revealed 
I  in  Jesus  is  made  ours  through  Him.  He  being  one  with  God  and 
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the  sharer  of  eternal  life  with  God,  we  through  Him  partake  in 
that  life  too.  Because  He  lives,  we  live  also.  Whatever 
corroboration  of  this  teaching  may  from  time  to  time  emanate 
from  other  quarters,  the  Christian  claim  rests  absolutely  upon 
Scripture,  which  declares  that  life  hereafter  is  conditional  solely 
upon  man’s  personal  and  immediate  relation  to  God  as  made 
known  in  Christ. 

Regarding  the  question  of  judgment  and  final  destiny,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  do  full  justice  to  this 
argument,  we  find  that  in  this  principle  for  which  we  have  been 
contending  we  have  something  that  is  of  considerable  help  in 
lighting  us  along  an  otherwise  dark  and  uncertain  path.  No 
examination  of  the  subject  of  a  future  life  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  fact  of  sin,  for  it  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  existence,  and  therefore  has  consequences  far  beyond 
this  present  life  as  well  as  in  it.  Sin  separates  from  God,  and 
for  that  reason  affects  all  our  relation  to  Him.  We  believe  that 
for  those  who  accept  of  God’s  provision  in  Jesus  Christ,  there  is 
salvation  from  sin  and  deliverance  from  its  power  to  destroy 
our  spiritual  life;  but  what  of  those  who  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  provision?  Is  their  refusal  in  no  way  to  affect  any 
future  condition  into  which  they  may  enter?  To  imagine  that 
in  the  life  beyond  all  start  upon  equal  terms,  as  it  were,  without 
any  reference  to  the  kind  of  life  they  have  lived  here,  is  surely 
to  undermine  the  true  meaning  and  spiritual  value  of  this  present 
existence.  If  it  is  not  disciplinary  and  preparatory,  wherein  lies 
its  purpose?  We  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuity  linking  the  present  with  the  future,  so  that  as  our  course 
here  closes,  so  shall  the  other  begin.  Righteousness  must  be 
rewarded  and  sin  bring  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  guilt. 
But  how?  That  is  the  question  that  has  occasioned  great 
disputation  in  the  past,  and  is  still  a  fruitful  cause  of  much 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  future  life,  and  more 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  sin  and  future 
retribution,  there  are  three  main  opinions  between  which  for  the 
most  part  thought  is  divided.  The  first  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  orthodox  view.  This  insists  that  a  person’s  eternal  destiny 
is  fixed  at  death ;  that  the  future  holds  alternatively  everlasting 
life  and  everlasting  punishment.  As  a  soul  passes  over  so  it 
must  go  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  states,  and  at  that  moment 
its  disposition  is  settled  without  any  possibility  of  change.  The 
second  view  is  what  is  known  as  universal  salvation.  Those 
holding  it  claim  that  the  idea  of  souls  being  eternally  lost  is 
contrary  to  our  conceptions  of  Divine  love  as  revealed  to  us  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Supporters  of  this  doctrine,  therefore,  believe  that 
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ultimately  all  will  have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  salvation  God  has  made  and  so  will  enter  into  the  fulness 
of  the  inheritance  promised  in  the  life  to  come.  The  third  view 
is  known  as  potential  immortality.  While  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  majority  of  people  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  in  the  way  that  earlier  theologians  did,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation 
does  not  give  due  place  to  the  moral  implications  of  sin,  the  idea 
of  potential  immortality  offers  a  midway  line  of  approach  that 
at  once  gives  due  place  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  the  way 
we  have  already  seen,  yet  in  no  way  outrages  our  sense  of  the 
character  of  God  on  the  one  hand  or  weakens  our  judgment  as 
to  the  heinousness  of  sin  on  the  other. 

No  little  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  all  too 
frequently  a  wrong  interpretation  has  been  put  upon  such  terms 
as  Hades  and  Gehenna.  The  former,  it  should  be  noted,  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  Old  Testament  word  Sheol,  while  Gehenna  was 
possibly  the  place  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying.  It  was  a 
heap  where  refuse  was  destroyed.  That  in  itself  is  suggestive 
of  what  we  are  convinced  is  always  the  Divine  intention.  The 
wood  and  hay  and  stubble  are  to  be  burned,  but  not  the  gold  and 
silver,  except  in  so  far  as  thereby  they  shall  be  purged  and 
purified.  And  if  that  process  of  purification  is  not  complete  at 
the  moment  this  present  existence  terminates,  are  we  to  say 
that  it  must  consequently  cease  for  ever?  If  so,  then  surely  it 
must  cease  for  all  of  us,  because  not  one  of  us  is  completely 
purified  by  a  very  long  way. 

When  the  question  is  approached  thoughtfully  and  with  un¬ 
prejudiced  minds,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  God 
and  of  His  purpose  for  mankind  that  would  limit  the  reaches  of 
His  working  to  the  span  of  life  as  we  know  it  here,  and  argues 
that  beyond  this  present  God  is  cramped  so  that  He  cannot  do 
even  what  His  heart  may  crave  to  do.  It  is  incompatible  with 
our  conceptions  of  Divine  love  and  righteousness  to  say  that  a 
sudden  accident  or  some  other  unexpected  form  of  death  is  to 
seal  a  soul’s  destiny  for  ever.  Think  of  those  who,  during  the 
war,  were  hurled  into  eternity  by  the  flight  of  a  stray  bullet  or 
shell.  To  argue  that  such  occasions  seal  the  doom  of  human 
souls  is  to  attribute  to  God  a  spirit  such  as  we  have  not  learned 
in  Jesus  Christ.  If  God  is  omnipotent,  as  we  claim  He  is,  are 
we  justified  in  limiting  the  operation  of  His  power  to  this  life? 
The  only  satisfactory  view  is  the  one  which  looks  at  this  existence 
and  the  one  beyond  as  two  phases  of  one  great  experience.  As 
Jesus  declared :  “  In  My  Father’s  house  are  many  abiding- 
places  ”  ;  but  though  many  they  are  all  in  the  one  house.  If 
we  insist  that  the  moment  of  death  is  to  determine  the  future 
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without  any  possibility  of  change,  it  means  that  sin  is  more 
powerful  than  God,  that  God’s  love  is  unavailing  to  overcome  it. 
No  doctrine  of  God  is  sufficient  that  denies  to  Him  the  use  of 
every  means  within  His  reach  for  bringing  even  the  most 
hardened  and  rebellious  soul  within  the  bounds  of  His  eternal 
mercy  and  saving  grace.  And  until  every  effort  that  can  be 
employed  is  exhausted,  we  may  be  sure  God’s  patience  and  all- 
gracious  goodness  will  reach  out  to  the  uttermost  limits  in  the 
hope  of  winning  those  still  outside  the  fold. 

But  that  is  not  to  say,  as  universalism  does,  that  ultimately 
all  will  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  God’s  redeemed. 
Potential  immortality  allows  for  the  possibility  that  some  will 
persistently  resist  the  overtures  of  God’s  love  until  they  shall 
be  so  alienated  from  all  deeper  feelings  and  sense  of  response  as 
to  be  altogether  incapable  of  accepting  the  life  held  out  to  them. 
It  is  terribly  possible  that  a  time  may  come  for  those  who 
deliberately  turn  from  God  when  all  hope  of  union  with  Him  is 
destroyed,  when  every  finer  aspiration  has  become  so  atrophied 
that  no  response  whatever  is  forthcoming.  If  that  is  not  death, 
what  is  ?  Surely  that  is  the  spiritual  death  of  which  Paul  speaks. 
If,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  eternal  life  depends  upon  faith- 
union  with  Christ,  to  enjoy  no  such  union  must  of  necessity 
involve  death.  Unending  life  in  God  is  the  potential  possession 
of  all  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  believe  it  and  accept  it 
is  to  enter  forthwith  that  life  which  now  is  and  which  will  come 
in  ever  greater  measure  as  here  and  hereafter  we  yield  more 
fully  to  its  urge;  but  to  refuse  it  is  to  imperil  our  soul’s  welfare 
and  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  danger  of  hardness  and 
rebelliousness  such  as  may  eventually  prove  our  eternal  undoing. 
So  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  springs  of  life  can  result  in 
nothing  but  extinction,  for  to  be  separated  from  God  is  to  be 
denied  our  sole  means  of  existence. 

No  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  therefore,  is  either  satisfactory 
or  worthy  of  serious  consideration  that  does  not  give  due  place, 
first,  to  our  conception  of  God;  and  second,  to  the  idea  that 
life  is  all  of  a  piece,  death  being  not  an  arbitrary  but  an  incidental 
dividing  line.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  interpret  that  life 
as  being  always  conditioned  upon  our  fulfilment  of  that  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  both  basic  and  essential  for  all  Christian  belief. 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps  it  should  be  made  clear  that,  while  modern 
spiritualist  methods  of  approach  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  other 
movements  of  a  like  character,  are  fully  recognised,  the  scope 
of  this  article  does  not  allow  of  their  being  included  in  our 
survey. 


H.  J.  DALE. 


Letters  to  James  Deakin. 


Kettering, 

March,  26th,  1805. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  and  am  glad  to  find  you 
go  on  so  comfortably  as  you  do.  We  have  this  summer  occasion 
to  enlarge  our  place  of  worship,  and  while  that  is  doing,  though 
our  brethren  will  meet  on  Lord’s  Days  in  another  place,  I  purpose, 
God  willing,  to  take  a  journey  into  the  north.  I  cannot  go, 
however,  before  the  17th  of  June. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  unity  with 
Brother  Barclay  and  his  with  you.  A  letter  I  lately  received 
from  Christian  Anderson  of  Edinburgh  speaks  of  him  and  you 
with  much  brotherly  kindness,  and  of  an  intention  to  visit 
M’Viccars  in  the  Highlands.  It  has  often  concerned  me  to 
observe  the  number  of  baptised  individuals  in  Scotland,  and  yet 
their  want  either  of  a  social  principle  or  of  such  views  of 
Christian  forbearance  as  are  necessary  to  any  state  of  Society  in 
this  life.  Surely  there  is  a  medium  between  a  laxness  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  a  careless  disregard  of  Christian  revealed  will,  and 
such  a  self-willed  adherence  to  matters  of  doubtful  disputation 
as  must  fritter  the  Church  of  God  into  a  set  of  wranglers.  Many 
of  the  English  Baptists  have  certainly  too  much  of  the  former, 
and  of  the  Scotch  Baptists  too  much  of  the  latter.  Your  spirit 
and  that  of  Brother  Barclay’s  seems  the  same.  I  pray  God  you 
may  continue  you  of  one  heart.  The  ordinance  of  Baptism  is 
certainly  of  importance,  but  it  will  not  of  itself  serve  for  a  bond 
of  union,  neither  must  it  be  a  leading  object  in  our  ministrations. 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  must  be  our  theme,  and  the  turning  of 
sinners  to  him,  rather  than  the  proselyting  of  Christians  to  be 
of  our  denominations,  must  be  our  object.  If  so,  the  Lord  will 
bless  us.  This  is  the  object  of  our  brethren  at  Serampore,  and 
from  all  that  I  have  heard  is  the  object  of  Brother  Barclay, 
and  God  hath  blessed  them.  But  if  we  are  more  concerned  about 
an  inferior  matter  than  the  spread  of  that  kingdom  for  which 
our  Redeemer  died,  then  are  we  really  Sectarians,  and  shall 
come  to  nothing. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure,  my  dear  brother,  to  join  in 
Christian  fellowship  with  you  and  the  church  under  your  care, 
if  I  should  come  to  Glasgow.  Respecting  your  kind  invitation 
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to  make  your  house  my  home,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  where  I  should  enjoy  more  pleasure. 
If  I  have  any  hesitation  it  is  merely  on  account  of  the  general 
object  on  which  I  come.  I  was  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Dale’s,  and 
the  last  at  Mr.  Wardlaw’s,  who  both  treated  me  with  great 
kindness.  I  am  persuaded  you  would  not  wish  me  to  give  either 
of  them  any  offence,  or  show  any  slight  to  them.  If  you  in 
an  amicable  manner  could  say  to  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  this  effect : 
“  I  find  Mr.  F  .  .  .  thinks  of  coming  to  Glasgow.  If  you  would 
excuse  it,  Mrs.  D  .  .  .  and  myself  would  like  this  time  for  him 
to  be  at  our  house.”  You  would  hear  what  he  said,  and  perceive 
whether  he  took  it  well.  If  he  did,  so  let  it  be.  But  if  it 
appeared  to  hurt  his  mind,  I  should  cease  to  urge.  Whether  I 
be  at  his  house  or  yours  I  should  visit  the  other. 

I  wonder  that  any  who  fear  God  should  object  to  your 
examining  the  characters  of  those  who  propose  to  join  with  you, 
and  call  it  unscriptural.  If  you  did  not,  instead  of  answering 
to  the  character  given  to  the  primitive  churches,  ”  Saints  and 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,”  you  would  soon  be  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  words,  “  The  filth  of  the  world  and  the  off-scouring  of 
all  things.”  You  have  no  right  to  receive  any  without 
a  credible  profession  of  Christianity;  but  that  profession  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  a  conversation  which  becometh  the 
gospel  is  not  credible,  and  ought  not  to  be  credited. 

I  seldom  receive  a  letter  from  any  of  the  Tabernacle  friends, 
and  never  on  the  subject  you  mention,  of  those  cimongst  them 
inclined  to  Baptist  principles.  Mr.  E  .  .  .  has  always  been 
very  kind  to  me ;  we  never  conversed  on  baptism  that  I  recollect. 

I  have  just  received  letters  from  India.  They  are  all  well, 
and  walk  in  love,  but  their  hands  and  hearts  are  full  with  the 
bad  conduct  of  5  or  6  of  their  native  members.  Some  are 
excluded,  others  suspended — their  discipline  is,  I  think,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  tenderness  and  faithfulness.  The  poor  n^roes  in 
Jamaica,  8  or  10,000  of  whom  have  been  baptised,  have  obtained 
again  the  liberty  of  public  worship;  not  however  from  good  will, 
but  because  their  enemies  cannot  agree  in  what  kind  of  yoke 
to  put  upon  their  necks.  The  Lord  reigneth ! 

I  think  I  must  write  soon  to  Mr.  Ewing.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  mention  among  his  friends  your 
having  heard  from  me  as  to  my  coming.  So  great  was  their 
kindness,  they  may  well  expect  I  should  first  write  to  them  on 
coming  again. 

My  Kristian  love  to  Mrs.  D  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  brethren. 

I  am.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

A.  Fuller. 
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Edinburgh, 

Mh  July,  1805. 

Dear  Brother, 

Thank  you  for  all  your  kind  expressions  of  love.  I  hope 
to  reach  Glasgow  about  the  18th  or  19th,  inst.  so  as  to  spend 
the  21st  there.  I  am  obliged  by  the  repetition  of  your  brotherly 
invitation,  and  should  enjoy  a  pleasure  in  being  at  your  house 
as  my  home  while  in  Glasgow  .  .  .  but  I  supposed  at  the  first 
that  that  would  be  doubtful,  being,  as  you  know,  on  a  public 
errand,  an  errand  which  Mr.  G.  Ewing  very  kindly  patronises, 
and  having  had  the  same  request  from  him,  I  conceive  it  would 
be  improper  to  refuse  it.  The  afternoon  is  the  only  time  I 
can  spend  with  you,  in  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  unite  with  you 
and  the  brethren  as  I  did  on  Lord’s  Day  with  brother  Young 
and  his  friends  at  Edinburgh. 

I  expect  to  set  off  from  here  on  Tuesday  next,  the  9th,  and 
to  spend  the  following  Lord’s  Day  at  Aberdeen.  Expect  Dr. 
Stuart  will  accompany  me  the  whole  journey  through  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hands,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Cannon  Street,  Birm., 
is  here.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Deakin  and  all  the  brethren,  and 
His  Grace  be  with  you  and  your 

Affectionate  brother, 

A.  Fuller. 

June  20th,  1808. 

My  Very  Dear  Sir, 

Would  anything  I  could  have  written  have  been  worth 
the  Postage  I  would  have  written  you  long  since.  Mr.  Edwards 
arrived  here  safe,  and  since  his  arrival  has  contented  himself  in 
a  very  becoming  manner.  I  hope  Mr.  Hunt  is  right  with  God 
and  warmly  set  upon  his  work.  He  has  preached  with  con¬ 
siderable  acceptance  in  different  places  around  the  neighbourhood 
and  bids  fair  to  acquire  the  English  pronunciation,  as  well  as  to 
make  a  considerable  progress  in  learning. 

It  is  with  great  concern  I  hear  of  the  divided  state  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Glasgow.  Oh !  When  will  the  followers  of 
Christ  learn  to  obey  the  dying  command  of  their  Lord  and 
love  one  another!  When  will  they  learn  to  practise  mutual 
Forbearance  where  they  cannot  see  exactly  alike?  How  long 
will  they  tythe  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  and  pass  over 
Judgt  and  the  Love  of  God?  There  is  however  one  consolation 
left  to  the  Friends  of  Zion,  namely  that  her  Lord  &  Head  still 
lives  and  has  the  Government  of  the  Church  upon  his  Shoulder : 
that  consideration  assures  us  that  his  Cause  shall  live  &  finally 
triumph  as  well  as  opens  a  Prospect  of  a  State  &  world  where 
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all  shall  be  Harmony  and  Love.  Oh  that  the  disordered  State  of 
Society  here  may  make  us  long  more  earnestly  for  purer 
Society  &  Enjoyts  of  Heaven. 

Things  in  this  country  in  our  connections  are  pleasing 
rather  than  otherwise.  Our  Association  was  last  week  at 
Sheffield.  Considering  its  remote  situation  it  was  decently 
attended.  4  Churches  had  each  more  than  30  added  by  Bapm 
in  all  140.  Most  of  the  others  which  sent  letters  (for  some 
neglected  to  send  any)  had  some  Additions ;  and  all  are  peaceable. 

I  hope  our  Brethren  Barclay  &  Anderson  go  on  prosperously 
&  keep  themselves  &  their  Churches  free  from  the  Contentions 
&  Divisions  around  them. 

I  hope,  My  Dr  Br  you  will  not  pass  thro  Yorkshire  again 
without  malting  Bradford  in  your  way  &  favouring  us  with  your 
Company,  and  also  favour  us  with  a  Sermon,  for  though  you 
have  resigned  the  pastoral  Office  you  have  not  I  hope  given 
over  preaching  the  unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ. 

Strange  are  the  Revolutions  at  Edingh :  I  rejoice  at  the 
prevalence  of  Truth;  but  whether  the  peculiarities  adopted  by 
our  Br  H(aldane?)  may  not  be  such  as  may  nearly  counter¬ 
balance  the  Joy  I  will  not  say.  However  the  Lord  reigneth 
let  the  Earth  rejoice. 

Remember  me  at  a  Throne  of  Grace.  I  am  in  an  important 
&  difficult  Post,  and  feel  my  Incapacity  to  fill  it  to  my  own 
Satisfaction ;  but  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  till  a  better  qualified 
Person  turns  up.  But  the  prayers  of  my  Friends  will  not  be 
lost.  God  has  hitherto  been  with  me.  This  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  with  Gratitude  &  Wonder.  With  Xtian  Respects 
to  Mrs.  Deakin  tho’  unknown,  I  remain,  My  Dr  Sir,  Yours 
very  affectly, 

W.  Steadman. 


My  Dear  Brother, 

I  have  duly  received  yours  enclosing  a  bill  of  £206  -  16  -  5, 
towards  repairing  the  loss  of  the  fire  at  Serampore,  for  which 
you  will  accept  and  present  my  thanks.  I  shall  not  print  the 
names  of  this  fire  subscription  in  No.  23,  but  get  that  number 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  print  the  other  soon  after  it  by 
itself.  Were  I  to  include  this  in  No.  23  it  would  retard  the 
appearance  of  that  number. 

But  I  have  at  this  moment  more  letters  from  India,  which  I 
must  read  before  I  write  any  more. 

Well,  Good  brother  Mardon  of  Goamalty  who  lately  lost 
his  wife  and  child,  is  dead  also  after  only  four  hours  illness ! 
Felix  Carey  is  driven  for  the  present  to  take  refuge  in  a  British 
ship  hovering  off  the  coast  of  Burmah  with  his  wife  and  family. 
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His  life  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  Jealousy  of 
the  Burman  Government,  who  of  late  had  fallen  out  with  the 
British,  and  Felix  was  accused  of  being  a  spy  from  the  British 
Government.  He  escaped  with  his  family  into  the  Amboyna, 
where  he  waits  in  hope  of  peace  and  good  understanding  being 
restored  in  which  case  he  would  return. 

I  hear,  though  not  from  our  friends,  that  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Canton  is  dead.  He  was  an  important  character  and  his 
loss  with  that  of  Vanderkemp  and  Desgranges,  must  be  severely 
felt  by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Clergyman  of  Calcutta,  or  rather  of 
Serampore,  was  in  great  danger  of  death  when  the  letters  came 
away.  They  are  dated  June  7th,  1812,  and  contain  specimens 
of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  the  Eastern  languages,  viz,  the  Tamil, 
the  Orissa,  the  Nagaree  and  the  Sheik,  with  types  made  of  the 
metal  melted  in  the  fire. 

I  must  close,  with  affectionate  regards  to  your  wholeself 
and  to  the  friends  in  Christ  with  you. 

A.  Fuller. 

Kettering, 

My  dear  Brother,  August  14th,  1812. 

I  have  just  received  your  kind  favour  enclosing  a  bill 
of  £94  -  14  -  lOd,  which  I  will  place  as  directed.  I  often  wonder 
that  amidst  the  difficulties  of  the  times  there  seems  to  be  more 
done  for  God  than  ever.  May  it  yield  fruit  that  shall  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  donors.  Yes,  I  have  been  into  Wales  and 
some  other  places,  about  a  600  miles  excursion,  and  kept  up  to 
my  old  price,  a  pound  a  mile.  Next  month  I  hope  to  go  into 
Norfolk.  There  is  a  very  considerable  interest  excited  within 
the  last  year  among  our  churches  in  behalf  of  the  mission,  and 
many  societies  formed  in  aid  of  it.  I  have  just  drawn  up  a 
brief  statement  of  the  mission  on  a  single  sheet,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  It  is  now  in  the  press  to 
the  amount  of  5000.  I  wish  I  knew  what  names  to  put  down 
as  receivers  at  Glasgow,  and  I  would  insert  them  there.  I  think 
I  will  venture  to  put  down  your  own  and  that  of  Mr.  Grenvill 
Ewing.  You  shall  see  one  soon  after  I  receive  them.  No.  23 
of  the  P.A.  is  in  hand.  We  print  now  5000.  I  think  you  will 
find  No.  23  as  interesting  as  anything  that  has  gone  before  it, 
if  not  more  so. 

There  is  a  difficulty  or  two  in  your  letter  that  I  must  request 
another  to  explain.  1.  In  the  remittance  of  Feb.  21st,  Mrs. 
Ewing  denominates  it  “  The  Glasgow  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Oriental  Translations  of  Sacred  Scriptures.”  But  in  this  you 
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say  “  I  transmit  you  £87  -  7  -  lOd,  the  amount  of  the  last  six 
months  subscriptions  and  donations  in  aid  of  the  Eastern 
Mission.”  You  might  not  mean  the  mission  as  distinguished 
from  the  translations,  but  as  we  have  a  fund  for  each,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  know  the  specific  object.  2.  You  speak  of 
a  “  Second  donation  from  a  Sabbath  School  in  the  Calton 
Glasgow.”  Do  you  not  mean  Carlton  Place  where  Mr.  Ewing 
dwells?  I  hope  my  health  is  rather  mending.  I  preach  twice 
on  a  Lords  Day,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  week  without  injury. 

Kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  D.  and  her  colleague  Mrs.  E.  .  .  . 
Also  to  Mr.  Dunlop  etc. 

I  am. 

Affectionately  Yours, 

A.  Fuller. 


Kettering, 

My  Dear  Friend,  October  25th,  1812. 

The  suddenness  of  the  affair,  and  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  it  was  taken  up  through  the  kingdom,  superseded  all 
application  on  our  part.  We  could  only  give  circulation  to  the 
tale  as  told  by  Brother  Marshman,  and  leave  it  to  operate.  You 
have  doubtless  seen  his  letter  of  March  12th.  I  can  now  add  a 
letter  has  just  been  received  from  Carey  Marshman  and  Ward, 
dated  March  21st,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  things  were 
better  and  some  worse  than  they  had  at  first  apprehended.  I 
will  transcribe  it. 

“  On  March  11th,  about  6  pm  a  fire  originating  in  accident 
broke  out  in  the  printing  office,  and  baffling  every  effort  to 
repress  it,  consumed  the  whole  building,  with  the  paper,  types 
etc  therein;  there  were  1400  reams  of  English  paper;  44601b. 
of  English  type ;  founts  of  types  in  the  Persian,  Arabic,  Nagree, 
Bengalee,  Orissa,  Telinga,  Tamil,  Mahratta,  Sheik  or  Punjabee, 
Cashmera,  Burman  and  Chinese  characters ;  books  to  the  amount 
of  5000  rupees  (£625)  and  mounts  which  cost  us  above  7000 
rupees  (£875).  The  loss  when  everything  saved  is  deducted,  is 
between  9  and  10,000  £  sterling.  This  has  put  a  temporary  stop 
to  nine  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  in  the  press, 
(three  on  account  of  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society)  and  five  editions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  various  works  in  English, 
among  which  are  a  second  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Grammar, 
Grammars  in  the  Telinga  and  Punjabee  languages,  a  Bengalee 
Dictionary  a  Synopsis  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar  in  Nine 
Languages  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Chinese  Dissertations,  Nugent’s  Greek  primitives,  and  some 
others. 
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“  Amidst  the  whole,  however,  divine  mercy  evidently  shines. 
No  lives  were  lost;  none  of  the  buildings  contiguous  took  fire; 
the  presses  being  in  a  side  room  were  saved;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  that  the  steel  punches  of  the  various  Indian  languages, 
to  have  replaced  which  would  have  occasioned  a  delay  of  six 
years,  besides  the  expense,  were  all  found  among  the  rubbish 
uninjured  by  the  flames !  In  a  more  spacious  building  adjoining 
ours  therefore,  which  was  relinquished  by  the  tenant  four  days 
before  the  fire  happened,  we  have  set  up  the  presses  again,  and 
with  the  punches  and  the  melted  metal,  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
forward  with  the  S.S.  without  a  month’s  delay.  And  we  entreat 
you  to  use  every  means  to  forward  these  articles  by  the  June 
or  July  fleet,  (that  is,  which  gets  there  in  those  months),  as 
their  early  arrival  is  of  so  much  importance  to  us.  Though 
cast  down,  dear  brethren  we  are  not  destroyed;  though  per¬ 
plexed  we  are  by  no  means  in  despair.  We  know  the  Lord 
can  raise  us  up;  and  we  believe  that  after  we  have  suffered  his 
chastening,  he  will  establish  and  strengthen  and  make  us  a 
blessing.  Mr.  Brown  and  our  other  friends  here  have  behaved 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  Further  particulars  we  will  send 
by  the  fleet.” 

English  type  to  the  value  of  £500  was  sent  them  last  Feb. 
or  March,  which  therefore  we  hope  has  arrived  ere  now.  The 
articles  saved  out  of  the  ruins  seem  to  have  considerably 
diminished  the  loss,  and  the  quantity  of  English  paper  consumed 
seems  to  be  less  by  600  reams  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The 
loss  of  the  founts  seems  to  be  the  worst. 

As  to  the  progress  in  repairing  the  loss  it  has  been  very 
great.  The  B.  &  F.  Bible  Society  voted  2000  reams  of  English 
paper  to  cover  the  loss  in  that  article,  be  it  whose  it  might. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  100  guineas,  and  the  Editors 
of  the  Ev.  Magazine,  £50.  The  subscriptions  in  London  may 
amount  to  £700  or  £800  besides  the  above.  Norwich  and 
Norfolk  about  £600.  Bristol  near  £400.  Northampton  £170. 
Kettering  £155.  Leicester  £200  or  £300.  Leeds  and  Bradford 
£400.  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  £200.  Other  subscriptions  in  Edinburgh  about 
£800.  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Hull  are  doing 
something,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  amount.  I  trust  the  whole 
loss  will  be  repaired  before  the  end  of  November,  and  that  I 
may  be  able  to  print  a  list  of  the  Subscriptions  at  the  end  of 
No.  23,  which  is  now  nearly  finished.  The  Ordinary  Ca-sh 
Account  of  the  year  is  now  preparing,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  accounts  of  Subscriptions  towards  the  loss  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible,  as  that  will  hasten  the  appearance  of 
the  P.  A.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  be  able  to 
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publish  in  the  same  number  the  account  of  the  loss,  and  of  its 
being  repaired,  and  that  like  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  finished 
in  two  and  fifty  days,  to  the  dismay  of  all  who  might  wish  ill  to 
the  object.  (Neh.  vi.  15-16.)  From  a  rough  estimate  I  should 
think  £3000  more  would  cover  the  whole  loss,  and  for  this  we 
have  to  look  principally  to  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Hull, 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow.  I  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  by 
Christmas  ships,  to  remit  not  only  all  they  have  requested  as  to 
articles,  but  money  enough  to  cover  the  loss. 

I  know  of  no  motives  to  address  to  the  friends  of  religion 
in  Glasgow  with  which  they  are  not  yet  acquainted,  unless  it 
be  that  in  sending  a  sketch  of  the  subscriptions  which  have  been 
received  for  publication  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  just  now 
coming  out.  I  have  told  of  the  £1000  from  Edinburgh  and  have 
added,  “  From  Glasgow  and  Paisley  we  have  not  heard,  but  they 
are  not  wont  to  be  behind  in  such  cases.”  I  confess  I  should 
feel  (not  to  say  yon)  a  little  ashamed  if  this  same  confident 
boasting  should  be  in  vain.  My  kind  respects  to  Mr.  Ewing, 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Deakin,  etc. 

Affectionately  yours, 

A.  Fuller. 


P.S. — My  health  has  been  pretty  good  for  the  last  three 
months. 

P.S.2. — Mr.  Ewing  could  frame  an  address  to  the  friends 
of  religion  and  Eastern  literature  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  out  of 
the  stuff  contained  in  this  letter,  and  you  could  get  500  of  them 
printed  and  wisely  distributed  in  post  letters,  all  in  three  days. 
I  did  so  and  got  £155  in  Kettering,  a  place  of  but  little  wealth 
and  of  only  3000  inhabitants.  I  should  have  said,  the  little 
Church  at  Moulton,  a  village  near  Northampton,  of  which  Carey 
was  formerly  Pastor,  (from  1787  to  1790)  sent  me  £50  -  5  -  0. 
Never  mind  about  Congregational  Collections.  If  an  address  be 
sent  to  select  individuals,  you  will  get  as  much  as  you  wish. 


Kettering, 

2nd  February,  1813. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  duly  received  yours  enclosing  a  bill  of  £23  -  15  -  9d.  Am 
sorry  to  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  copying  over  your  account 
a  second  time.  My  health  through  mercy  has  been  better  this 
winter  than  usual.  I  have  had  of  late  a  dressed  hare’s-skin  sent 
me  by  a  friend  at  Liverpool  to  wear  with  the  hair  inwards  next 
my  stomach,  and  I  fancy  it  is  of  real  benefit.  My  voice  however 
is  clear  and  my  sleep  good. 

I  have  been  in  expectation  of  being  required  to  go  to  London 
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about  this  Charter  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  That  is,  to  apply  for  a 
clause  in  favour  of  missions,  shall  I  say,  rather  than  that  they 
may  be  let  alone?  That  is  all  we  want'.  But  they  are  so  fiercely 
engaged  in  their  contests  about  other  subjects  that  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  room  for  Jesus  Christ.  Well,  he  will  not 
only  find  place  amongst  them,  but  the  first  place,  and  all  their 
counsels  shall  become  subservient  to  his  kingdom.  Worldly  men 
are  always  studying  to  make  religion  subservient  to  their  pur¬ 
poses,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  a  tool  of  state;  but  Christ 
meanwhile  actually  makes  their  counsels  subservient  to  his 
designs.  All  the  politicians  in  the  world  are  but  so  many  tools 
of  state  to  him.  It  is  thus  that  he  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness. 

I  am  concerned  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  of  dear  Mr.  G. 
Ewing.  Do  present  my  sympathising  regards  to  him  and  to  Mrs. 
Ewing,  when  you  see  them.  I  hope  to  pay  one  visit  more  to 
the  North,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Mr. 
Carey’s  youngest  son,  Jonathan,  born  in  India,  promises  to  be 
the  first  of  the  family  as  a  missionary.  He  has  a  charming 
way  of  describing  things  and  his  heart  burns  with  sacred  ardour. 
He  joined  the  church  about  a  year  ago.  There  is  also  a  Mr.  J.  T. 
Thompson,  who  is  what  they  call  country  born  (i.e.  half  European 
and  half  Hindoo)  who  was  in  a  thriving  situation  as  a  military 
clerk,  but  who  has  given  up  all  for  Christ,  and  with  eight  or  ten 
of  the  native  brethren  and  sisters  of  Calcutta  church  is  gone 
to  plant  a  church,  and  work  round  them  in  Patna,  a  city  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  500 
miles  up  the  Ganges.  God  is  making  room  for  them.  But  I  fear 
while  I  watch  the  Eastern  vineyard  lest  I  should  neglect  my 
own.  Y es,  my  own  charge  at  Kettering,  and  my  own  soul ! 
There  certainly  is  such  a  thing  as  to  have  our  zeal  kindled  by 
sortie  one  specific  object,  while  others  are  passed  over  as  things 
of  inferior  moment.  O !  The  many  ways  in  which  we  may 
get  wrong ! 

Mr.  Brown,  late  of  Calcutta  (the  Clergyman)  is  no  more. 
On  June  17th,  1812,  two  missionaries  arrived  at  Calcutta  from 
America,  sent  by  the  American  Congregationalists  (Dwight, 
Morse,  Spring,  etc.)  not  to  settle  in  the  British  Territories,  but 
to  visit  Serampore  and  consult  with  our  brethren  where  to  settle. 
They  brought  word  that  Johns  and  Lawson  (two  of  our  brethren) 
were  at  hand,  and  five  more  from  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
What  reception  they  will  meet  with  from  the  Government  is 
doubtful.  They  lately  ordered  one  of  the  London  Missionaries 
home.  The  poor  young  man  died  or  he  must  have  come  home. 
It  was  not  for  any  misconduct  in  him,  or  any  persecuting  orders 
sent  out  by  the  Directors,  but  merely  from  orders  to  prevent 
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Colonization — that  is  that  none  who  go  out  without  permission 
from  the  Directors  shall  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  country.  This 
resolution  though  not  aimed  at  missions,  will  greatly  affect  them, 
if  it  cannot  be  got  over. 

I  am.  Dear  Friends, 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

A.  Fuller. 

P.S. — I  hope  you  have  received  No.  23,  but  they  are  often 
long  on  the  road. 

P.S.  2nd. — I  sent  a  few  No.  23  to  Dr.  S  .  .  .  and  Brother 
Anderson.  Methinks  they  should  send  one  to  you  and  one  to 
Mr.  Ewing. 


Kettering, 

Feb.  16th,  1815. 

Dear  Brother  Deakin, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  “  Thee  and  thy  better  half,”  as 
the  Quakers  say,  even  though  there  had  been  no  money,  and 
though  from  the  number  of  my  letters,  and  my  afflictions  I  often 
dread  to  see  the  postman.  My  afflictions  however  are  not  in¬ 
tolerable;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  am  subject  more 
than  ordinarily  to  costiveness,  sleepless  nights  and  fever.  I 
have  not  however  till  last  night,  called  in  my  apothecary  for 
more  than  four  months. 

During  the  cold  season  my  heart  has  been  warmed  not 
only  by  communications  from  the  East,  where  the  work  of  God 
goes  on  gloriously,  but  by  a  journal  from  Rowe  of  Jamaica, 
whose  modesty,  gentleness,  prudence,  godliness,  and  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men,  greatly  endears  him  to  me.  On 
his  landing  at  Montague  Bay  about  a  year  ago,  he  found  the 
Island  wicked  in  the  extreme — and  entertaining  a  strong 
prejudice  against  his  denomination  above  all  others.  He  found 
the  baptists,  (i.e.  the  Negroes  who  are  instructed  by  Moses 
Baker,  an  aged  man  of  colour,  on  the  estates  of  a  Mr.  V.  at 
Flamstead)  in  a  poor  disordered  state :  but  he  preached  to 
them  sometimes,  and  sometimes  heard  Mr.  Baker,  and  thinks 
many  among  them  are  godly  people.  I  will  give  you  a  short 
extract  from  his  journal  in  April  1814. 

“  I  had  some  agreeable  conversation  with  several  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  elders  who  appeared  to  be  pious  and  sensible  men,  though 
excepting  one,  unable  to  read.  I  enquired  of  them  about  Africa, 
whence  they  came,  and  whether  they  would  wish  to  return  or 
not.  They  expressed  their  thankfulness  and  joy  in  reflecting 
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on  their  deliverance,  though  by  improper  means,  from  their 
once  savage  state,  where  they  were  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  which  they  now  enjoy;  and  above  all  their 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  unspeakable,  undeserved  and  unsought 
mercy  in  bringing  them  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel;  while 
their  gesture  and  words  combined  to  manifest  their  utter  aversion 
to  going  back  again  to  their  native  country.” 

How  far  these  good  men,  owned  by  a  planter  who  though 
perhaps  not  religious  himself,  yet  gives  Moses  Baker  a  salary 
to  instruct  them,  and  who  therefore  is  probably  a  humane  master, 
afford  a  sample  of  West  India  slaves  in  general,  I  know  not : 
but  if  they  were  a  fair  specimen,  things  are  not  so  bad  with 
them  as  we  have  been  informed.  We  have  been  told  that  they 
are  eager  to  go  back  to  Africa,  and  even  kill  themselves  under 
an  idea  of  going  thither  when  they  die.  This  may  be  true  of 
individual  heathens,  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

Extract  or  rather  abstract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard  of 
Calcutta  to  Mr.  Ward  April  13,  1814. 

“  Sebuk-ram  preaches  in  20  private  houses  in  the  city,  every 
week.  He  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  river  every  day.  Bhagvat 
preaches  at  11;  Nectoo  in  10;  Manik,  an  old  man,  in  6 :  in 
all  there  are  47  places  preached  in  every  week,  besides  the  labours 
of  Johans,  Caithano,  and  Petruse,  who  speak  occasionally  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  If  they  could  do  more,  they  might  as 
there  are  many  invitations  which  cannot  be  complied  with. 

“  Captain  ....  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  notorious 
drunkards,  finding  his  death  approaching,  sent  for  one  of  the 
missionaries.  As  you  were  all  at  Serampore,  I  was  sent  for,  a 
few  days  since.  I  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  despair;  he 
declared  to  me  that  he  had  already  felt  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  was  evidently  given  up  to  the  tormentors.  He 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  mind.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  terrors,  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  enormity  of  his  wickedness 
in  the  life  he  had  lived,  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  holy  God. 
This  he  candidly  acknowledged,  and  with  heavy  groanings  of 
spirit.  I  then  read  and  explained  the  51st  Psalm  and  prayed 
with  him.  A  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  glisten  in  his  eyes  ere 
I  left  him,  especially  when  the  Saviour’s  name  was  mentioned. 
After  this  I  visited  him  again,  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 
I  found  him  quite  resigned,  wholly  depending  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  I  explained  1  Cor.  vi.,  9-11, 
which  seemed  to  be  blessed  to  his  soul.  With  deep  sighs  he 
acknowledged  his  being  guilty  of  every  crime  in  that  black 
catalogue;  but  when  the  last  clause  of  v.  11  was  explained, 
his  joy  and  gratitude  rose  above  his  terror.  In  seeing  this  man’s 
state  my  own  in  time  past  was  brought  home  in  full  force.f  f 
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To  look  back  on  Calcutta  only  for  two  years,  who  can 
but  wonder  at  the  great  progress  which  the  Gospel  has  made 
among  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders.  It  is 
no  novelty  now  to  see  a  bible  on  the  table  of  an  European;  or 
for  a  Hindoo  or  Musulman  to  read  and  admire  that  blessed 
Book;  or  for  the  praises  of  God  to  be  sung  and  the  voice  of 
prayer  to  be  heard  in  the  families  of  the  great.” 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eustace  Carey  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Calcutta 
in  July  1814.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jabez  Carey  called  and  stopped  a 
week  at  Java  on  their  way  to  Amboyna,  with  Mr.  Robinson. 
They  were  both  well  and  happy  on  March  3,  1814.  The  expenses 
of  the  out-stations  (20  in  number)  are  heavy. 

With  Christian  love  to  your  wholeself  etc,  etc, 

I  am,  Affectionately  yours, 

A.  Fuller. 

1 1  Leonard  was  a  horrible  drunkard,  discharged  a  pistol 
at  his  own  head  of  which  his  mouth  bears  the  marks  to  this 
day.  He  now  drinks  water  only. 

P.S. — Your  bill  of  £20  -  9  -  0,  is  duly  received  and  will 
appear  in  the  next  cash  account. 


Madeira, 

June  19th,  1821. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Deakin, 

Mrs.  Marshman  and  myself  spent  the  last  evening  upon 
the  hill  at  Mr.  Blackburn’s,  with  whom  our  dear  young  friend 
Laird  resides.  The  Captain  yesterday  introduced  Mack  and 
Bampton  and  myself  who  went  on  there  to  seek  for  lodgings  for 
us  while  we  stayed  here  at  Mr.  Blackburn’s.  Mr.  Blackburn 
was  at  his  country  house,  but  a  young  man  was  in  the  Counting 
House,  and  he  showed  us  up  stairs,  while  the  Captain  and  he 
stayed  below  about  business.  The  house  stands  delightfully 
opposite  the  sea.  We  looked  at  the  books  on  the  table  and  were 
much  pleased  to  find  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  the  Christian 
Observer  etc  and  a  Greenock  newspaper.  All  this  looked  well. 
Bye  and  bye  the  young  man  came  up,  and  I  consulted  him  about 
private  lodgings.  He  talked  for  a  little  while  and  we  stated  that 
we  were  missionaries  for  India.  He  said : — “  Do  you  know 
whether  Mr.  Ward  is  returned  or  not  to  India?”  I  told  him 
then  my  name,  and  he  gave  me  his  hand  with  so  much  affection 
and  with  such  evident  joy  that  filled  me  with  consolation.  To 
find  here,  friendship  and  one  to  care  for  us,  was  so  Providential, 
while  every  form  and  every  face  and  every  appearance  of  nature 
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reminded  us  that  we  were  on  a  forign  shore  and  amongst  the 
deadly  foes  of  Christ.  This  latter  we  saw  at  every  comer  of 
the  street,  in  the  crosses  and  churches.  Laird  told  me  that  just 
before  he  left  you  had  been  talking  that  I  was  expected  in 
Scotland.  I  could  not  help  writing  these  things  to  you  my  dear 
sister,  though  trifles.  Respecting  your  comforts  on  board,  I 
have  written  to  Brother  Ardena,  and  requested  him  to  forward 
the  letters  to  Brother  Deakin. 

[Unsigned,  but  by  William  Ward :  see  Life  &  Times  of 
Carey,  &c.,  II,  245.  Postmarked.  3/2.  Via  Madrid  y  Madrid. 
Par  Bayonne.  A27,821.  FPO,  AU  27,  1821.  Glasgow  30  AUG 
1821,  405  G.] 

James  Deakin,  Esq.  Sauchie  Hall,  Glasgow,  via  Gibraltar. 


BAPTISTS  IN  A  BISHOP’S  MIRROR.— Two  energetic 
bishops  of  Lincoln  called  for  reports  from  all  their  parishes 
between  1705  and  1723;  the  Speculum  Dioeceseos  thus  compiled 
was  annotated  for  seventy  years  longer.  A  few  notes  may  show 
what  they  learned  about  Baptists  up  the  Witham  and  across  by 
Trent. 

At  the  Hykehams  there  was  no  rectory  nor  glebe  nor 
church,  but  an  income  of  £175  for  which  clergymen  came  about 
twelve  Sundays  a  year  to  preach  in  their  chapel.  Baptists  had 
taken  a  licence  to  preach  here  in  1672,  had  built  a  meeting-house 
by  1705,  and  by  1788  numbered  25  out  of  61  families.  At 
Aubourn  they  increased  from  one  family  to  fifteen  in  the  same 
time.  At  Bassingham  the  energy  of  1672  had  been  consolidated 
with  Carlton-le-Moorland,  where  a  meeting-house  was  registered, 
and  out  of  48  families  Baptists  rose  from  two  to  four  and  then 
to  thirty.  At  North  Scarle,  another  Baptist  centre  in  1672, 
there  were  two  such  families  out  of  forty  in  1708;  but  eighty 
years  later  they  were  replaced  by  75  Methodists. 
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John  Barber  Pewtress,  1756-1827. 


WHEN  banking  depended  on  the  integrity  and  popularity  of 
private  men,  there  flourished  on  Gracechurch  Street  and 
then  on  Lombard  Street  a  firm  built  up  by  Thomas  Pewtress, 
successively  mercer,  merchant  taylor,  goldsmith.  He  was  a 
member  of  Stennett’s  church  on  Wild  Street,  of  some  prominence, 
for  he  moved  in  good  circles,  and  often  hunted  with  the  young 
king  George  HI.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  retired;  seven 
years  later  he  removed  to  St.  Giles  Square,  Northampton, 
where  he  joined  the  Church  at  College  Lane,  of  which  John 
Collett  Ryland  was  pastor.  Here  he  spent  another  thirty-seven 
years,  and  was  faithful  to  the  last;  in  old  age  he  was  borne 
to  worship  in  a  sedan  chair;  and  presently  stayed  in  it,  placed 
in  the  aisle  below  the  pulpit.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
subscribers  to  the  B.M.S.,  but  only  with  a  conventional  guinea. 
He  died  on  23  January,  1814,  during  the  pastorate  of  Thomas 
Blundell  the  younger,  having  seen  a  new  era  begin  with  the 
foundation  of  a  Sunday  School. 

His  son,  John  Barber  Pewtress,  was  born  on  14  November, 
1756,  when  the  father  had  recently  joined  forces  with  Robarts 
on  Lombard  Street.  The  boy  had  a  good  education,  finished  in 
France;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hosier  in  Aldgate.  Apparently  he  attended  Wild  Street,  where 
he  met  the  family  of  another  tradesman,  Thompson,  who  had 
a  daughter  Millicent,  eleven  years  his  senior.  In  April  1777 
she  was  transferred  to  College  Lane,  whither  the  Pewtresses 
had  gone,  young  John  joining  next  month  and  being  baptized. 

A  great  deal  has  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  but 
apparently  he  declared  there  was  no  impediment  to  their 
marriage,  and  they  did  contract  what  might  reasonably  be  called 
an  imprudent  match.  The  father  was  very  angry,  though  it  was 
singular  that  with  his  own  record,  and  his  son  being  a  hosier, 
he  should  complain  that  the  bride  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman.  However,  he  disinherited  his  son,  who  henceforth 
entered  on  a  happy  and  adventurous  life,  destined  to  endure 
nearly  fifty  years  longer. 

Ryland  had  stirred  the  church  to  evangelism,  and  was 
planting  the  gospel  in  two  dozen  villages.  His  example  was 
followed  by  others,  and  the  church  carefully  tested  the  gifts  of 
its  members  before  it  would  formally  call  them  to  the  ministry. 
Young  Pewtress  saw  no  need  for  such  delay,  but  spoke  as 
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and  where  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance.  He  was  indeed 
proposed  for  trial  in  1779,  but  the  church  was  as  cautious  as 
many  others,  and  could  not  make  up  its  mind.  The  sister 
church  at  Roade  had  no  such  doubts,  and  applied  for  his  dis¬ 
mission  that  he  might  become  its  pastor.  Young  Ryland  had 
to  handle  the  matter  in  his  father’s  absence,  and  after  repeated 
conferences  the  church  dismissed  him  in  1781  as  an  ordinary 
member,  in  good  standing,  saying  expressly  that  he  had  not  been 
called  out  to  the  ministry. 

He  carried  with  him  two  fine  traditions  learned  from  the 
elder  Ryland,  who  was  as  successful  a  schoolmaster  as  he  was 
an  evangelist.  Though  he  was  too  young  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  Association  affairs,  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  over  at 
Hackleton  tramped  over  on  Sundays  “  for  some  preaching  which 
should  meet  the  hunger  of  his  soul  ” ;  and  presently  young 
William  Carey  was  baptized  in  the  Nene  at  Northampton. 

Pewtress,  however,  felt  the  call  of  his  birthplace.  London 
was  not  yet  touched  by  the  zeal  of  the  Rylands.  In  his  life¬ 
time,  not  a  dozen  attempts  had  been  made  to  extend  the  Baptist 
cause  in  the  growing  districts  south  of  the  Thames;  while  the 
conservative  Board  recognised  only  two  new  churches,  at 
Woolwich  and  at  Dean  Street.  Further  afield,  experiments  were 
being  tried  at  the  villages  of  Clapham,  Kingston,  Mitcham  and 
Walworth,  and  these  attracted  him.  He  opened  a  school  on 
East  Lane  in  Walworth,  which  was  the  means  of  his  support 
for  some  years.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  December 
1791,  with  Joseph  Swaine  from  Bristol  as  pastor,  and  Pewtress 
as  a  deacon.  He  promptly  looked  around  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Samuel  Stennett  was  still  pastor  at  Wild  Street,  where  he 
had  baptized  a  doctor  in  Newport  Street  named  John  Thomas; 
this  convert  was  starting  another  unconventional  life,  preaching 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertfordshire,  then  in  Calcutta,  and 
advertising  for  a  colleague  as  missionary  in  India.  West  of 
Wild  Street,  except  for  feeble  attempts  in  Westminster,  there 
was  no  Baptist  church  nearer  than  Colnbrook  or  Staines.  A 
church  in  the  village  of  Hammersmith,  though  backed  by 
Abraham  Booth,  had  been  deserted  by  its  first  pastor,  had  been 
persuaded  by  another  to  build  a  fine  meeting-house  on  the 
turnpike,  but  had  run  heavily  into  debt  and  had  disbanded,  the 
pastor  subsiding  into  a  druggist.  Pewtress  helped  in  a 
reorganization,  hiring  the  former  premises,  which  had  been  used 
as  an  Episcopal  chapel-at-ease ;  by  1793  the  work  began  again, 
and  has  endured. 

Next  year  he  pioneered  again  in  Surrey,  at  Reigate,  where 
the  denomination  had  been  represented  only  at  an  outpost  of 
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an  ancient  General  Baptist  church,  whose  fidelity  to  evangelical 
principles  was  not  intense.  Pewtress  held  services  in  the  open 
air,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  a  rich  farmer,  who  provided 
an  orchestra  of  tin  kettles,  he  persevered  till  a  meeting-house 
began  to  arise.  As  the  opposition  tried  to  pull  it  down,  and 
then  added  to  the  congregation  some  pigeons,  pigs,  dogs,  and 
a  donkey,  they  were  prosecuted  at  the  assizes  and  convicted;  he 
contented  himself  with  exacting  from  the  ringleaders  a  public 
apology  in  the  meeting-house,  and  so  secured  peace.  Years 
afterwards,  one  of  these  men  when  dying  sent  for  him,  and 
Pewtress  had  the  joy  of  finding  that  the  lenient  treatment  he 
had  received  had  impressed  him,  so  that  now  he  wished  to 
be  led  to  Christ.  The  cause,  however,  did  not  prosper;  it 
never  attracted  the  attention  of  Rippon,  although  by  1802  he 
was  a  member  of  Rippon’s  church  at  Carter  Lane. 

The  French  wars  opened  new  needs,  both  for  the  sailors 
at  the  ports,  and  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  new  Religious 
Tract  Society  soon  tried  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  Pewtress 
was  sent  to  Liverpool  in  1800.  He  reported  that  the  French 
Protestants  asked  him  to  make  them  Christians,  agreeing  that 
the  tracts  were  good  but  that  they  could  not  understand  them. 
Here  was  a  fresh  opening,  and  he  prepared  a  French  catechism 
for  which  Liverpool  people  paid.  He  also  distributed  to  them 
some  of  Saurin’s  works,  and  gave  a  farewell  sermon,  presently 
printed  as  “  Le  Chemin  vers  le  vrai  Honneur.”  Then  he  went 
to  another  great  camp  at  Norman’s  Cross  near  Stilton  in 
Huntingdon.  On  this  mission  he  was  described  as  the  Rev.  John 
Pewtress  of  Southwark;  but  the  Baptist  Board  in  London  never 
acknowledged  him  as  a  minister. 

Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  continued  his  school  in  Walworth 
as  his  sheet-anchor.  It  evidently  flourished,  for  in  1807  the 
“  Rev.  John  Pewtress  ”  made  a  donation  of  £20  to  the  B.M.S., 
where  his  friend  Carey  had  joined  Thomas,  his  successor  at 
Roade  being  an  eager  supporter.  His  father  at  Northampton 
had  been  content  with  his  guinea,  but  was  roused  by  this  to 
contribute  £5,  while  the  mother  added  £2;  whereupon  “Mr. 
J.  B.  Pewtress  ’’  countered  with  £15. 

Pewtress  was  like  Carey,  ready  to  cobble  if  there  was  no 
call  for  new  work.  At  the  end  of  1810,  trouble  arose  in  the 
church  at  Shore  Place,  Hackney,  under  William  Bradley, 
resulting  in  the  departure  of  a  deacon,  T.  P.  Burford,  to  a  pedo- 
baptist  church.  Pewtress  transferred  his  membership  thither, 
and  aided  in  the  removal  under  F.  A.  Cox  to  Mare  Street  in 
1812.  He  continued  his  interest  in  the  B.M.S.,  whose  report 
next  year  acknowledged  five  guineas  from  “  J.  B.  Pewtress,  Esq.” 

Once  again  the  singular  developments  in  the  south  caught 
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his  attention.  The  ambiguous  General  Baptists  had  had  a 
meeting-house  in  Lewes  on  Eastport  Lane  for  seventy  years; 
to  this  in  1811  went  as  Elder  John  William  Morris,  printer  for 
and  biographer  of  Andrew  Fuller.  The  followers  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  founded  Jireh,  where  William 
Huntingdon  was  buried  grandly  in  1813.  Another  church  had 
been  planted  by  Joseph  Middleton,  and  had  joined  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Association  of  Particular  Baptists  in  1785.  An 
energetic  pastor,  Moses  Fisher,  after  eight  years  good  work  on 
old-fashioned  lines,  went  to  do  even  better  at  Liverpool.  This 
church  attracted  Pewtress  in  1815,  and  profited  speedily,  several 
additions  leading  to  a  general  revival.  On  18  May,  1818,  he 
was  at  last  ordained,  with  the  approval  of  Cox,  by  John 
Edwards  of  Wild  Street,  James  Packer  of  Brighton,  J.  H.  Foster 
of  Uckfield,  Thomas  Dicker  of  Hailsham,  and  Kirby.  Eight 
months  later  the  church  moved  to  a  new  home  on  Eastgate.  In 
1821  he  was  asked  to  write  the  circular  letter  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  he  gave  a  Fourfold  view  of  the  Church  of  God.  It 
was  his  last  public  service,  for  ill  health  obliged  him  to  retire 
next  year,  and  he  went  to  live  at  Brighton. 

Yet  Walworth  and  extension  exercised  their  fascination  still, 
so  that  he  and  his  wife  returned.  A  branch  had  been  opened  a 
mile  and  a  half  south,  at  Coldharbour  Lane,  but  had  collapsed 
after  twenty  years.  Young  Edward  Steane  began  again,  and  the 
Pewtresses  backed  him.  Soon  a  new  building  was  opened,  on 
Denmark  Place,  and  burial  registers  were  begun.  Pewtress  was 
a  pioneer  to  the  last;  in  March,  1827,  he  was  buried  there, 
and  within  seven  months  his  widow  was  laid  in  the  same  grave. 

This  exceptional  career  illustrates  afresh  the  caution  of 
churches  in  calling  men  to  the  ministry,  the  custom  of  Baptist 
pastors  to  keep  schools,  the  revival  spirit  that  spread  from 
Northampton;  but  it  has  also  romantic  elements.  For  love’s 
sake  he  forfeited  worldly  position;  the  advantages  given  by  his 
father  were  devoted  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel;  the  narrow 
conventions  of  churches  and  pastors  did  not  trammel  his  enter¬ 
prise;  town  and  country  alike  profited  by  his  zeal;  overseas 
pioneers  received  most  liberal  support :  while  his  fidelity  to 
conviction  and  his  versatility  were  transmitted  to  future 
generations. 


W.  T.  WHITLEY. 
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The  Edict  of  Nantes  and  Afterwards,  by  Henry  J.  Cowell. 

(Lutterworth  Press,  3d.  net.) 

That  chapter  of  Protestant  history  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  lovers 
of  religious  liberty,  and  Mr.  Cowell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
publication  of  this  brief  survey.  His  aim  is  to  show  the  debt  we 
owe  to  French  Protestants;  to  justify  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  remark 
that  the  Huguenot  made  his  faith  illustrious.  It  is  a  thrilling 
story  he  has  to  tell.  In  rapid  survey  he  takes  us  through  the 
persecution  of  Protestants  culminating  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  the  official  reversal  of  policy  in  the  signing 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  and  the  wave  of  renewed  perse¬ 
cution  ushered  in  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  This,  Mr.  Cowell  considers,  was  “  one  of  the  greatest 
blunders  and  crimes  of  European  history.”  From  250,000  to 
300,000  French  Protestants  left  their  native  country  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  Those  of  the  exiles  who  came  to  England  enriched 
our  trade  :  but  more,  they  “  took  with  them  not  only  their  arts 
and  trades,  but  their  love  of  liberty,  their  faith,  their  language, 
their  literature.”  Mr.  Cowell’s  fascinating  study,  brief  though 
it  is,  helps  us  to  appreciate  Dr.  Baird’s  judgment  that  “  correctly 
viewed,  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  is  in  no  sense  the  history 
of  a  lost  cause.  It  is  the  record  of  the  miserable  failure  of 
persecution  to  destroy  freedom  of  thought.”  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  record  Mr.  Cowell’s  investigations  into  this  all- 
important  department  of  religious  history.  He  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  an  essay  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  lovers  of  liberty.  It  has  special  relevance  to  the  modern 
situation  in  view  of  the  challenges  to  personal  liberty  that  are 
once  again  vaunting  themselves  in  Europe  to-day. 

F.  T.  L. 

Christ  and  Money,  by  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student  Movement 

Press,  Is.) 

We  welcome  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Martin’s  excellent  little 
book  in  the  attractive  “  Religion  and  Life  ”  series.  Since  its 
publication  in  1926  it  has  received  commendation  in  many 
quarters.  Mr.  Martin  feels  that  far  too  little  is  taught  in  the 
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churches  about  the  everyday  issues  of  life,  and  he  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  stating  the  case  for  Christian  stewardship  in  a 
challenging  way.  Now  at  the  modest  price  of  Is.,  this  book  ought 
to  find  its  way  into  ministers’  studies  and  circles  for  group 
discussion.  We  know  no  better  introduction  to  this  difficult  but 
pressing  problem. 

The  Prophets  of  the  Bible,  by  Henry  Cook,  M.A.  (Student 

Christian  Movement  Press,  5s.  net.) 

In  the  preface  to  this  book,  Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that  he  has 
found  the  prophets  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration, 
and  that,  first  in  Leeds  and  then  at  Ferme  Park,  he  has  given 
courses  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  upon  them.  It  was  the 
response  evoked  by  the  Ferme  Park  lectures  that  led  to  the 
writing  of  this  volume.  The  Ferme  Park  Church  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,200,  and,  with  preaching  of  the  quality  and  insight 
revealed  by  this  work,  we  do  not  wonder  at  its  continued  life 
and  virility. 

But  this  is  not  a  volume  of  sermons.  It  is  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  prophets  such  as  the  busy  minister  and  lay 
preacher  will  find  most  useful.  The  author’s  knowledge  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  both  historical  and  literary,  is  obvious  in 
every  chapter,  and  yet,  throughout,  the  style  is  popular  and  non¬ 
technical.  Taking  the  prophets  one  by  one,  he  discusses  their 
historical  background,  personal  characteristics,  literary  form  and 
religious  message,  so  that  they  live  before  us  and  speak  their 
timeless  message.  The  reading  of  the  215  pages  of  this  book 
has  made  the  Bible  live,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  ministers 
and  laymen  alike. 


S.  J.  P. 
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